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Price $2,400.00, EXPRESS OR STAKE BODY 


! You are looking for service, therefore, you must investigate this 114-ton truck, in order to get it. 


Unit Power Plant, which is removable and inter- Absolute interchangeability of all working parts, 
changeable. which are manufactured in our own factory where 


Double Chain Drive. repair parts can be supplied on the spur of the mo- 


Chains enclosed in aluminum cases. ment, 5 
Proper distribution of load (very little overhang Correct material and workmanship in every de- 


of body back of rear axle). tail. 
Important features as above given are found in the SANDUSKY TRUCKS only. 


We also manufacture a 1500-pound Delivery truck. 


Sandusky Auto Parts & Motor Truck Company 
SANDUSKY, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Essential features to insure continuous service are: Large wheels (40 inch). 
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DIGEST OF DECISIONS 


Under the Interstate Commerce Act (Ready Soon) 


All Opinions since January 1, 1908, of the Commission and the Courts 


All the Law Presented Fully and in Briefest Compass. All the Decisions on Each Point 
Classified together, affording a Birdseye View of the Entire Law on the Particular Question 


before the Reader. 


1,000 Pages, Price $8.00 Delivered. 


— —— -—- 


7,000 POINTS FOR THE TRAFFIC MAN 


LUST AND MERRIAM, Authors and Publishers, 9 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 








Complete Reference Work 


between shippers and carriers, is the law. 


PUBLIC UTILITY LAWS 
STATE and INTERSTATE 


The foundation for the study of all questions bearing on rates, and other features of regulation 


No traffic manager or traffic attorney can afford to be without 


the Interstate Commerce Laws and Statutes of the several states. The most complete and convenient compil- 
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ation of these laws is contained in the book here illus- 
trated, which has been extensively sold to represent- 
ative carriers and prominent shippers. 


Edition Nearly Exhausted 


An Indispensable 
Reference Work 


The demand for this book has been so extensive 
that only a comparatively small number remain and in 
a few weeks copies can no longer be obtained. This 
represents the last opportunity to get one of these dur- 
able volumes of the Digest of Federal and State Court 
Decisions, the Interstate Commerce Laws and the Laws 
of the Various States regulating carriers and relations 
with shippers. 


This volume of 1,500 pages, in addition to a com- 
plete compilation of State Publie Utility Laws and 
Interstate Commerce Laws and the Digest of Court 
Decisions, also contains all forms prescribed for filing 
complaints with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


One of the remaining volumes, cloth bound, can be 
obtained for $7.50, delivered. Act quickly, as this op- 
portunity will soon pass. 


Send your order now, and you will have the book 
available when needed. ™ 
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The Revolvator Has Eliminated 
All Warehouse Trouble 


One Company 
(Name on application) 
recently wrote us as fol- 
lows: ‘‘We should hate 
very much to be without 
a Revolvator, as it takes 
the place of track and is 

much more handy.” 


Our Revolvator or 

Portable Tiering Ma- 

chine presents the easi- 

est method of storing 

material in warehouses. 

It renders overhead or 

floor tracks entirely un- 

necessary, thus saving 

valuable space near the ceiling and leay- 

ing free and unobstructed floor. Besides this 

Revolvators reduce the labor bill for handling 

material and increase the capacity of the 

storehouse. 

If you are not familiar.with this latest type 

of Tiering Machine, write today for our Cat- 
alog T. W., “Scientific Tiering.” 


N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 


364 Garfield Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 
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A Rising Profession — Yount Men on Salaries 


The way to get promotion is to learn the work of a better 
position. You cannot expect an increase in salary unless 
you increase your efficiency. 

We will make you a Traffic Expert by correspondence. 
When you complete our course, you are prepared to take 
the position of Traffic Manager. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOK 
We want to send you “Opportunity via the Traffic Route.” 
It shows you the way to a fine position at a salary of $2,000 
to $5,000 per year. Write for this book to-day. 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC COLLEGE, CHICAGO 


10 South La Salle St. (Dept. A.), Chicago. 
National Traffic College, 


10 South La Salle St. (Dept. A.), Chicago. 
Send me your book. 


Occupation 
Street and No 
City and State 


FIRE PREVENTION 


IS SIMPLIFIED BY THE USE OF 


THE TAPLEY IMPROVED 


(SKELETON MODEL) 


ELEVATING TRUCK 


AND WITH THE PLATFORM SYSTEM. 


ALL GOODS ARE ON MOVE- 
ABLE PLATFORMS, WITH AIR 
CIRCULATION UNDER ENTIRE 
PLATFORM—NO SMOLDERING 
FIRES BETWEEN SOLID PILES 
OF MATERIAL TO BREAK OUT 
AFTER PLANT IS LEFT FOR 
NIGHT. 

SANITARY REASONS DEMAND 
THE PLATFORM PLAN — EFFI- 
CIENCY DEMANDS IT. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 


OUR ADVISORY SERVICE IS AT 
YOUR COMMAND 


THE TAPLEY SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 


531 W. 37th St., New York City 
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A Special Issue of 
Traffic World 


N January Tue Trarric Wokr.p will issue a special number 
I which will be considerably larger than the regular issue. Its 

purpose will be to give the executives of large industrial 
houses—manufacturers and distributors—something like a 
birdseye view of the scope and importance of traffic and trans- 
portation affairs. 

Special attention will be paid to improved methods of han- 
dling goods, and actual equipment, organization and routine for 
the most successful management of the traffic department. 

The men who know these things best are the men who read 
Tue Trarric Wortp. We believe they will want to co-operate in 
our plan of giving, in this special number, an idea-.of the pur- 
pose and breadth and value of the work they are doing. But 
this cannot be done without their help. 

We want a hundred volunteers, each to offer to describe, in 
a letter, brief and practical, some one part of his own experience 
that fits into the plan of this special number. 








LL the way across the land—from ocean to ocean 
—the fastest trains are known as express trains. 


WELLS FARGO & COMPANY EXPRESS 
holds contracts for the despatch of all classes of mer- 
chandise upon these trains. 


No wonder then that in large manufactories and 
stores the traffic manager says to his shipping depart- 
ment: “Be sure and use Wells Fargo.” 


He knows. He understands the far-reaching network 
of Wells Fargo & Company lines across North America— 
90,000 miles of railroad and steamship routes in the United 
States, Mexico, Canada and Alaska—he remembers the Wells 
Fargo reputation for service. 


The Foreign Department of WELLS FARGO & 
COMPANY EXPRESS ranks with the home departments in 
responsibility and despatch. 


It maintains first-class Customs Brokerage Departments at New York, San 
Francisco, Chicago and other important cities, with expert clerks licensed by 
the Government. Prompt clearance at reasonable rates is assured. 


Being Bonded Carriers, this Company attends to the immediate forwarding 
in Bond of shipments for interior cities. Invoice and Bill of Lading should 
show “In Bond to” with city of destination. 


We issue Domestic and Foreign Money Orders, Travelers Checks and send 
money by telegraph or cable. 


Wells Fargo & Company Express 


ORGANIZED 1852 CAPITAL $24,000,000 


Forwarders to or from all Foreign Countries 


Principal Office: 51 Broadway NEW YORK CITY 
LONDON LIVERPOOL HAMBURG BREMEN 
29 Cannon Street 16 Brunswick Street 32 Ferdinandstr. 39 Lagenstrasse 
PARIS ROTTERDAM ANTWERP GENOA 


19 rue Scribe Van Hogendorpslein 24 b. 5 rue d’ Arenberg 4 Piazza Campetto 
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THIS YEAR’S OPPORTUNITY. 


Vice-president, in charge of all departments, was 
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the position assumed in a well-known railway or- 
ganization last year by one who before had been 
prominent as an industrial traffic manager. 

Evidently the railway directors appreciated that 
the industrial field, in its own way, gives a man ex- 
cellent opportunities to learn how to move the 
goods—and do it efficiently. 

Of course, The Traffic World can count among 
its subscribers not a few men who, although they 
write upon the stationery of an industrial corpora- 
tion, control the operation of a very fair invest- 
ment in rolling stock, over a more or less extended 
track mileage. Others are presidents and vice-pres- 
idents of what the literary folk call—and not so 
very inaccurately—our railway empires; but what- 
ever their equipment, be it a railway system, a 
steamboat line, a fleet of motor trucks, or a sound 
manhood, a cheerful voice and a winning smile, 
these are days when the men who know traffic are 
attracting public attention, because they do move 
the goods. 

Of course, in the broad domain of traffic matters, 


is in all other lines of human effort, there are dif- 
erences of opinion—there is some loafing and some 


carelessness—there are avoidable losses—there are 
wastes unprevented because not seen clearly. Oth- 
erwise the boss could leave and let the office boy 
do his work. There is room for progress. And so 
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E. C. VAN ARSDEL, Manager 








great is the influence of traffic conditions upon the 
general welfare of business that progress is in- 
evitable. The demand is irresistible. 

To those who see it as an exclusive field for ef- 
fort, traffic work offers a profession of constantly 
broadening interest and increasing responsibilities 
and rewards. Others already advanced to high re- 
sponsibilities and varied duties find their oversight 
in this field as profitable as in any of the main de- 
partments of their business and vital to success. 


Traffic—distribution—is the forerunner alike of 
production, and of sales, and indispensable to both. 


TRAFFIC OR ENGINEERING? 


Advantages of a young profession are that it is 
not bound in by formal college degrees, nor sub- 
divided by an accumulation of special titles and pro- 
fessional traditions. 

Some features of the freight handling of the coun- 

try are going to be revolutionized in the next few 
years. And there are two classes of men who will 
be responsible for methods and results: 
Men of one type will look at the present methods 
and step by step, devise improvements. Those of 
another type will make comparisons of results—and 
will recognize the presence of waste in processes, 
from the footings of columns of figures. Then they 
will seek better processes. But it is only when the 
recognition of the waste is combined with at least 
an elementary knowledge of processes, or else when 
a knowledge of defects in process is combined with 
a partial knowledge of the money drain it puts on 
the business, that progress becomes possible. 





There will always be more or less rivalry for su- 
premacy and credit in improvement of freight han- 
dling processes between men trained in engineering, 
and men experienced in traffic. But neither class 
can go far without the help of the other. 


WESTERN CLASSIFICATION. 


Not much can be said at the present time in re- 
gard to the decision of the Commission on West- 
ern Classification No. 51. Although it purports to 
be somewhat in the nature of a provisional decision, 
it has come as a considerable surprise just at the 
present moment, because recent developments have 
indicated that a decision might not be transmitted 
to the public until later.. Another reason for not 
reviewing the decision critically is that there has 
not been sufficient time in which to read and digest 
it and the principal thing that can be said is that 
it is apparent that the work which has been done in 
the matter of shaping classification during the last 
few years will largely have to be done over again. 
It is made plain by the Commission that when it is 
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done again it will be done in accordance with cer- 
tain definite rules, 

Perhaps the feature of the decision that the pub- 
lic will be most largely interested in, is that future 
hearings of classification committees are to be 
open, that classification is a public function and 
public business can not be conducted in a private 
way. Of course, it is possible that this kind of pub- 
licity may make it more difficult than ever to frame 
a classification which shall meet the wishes of even 
a small part of those whose business it affects, but 


at any rate, this same section of the public will be 





Hon, Edgar E. Clark. 


bound to better satisfied than with the classifica- 
tion No. 51 as it stands, for the reason that it will 
have been made up in the way in which they de- 
mand that it should be made up and not by repre- 
sentatives of the railways alone. 


COMMISSIONER CLARK. 
(Special Telegram to Traffic World.) 
Washington, D. C., January 3, 1913. 

The Senate Interstate Committee 
unanimously decided this morning to recommend 
the confirmation of Clark’s appointment by the 
President, all Democrats concurring. This insures 
confirmation by the Senate. 


Commerce 
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SAVING THE COMMERCE COURT 





The fate of the Commerce Court 
will probably be decided at this ses- 
sion of Congress. At present a num- 
ber of influential members are bring- 
ing pressure to bear where it will do 
the most good to prevent the crippling 
of the court by the indirect device of 
withholding money from it. 

President Taft is inclined to veto 
any bill carrying an attack upon the 
court, either by way of making no 
appropriations for its maintenance or by means of a 
declaration that at some time in the future it shall cease 
to exist. 

The question whether it shall or shall not be abolished 
will have to be decided by President Wilson. He is an 
enlightened and progressive man with a large fund of 
information. 

Some of the propositions put forward by those who 
would abolish the court are foolishly fallacious, not to say 
ridiculous. So long as there is a written Constitution for 
the guidance of the officers of the United States govern- 
ment, the carrier against either Congress or 
the Interstate Commerce Commission issue an 
order concerning anything involving property, whether 
a natural person or a corporation, will have the right to 
appeal to the courts. That being the fact, the only ques- 
tion that presents itself to practical men is, ‘““Which court?” 

There can be no question of economy. If the Com- 
merce Court is abolished, attorneys for the Commission 
and the Department of Justice will have to travel to the 
courts where the railroads concerned may elect to begin 
the litigation. The railroad fares will not amount to 
much, but every person leaving Washington to attend a 
hearing must be maintained at government expense. In 
addition, stenographers unfamiliar with the terminology 
of interstate cases will have to be hired in each city. In 
some cases it will be necessary to send stenographers from 
Washington, because competent ones will not be available 
in the court city. 





whom 
may 


The expenses incurred on that account will be as great 
a sum as the money appropriated on account of the court. 
Only a shallow-pated demagogue will urge abolition as a 
measure of economy for the government. Of course, 
abolition of the court would greatly increase the expenses 
of shippers who, in every case of any importance what- 
ever in the Commerce Court, have deemed it desirable to 
appear in the case as interveners on the ground that their 
interests are not always identical with those of the Com- 
mission and the government. 


Probably all these facts will be brought out at the 
hearing, on January 6, before the Senate committee on 
appropriations. At the time this was written, shippers and 
their attorneys, all of whom should be greatly interested 
in the retention of the court, were making excuses for 
not appearing before the committee. Each had too many 
other things to do. The fact is no shipper is so constantly 
before either the Commission or the courts as to feel the 
need of incurring the expense of being properly repre- 
sented before the committee which will pass on the questior 
as to whether money shall be appropriated for the court. 

No railroad company, unless its officers are real al 
truists, will appear in behalf of retaining the court. Th¢« 
assertion that the Commerce Court is a railroad cour' 
amounts to nothing except as being one of the declaration: 
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that has broken down a useful part of the judicial system. 
It answers itself. 

The whole question will be laid before Woodrow Wilson 
before his inauguration. None of those who believe the 
Commerce Court, as a part of the judicial system of the 
United States, is a valuable thing will have any quarrel 
with those who propose its abolition in the regular way— 
that is, by the passage of a bill doing away with it with 
the same degree of formality that was necessary for its 
creation. On such a proposition there can be a square 
fight. The fight as it has been made has been a collateral 
attack designed to make President Taft choose between 
the court and vetoing a big supply bill, the failure of 
which would stop the operation, not only of the court, but 
also the payment of salaries to all persons in the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial branches of the government, 
other than those in the army and navy. 

Failure of appropriations will undo all the work done 
during the last session of Congress looking toward an 
extension of the jurisdiction of whatever court is author- 
ized to hear the complaints of the carriers, so as to enable 
the court to decide whether the Commission, in refusing 
reparation or refusing to make an order, kept within the 
terms of the Act to regulate commerce or acted arbitrarily. 

On the assumption that the Commission is purely a 
legislative body, the refusal of which to act gives no right 
of appeal to the courts, such an extension of jurisdiction 
would be an absurdity. But if the Commission is a legis- 
lative body, with the powers conferred on a legislative 
body by the Constitution, the act of its creation is un- 
constitutional. If it refuses to grant reparation on the 
ground that the complainant has not offered conclusive 
proof that he is entitled to it, it seems to raise a question 
as to whether the Act to regulate commerce requires any- 
thing of that kind. 

That one question of reparation alone is big enough 
to warrant an extension of jurisdiction. Perhaps it could 
be disposed of by getting Congress to amend the law so 
as to make it mandatory upon the Commission to order 
reparation whenever it finds a rate to have been unreason- 
able, especially if it shall appear in proof that the com- 
plainants objected to the increase, at or about the time it 
was made, on the ground of unreasonableness. 


A NEW YEAR’S TIP. 

A truthful answer to the question, “How Can I In- 
crease My Salary?” is supplied by the National Traffic 
College, Chicago, in a very interesting little pamphlet. 
The case is stated so fully that the man engaged in traffic 
work will find the information worthy of keeping for 
reference. He may find that it can be used over and over, 
as when a man gets to following the traffic route marked 
out by the National Traffic College there is probably noth- 
ng to prevent his repeating the raise at fairly regular 
ntervals. 


BANKRUPTCY SALE. 

A report of Edward Byrnes, trustee of the H. Woods 
, bankrupt, has been filed in the United States District 
urt, Northern District of Illinois, in which are sched- 
ed the remaining assets of the company, of which the 
istee desires to dispose with a view to end the ad- 
inistration. The sale will take place at the office of 
feree Weau, Monadnock building, Chicago, at 10 a. m. 
January 7. The remaining assets aggregate $37,752.03, 
nsisting largely of accounts of Florida and Oklahoma 
it growers, 3,700 pounds of cantaloupe seed and claims 
various kinds against railroads. H. C. Lust is attorney 
the trustee. 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 


The Men Who Are Solving the Big Prob- 
lems—and the Good Work 
They Have Done 


ROBERT N. COLLYER, 

Robert Norman Collyer has been a railway employe 
in the traffic department for thirty-one years, this time 
being divided almost equally between the seaboard and 
the middle states sections. Entering the service of the 
old “Bee Line” (now a part of the New York Central 
Lines) passenger department, at New York, as mes- 
senger, he became ticket commission clerk, and inci- 
dentally acted as ticket agent for the Albany Day Line. 
In 1887 Mr. Collyer became a freight clerk in the New 
York office of the Burlington Route, and successively 
became chief clerk, traveling freight agent and New 
York contracting agent. In 1890 he was appointed city 
freight agent of the Wabash, and then assistant gen- 








ROBERT N. COLLYER. 
Chairman Official Classification Committee. 


eral eastern agent at New York. He succeeded Colonel 
Butler as division freight agent of the Wabash Railroad 
in Detroit in 1899, and in 1905 became general agent 
for traffic and operating departments at Buffalo, leaving 
there in 1906 to become assistant general freight agent 
at St. Louis. The revival of the attempt to secure a 
uniform freight classification called Mr. Collyer from the 
service of the individual carriers in 1908, when he went 
to Chicago as the Uniform Classification Committee rep- 
resentative of the Official Classification lines in Central 
Freight Association territory. In 1909, he was made 
chairman of the committee on Uniform Classification, 
and in 1911 he returned to New York as chairman of 
the Official Classification Committee. 
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CONFER ON TRANSIT 





At the request of Commissioner McChord those in- 
terested in bringing about a change in the transit rules 
promulgated by the Commission in 1909, and slightly 
modified since then, began a series of conferences on 
December 27, so as to be prepared for the hearing on 
December 30. His idea was that if those interested 
could confer before the hearing greater progress could 
be made. 

Nearly all those in the conference were representa- 
tives of the flouring interests from the Northwest and 
the Southwest. The southeastern millers, if represented, 
did not make the fact known. E. E. Williamson, who 
spoke several times during the conference on Friday 
morning, said he represented milling interests, but did 
not specify in what part of the country his clients are 
located. The northwestern millers, who were clustered 
about former Governor Lind of Minnesota, were curious 
on that point, but none cared to ask Mr. Williamson out- 
right whom he represented. 

The whole of Friday morning 
discussion as to how to proceed. Chairman Ballard of 
the conference and Martin Castro, representing south- 
western milling interests, got at opposite points of the 
compass on Williamson’s proposition that the first sen- 
tence of Rule 76-A is impracticable and unworkable. Mr. 
Ballard contended that it is workable if the Commission 
at various points in its interpretation of that first sen- 
tence will insert the words “if the through rate thereby 
be defeated.” The chairman contended.that the sole aim 
of the Commission in forbidding substitution is to pro- 
tect the through rate. Messrs. Williamson and Castro 
said that, inasmuch as the part of the rule to which Mr. 
Ballard referred was mere interpretation of the first 
sentence, no real progress would be made by suggesting 
to the Commission that it change its interpretation while 
leaving the strict language of the rule unchanged. 

Ex-Governor Lind, W. S. Helm, W. G. Gooding of 
Minnesota and W. L. Harvey of New Prague represented 
the millers of the Northwest outside of the terminal 
points. What they want is some change in the transit 
rules that will enable them to put in regulations that 
will be workable in the Northwest. As the rules stand 
at present, they feel that what is workable in the South- 
west cannot be made effective in the Northwest without 
doing an injustice to the millers of that section. Martin 
Castro, representing the southwestern millers, said that 
the ratio rule and the color scheme are unworkable in 
his part of the country, and that his people must have 
relief therefrom. To bring the matter to a head he 
moved that the conference take up the objections made 
by each section and formulate them in such a way as to 
show the Commission why a uniform rule is imprac- 
ticable and unworkable. 

Mr. Gooding moved that the conference adopt a 
declaration to that effect, but Mr. Castro, on Mr. Good- 
ing’s statement of the reasons therefor, would not ac- 
cept that motion as a substitute for his own. When Mr. 
Williamson stated the reasons why such a declaration 
should be made and why, in connection therewith, a sub- 
stitute for that first sentence of Rule 76-A should be 
prepared, Mr. Castro accepted it as a substitute for his 
motion. Mr. Williamson said that it would be bootless 


was consumed in a 


for the conference to adopt the condemnation without at 
the same time suggesting something to take the place 
of the condemned sentence. 


The discussion ranged from 
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A to izzard on that point, with Chairman Ballard and Mr. 
Wolff of the Southeastern Inspection Bureau taking the end 
of the argument that the rule is workable, while all the 
other speakers argued that it is not. The conference 
adjourned until 3 o’clock Friday afternoon, 


TO INVESTIGATE ORE SITUATION 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has decided 
to make a general investigation of the iron ore situa- 
tion as it presents itself at the docks at Duluth and 


Superior when the ore is destined to points beyond those 
terminals and outside the state of Minnesota, and when 
such transportation forms a part of the carriage of such 
ore to a point or points beyond Minnesota, 

The investigation is based upon the assertion of 
the Commission that the rates, practices, rules and regu- 
lations been the subject of both formal and in- 
formal complaints to the Commission. The Great North- 
ern, the Duluth, Missabe & Northern and the Duluth & 
Iron Range are the carriers that have been notified that 
scrutinized with a 
orders that will 
and regula- 


have 


rates are to be 
order or 
rates, practices 


and 
issuance of an 


their practices 
view to the 
assure just and reasonable 
tions, 

The order does not specify a day upon which the hear- 
ing is to be held, because the Commission has not yet for- 
mulated the data in hand so as to meet the defense that 
may be made by the carriers. The formal and informal 
complaints concerning the situation there have been on 
file with the Commission for a considerable time, and 


examiners for the Commission have been making such 


inquiries by means of correspondence as is possible. 
When the hearing is held the witnesses they have in- 
terrogated will be placed upon the stand, and the car- 


riers whose practices have been challenged will be given 
ample opportunity for explanation and justification, 





ATTACKS TAP LINE ORDER 


W. A. Glasgow, Jr., for the Butler County 
Railroad, a tap line owned by a cooperage company, has 
filed a petition in the Commerce Court asking for an 
injunction to prevent the tap order issued by the 
Commission from going into effect. The petition attacks 
the order on constitutional and statutory grounds, and the 
probability is that when the matter comes on for hear- 
ing, the whole subject will be threshed out, as to whether 
the southern tap line companies become interveners or 
proceed by independent action. The southern tap lines 
have their petitions ready for filing, and Luther Walter 
and E. J. McVann are prepared to go ahead regardless 
of the atiack that has been made from a quarter where 
the fight was least anticipated. 


attorney 


line 


SAME GRAIN RATE AS LOUISVILLE. 


In the complaint of the S. J. Greenbaum Co. vs. the 
Chesapeake & Ohio et al., the Commission decided that 
rate on distillers’ grains from Midway, Ky., to Newport 
News and Norfolk for export should not be in excess of 
the rate-on the same product from Louisville, £0 miles 
farther west. The Midway rate has been 18 cents, while 
the Louisville rate has been 11 cents. 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Commission Lays Down General Principles 
Governing Classification and Re- 
quires Revision of No. 51. 


OPINION NO. 2110. 
(25 I. C. C. Rep., p. 442) 


IN THE MATTER OF THE SUSPENSION OF WEST- 


4 


a. 


4. 


ERN CLASSIFICATION NO. 51, I. C. C. NO. 9. 


Submitted Oct. 17, 1912. Decided Dec. 9, 1912. 


Western Classification No, 51, I. C. C. No. 9, was filed Dec. 
28, 1911, to become effective Feb. 15, 1912, and was sus- 
pended by the Commission, pending this investigation, un- 
til Dee. 14, 1912. Carriers voluntarily extended this sus- 
pension until Feb. 14, 1913. 

After discussing some of the larger and more fundamental 
general questions involved in this proceeding, considera- 
tion is given the individual rules in controversy, and this 
is followed by a discussion of the individual items in No. 
51, to which objections have been raised. In connection 
with the discussion of both rules and items the applica- 
tion of the general principles involved is given additional 
consideration. Attention can be directed, in these head- 
notes, only in a general way, to a few of the most im- 
portant considerations. 

Classification is a public function. Public business cannot 
be conducted in a private way. Hearings of classifica- 
tion committees should be made public, after due notice 
to interested parties, including state commissions and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. A record of facts 
and arguments should be made. As rapidly as items, or 
groups of items, have been disposed of by the classifica- 
tion committee, they should be published in accordance 
with law. In the case of a protest to this Commission, 
the record made up before the committee should be 
promptly submitted to the Commission. On the basis of 
this record, supplemented when necessary by additional 
inquiries, the Commission will be able to decide whether 
or not to suspend a proposed change in crassification. 

A compilation of classification units, expressing the rela- 
tion to one another of weight, space and value, should 
be made, as far as practicable, for every item in the 
classification, and given due consideration. 

The work of classification should be confined to classifica- 
tion as such, entirely separate from the question of rates 
or revenues by carriers. Classification and rates and 
revenues should be treated separately. Having com- 
pleted a new classification along the lines suggested, 
each carrier can readjust its rates on the basis of that 
classification in such manner as to preserve its existing 
revenues. The sufficiency or insufficiency of certain 
revenues and the level of particular rates or schedules 
are separate questions. A classification is a universal 
tariff from which the schedules of individual carriers 
should not depart, except in cases demanded by special 
conditions. Commodity tariffs in restricted number may 
always remain a necessity. 

The classification movement since 1887, with a brief refer- 
ence to conditions prior to that date, is described and 
mention made of the uniform classification of 1891. 

The Commission has repeatedly emphasized the necessity 
of greater uniformity in classification. Numerous quo- 
tations, bearing upon this subject, from decisions and 
annual reports of the Commission, are given. Reference 
is made to the past utterances of the Commission with 
regard to the elements of classification, an enumeration 
of which is made. 

Generally speaking, carload ratings should be established 
whenever carload quantities are offered for shipment and 
the public; interest requires it. The relative merits of 
a system of any-quantity ratings as compared with a 
System of carload and less-than-carload ratings are left 
for future consideration. 

Liberal provisions should be made for mixtures. Artificial 
restrictions upon mixtures are restrictions upon the free- 
dom of trade and commerce, with a tendency to militate 
against the small man. Mixtures result in a better utiliza- 
tion of car space; they lessen the demands upon terminal 
properties, they decrease the expense of operation and 
facilitate the movement of freight. A brief statement 
is made of the arguments for and against the incorpora- 
tion in Western Classification of Rule 10 of Official Classi- 
fication. 

An excessive difference between the carload and less-than- 
carload rates on the same commodity reSults in an un- 
due. preference to the carload shipper. Considerable 
diversity in the spread between carload and less-than- 
ecarload ratings is revealed. The relations between car- 
load and less-than-carload ratings should be established 
in accordance with some consistent principle throughout 
the classification and the rate schedules which may be 
constructed upon it. In establishing a proper relation, 
consideration should be given to the relative cost of 
handling, the demands upon terminal properties and the 

utilization of equipment, 


11, 


12. 


14, 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Generally speaking, freight cars should be made to fit the 
business. Within reasonable limits, business may be re- 
quired to adapt itself to the car. 

Carriers should take into consideration both the physical 
minimum and the commercial minimum in deciding upon 
a classification minimum to govern carload shipments 
throughout the country and provide themselves with cars 
of corresponding sizes. What these shall be must be de- 
termined in the light of all the facts applicable to each 
individual case. The physical minimum is that minimum 
which represents the weight or bulk quantities which can 
be loaded into a car from the point of view of space or 
the theoretical number of packages capable of being 
loaded into a ear, determined by dividing the cubical 
contents of the car by the cubical contents of one of the 
packages, multiplied by the weight of the package, pos- 
sibly with some consideration of the dimensions of the 
package. The commercial minimum is that minimum 
which represents the unit of purchase and sale of the 
commodity in question as established by custom and the 
conditions existing in that trade and in the territory in 
which it governs at the time the minimum was estab- 
lished. The physical minimum would consider only 
physical loading capacity, while the commercial minimum 
would consider in addition trade requirements, conditions 
of manufacture, distribution and consumption. 

From a classification standpoint, the security of a package 
may with propriety be considered in fixing the rating. 
A package which is less desirable from a transportation 
standpoint may be given a higher rating than one which 
is more desirable. The approval of this rule, however, 
does not sanction disproportionate and arbitrary increases 
in the rating of an article when offered in a less desirable 
package. There should be some relation between the in- 
creased rating and the increase in the risk, difficulty of 
handling and other proper considerations. 

In the present proceeding:the discussion upon a graduate 
scale has centered about Rule 6-B. The principle of this 
rule is correct. It promotes economical use of car space 
and has a tendency to check the careless shipper. The 
restriction of the present rule to light and bulky articles 
is of doubtful propriety. On the other hand, a universal 
graduate scale probably cannot be devised. The loading 
possibilities of different commodities vary so widely in 
their relation to differing car dimensions that it may be 
necessary to adopt different scales for different classes 
of commodities. 

The rule in Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. S. Ry. Co., 19 
I. C. C., 79, approved. It is the ee! of the initial carrier 
not only to advise the shipper of the lower rates apply- 
ing in case of release of valuation, but when informed of 
the shipper’s desire to avail himself of such lower rates 
to obtain the shippers signature in accordance with the 
tariffs. 

“Follow-lot’”” shipments should be marked by the shipper 
whenever they constitute an overflow resulting from the 
failure of the shipper to designate the dimensions of cars 
required. Where the shipments could be loaded in a car 
of the size erdered by the shipper and two cars are fur- 
nished by the carrier, the marking, where necessary, 
should be done by the carrier. 

It is the duty of the delivering carrier to collect the law- 
ful rates on shipments and to correct any errors that may 
have been made by the agents of the initial carrier in 
billing or in the collection of prepaid charges. This 
includes misbilling due to a wrong description of the con- 
tainer. A provision should be inserted that, if the classi- 
fication of a shipment is properly raised at the point of 
destination, by reason of the character of the container, 
the initial carrier shall be.liable for the difference, unless 
misrepresentation was made. 

Every effort of the carriers to compel accuracy and hon- 
esty in descriptions of freight deserves support. Inad- 
vertent and unknowing misdescriptions are unfortunate 
in their possible discriminatory effect; conscious mis- 
representations and misdescriptions are criminal and 
should be rigorously suppressed. 

It is the right and duty of carriers to protect other freight 
from commodities which are likely to damage it. Certain 
perishable freight may at times, for sufficient reason, be 
refused under proper tariff provision or the classification. 

If all the pieces constituting a completed article are of- 
fered as one shipment, under one bill of lading, the freight 
charge should be calculated upon a rating for the com- 
pleted article. This does not prevent a shipper from bill- 
ing separately each constituent part at its respective 
rating. 

Carload quantities should not be received in freight houses. 
Storage space should be reserved for less-than-carload 
shipments. But when, for sufficient reason, a carrier has 
actually stored and handled carload quantities as it stores 
and handles less-than-carload quantities, it is entitled to 
fair compensation for the additional service performed. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 
23 I. C: C., 395, affirmed, subject to the further investiga- 
tion ordered in that case. 

By requiring a substantial minimum to be loaded of each 
commodity in the mixture, it would become impossible 
to defeat the minimum weight requirements of the others 
by including in the shipment a nominal quantity of one. 
Such provision should be inserted in Rule 21-B. 

It would hardly be in the public interest to require carriers 
to load or unload large, heavy, bulky less-than-carload 
shipments at any one of the thousands of stations in this 

country, where they do not, and can not, maintain crews 
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capable of handling consignments of this character. Car- 
riers. should advise shippers at the time shipments are 
received what is expected of them. This rule, like all 
others, must have a reasonable interpretation. Section 
crews should assist shippers wherever possible and prac- 


ticable. d : 5 
25. ‘Shippers’ load and count.” In connection with this sub- 
ject a discussion is given of carriers’ liability under 


ordinary bills of lading and those containing similar 
qualifying clauses. As this subject is covered _by pend- 
ing legislation of Congress fixing the liability of the car- 
riers, the Commission refrains from making recommenda- 
tions. 

26. The allowance of 500 pounds for 
continued. 

27. The classification should either provide for the transporta- 
tion of a necessary caretaker of perishable freight free of 
charge or require carriers to take care of stoves and 
replenish fuel in transit when such protection is required. 

28. While carriers may provide by definite tariff provisions, 
free from undue discrimination, for the advancement of 
storage or transfer charges, the Commission is without 
authority to compel them to do so. 

29. In accordance with established law, classification properly 
may not be predicated upon the uSe to be made of an 
article. Use may, however, be considered as evidence 
of value. Value has a bearing upon rating in the classifi- 
cation. J : 

30. The restriction of the mixture of machinery and machines 

to articles “necessary for the initia] equipment’’ is un- 

justly discriminatory. If it is found necessary to restrict 
the mixture, this should be done by placing a limitation 
upon the quantity of each article that may be shipped in 

a mixed car. . f 

31. In connection with the sliding scale of minima provided 
by Rule 6-B, rules protecting the minimum on the size 

of car ordered, similar to those in effect in western trunk- 

line exceptions to the classification, and in accord with 

our decision in Noble vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 22 L C. C., 

432, should be incorporated in western classification. 

32. In instances where it is difficult to secure the actual weight 
of articles shipped, estimated weights per unit may be 
used. The standard weights per unit must be fair and 
should be the result of careful investigation. The sim- 
plicity and ease of determination under this system are 
commendable. 

Individual items considered in this report are s0 numerous 
and varied that no reference can be made to them in the 
headnotes. 4 ; : i . 

34. It is expected that carriers will revise No. 51 and direct 

the future development of classification in accordance 
with the views expressed in this report. 


‘“‘dunnage”’’ should be 


John M. Jones and Frank Lyon for Interstate Com- 


merce Commission. 
W. M. Barrow for Railroad Commission of Louisiana 


and Louisiana jobbers. 

A. D. Beals and Ben L. Jacobsen for Board of Railroad 
Commissioners of Iowa. 

Henry T. Clarke, Jr., for 
Commission. 

Halford Erickson for Wisconsin Railroad Commission. 

George A. Henshaw and C. B. Rice for Corporation 
Commission of Oklahoma. 

Royal C. Johnson, B. W. Dougherty, Geo. Rice, and 
F. C. Robinson for Board of Railroad Commissioners of 
South Dakota. 

J. A. Little and P. W. Anderson for Board of Railroad 
Commissioners of North Dakota. 

H. D. Loveland for California Railroad Commission. 

John Marshall, George Plumb, John T. White, E. H. 
Hogueland, and E. E. Smythe for Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Kansas. 

Ira B. Mills for Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission and Minnesota shippers. 

Clifford Thorne for Board of Railroad Commissioners 
of Iowa and other states. 

Thos. L. Wolf for Railroad & Warehouse Commission 
of Illinois. 

F. H. Armstrong for Reid Murdock & Co. and Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Exchange, Chicago. 

Chas. K. Arter for American Multigraph Co. 

George T. Atkins, Jr., for Shreveport Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

John H. Atwood and H. G. Wilson for various com- 
mercial organizations throughout the country. 

H. C. Barlow for Chicago Association of Commerce. 

C. A. Banister for the Moline Plow Co. 


Nebraska State Railway 
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S. C. Bates for Springfield Traffic Bureau. 

Geo. T. Bell for Traffic Bureau of Commercial Club of 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

J. M. Belleville for Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League. 

G. J. Bradley for Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Traffic 
Association. 

Leonard Brisley for Pence Auto Co., United Motor 
Supply Co., and O. F. Fenstermacher. 

A. F. Clothier for Lindsay Br: thers. 

P. W. Coyle for St. Louis Business Men’s League. 

B. D. Crane for Arkansas Wholesale Grocers’ Associ- 
tion. 

James A. Dick for El Paso Wholesale Grocers. 

J. C. Dillard for Four States Traffic League and Waco 
Freight Bureau. 

F. Dillen for Dillen & Boney. 

S. O. Dodson for North Dakota Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association. 

E. H. Draper for Western Grocer Co. of Iowa. 

Charles D. Drayton for J. C. Blair Co. and others. 

H. C. Driscoll for Topeka Traffic Association. 

W. J. Evans for National Implement & Vehicle Asso- 
ciation. 

C. O. Follett for Fargo Commercial Club. 

F. P. Gregson for Associated Jobbers of Los Angeles. 

G. Roy Hall for Commercial Club of Duluth. 

J. C. Harpham for Harpham Brothers Co. 

Robert S. Hart for American Writing Paper Co. 

Frank M. Hill for Fresno Traffic Association. 

S. T. Hill and Thomas D. O’Brien for Minnesota Edi- 
torial Association. 

C. E. Hinds for Butler Brothers. 

D. O. Ives for Boston Chamber of Commerce. 


Francis B. James and E. E. Williamson for Ameri- 
can Multigraph Co., and Ingersoll-Rand Co.; International 
Steam Pump Co., embracing: Henry R. Worthington, Geo. 
F. Blake Manufacturing Co., Knowles Steam Pump Works, 
Holly Manufacturing Co., Deane Steam Pump Co., Snow 
Steam Pump Co., Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Co., Clayton Air 
Compressor Works, Power & Mining Machinery Co., Fred 
M. Prescott Steam Pump Co., Jeanesville Tron Works Co., 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., and Sullivan Machinery Co. 

H. D. Jett for John Deere Plow Co. 

R. M. Joyce for Henkle & Joyce Hardware Co. 

H. G. Krake for Commercial Club of St. Joseph, Mo. 

H. C. Lau for H. C. Lau Co. 

H. F. Lindsay for Lindsay Brothers. 

O. A, Leache for Wholesale Grocers. 

M. L. Letts for Letts-Parker Grocer Co. 


Cornelius Lynde, of Cassoday, Butler, Lamb & Foster 
for Chicago Association of Commerce, Wholesale Grocers 
Exchange, National Canners, Libby, McNeil & Libby, and 
others. 


E. J. McVann for Commercial Club of Omaha, Neb. 

Seth Mann for Traffic Bureau of San Francisco Cham 
ber of Commerce. 

F. W. Maxwell for Colorado Manufacturers’ Associ: 
tion Traffic Bureau and Denver Chamber of Commerce. 

G. S. Maxwell for Chambers of Commerce of Dalla 
and Fort Worth, Texas. 

W. A. Mears and S. J. Wettrick for Transportation 
Bureau of the New Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 

Albert N. Merritt for Wholesale Grocers’ Exchange o' 
Chicago. 

F. B, Montgomery and S. D. Snow for Internation:! 
Harvester Co, 
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C. E. More and 8S. D. Snow for National Implement & 
Vehicle Association. 

Louis Motter for Nave-McCord Mercantile Co. of St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Cc. D. Mowen for Fort Smith Traffic Bureau. 

Cc. C. Oden for Houston Chamber of Commerce. 

A. W. Reeves for El Paso Chamber of Commerce. 

Geo. A. Schroeder and Chas. Manegold, Jr., for Milwau- 
kee-Waukesha Brewing Co. 

George Schwake for Grainger Brothers Co. 

F. R. Sebenthall for Wisconsin Retail Implement Deal- 
ers’ Association. 

H. W. Selle for Excelsior Manufacturers. 

Geo. T. Simpson for Minnesota Potato Growers & Ship- 
pers’ Association. 

Sprague, Warner & Co. for Wholesale Grocers’ Ex- 
change of Chicago. 

W. H. Story for American Seeding Machine Co. 

Joseph N. Teal for Transportation Committee, Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce; Traffic Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce, Seattle; Traffic Bureau, and Tacoma Commer- 
cial Club and Chamber of Commerce. 

W. P. Trickett and T. A. McGrath for Minneapolis 
Civic and Commercial Association. 

O. Van Brunt for Simmons Hardware Co. 

Martin Van Persyn for Chicago Wholesale Grocers’ 
Exchange and Sprague Warner & Co. 

Nash S. Weil for Sanger Brothers of Dallas, Texas. 

W. S. Whitten for Lincoln Commercial Club. 

H. G. Wilson for Commercial Club of Kansas City and 
National Industrial Traffic League. 

O. R. Winslow for Commercial Club of Grand Forks. 

R. C. Fyfe and W. F. Dickinson for Western Classifica- 
tion Committee. 

R. M. Collyer for Official Classification Committee. 

W. R. Powe for Southern Classification Committee. 

J. W. Allen for Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co. 

W. H. Gatchell for General Managers’ Association of 
Southeastern lines. 

H. H. Holcomb for Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Co. 

Wm. E. Prendergast and O. W. Dynes for Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. 

Elmer H. Wood for Union Pacific Railroad Co. 

E. J. Seymour for Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way Co. 
Report of the Commission. 


MEYER, Commissioner: 
On Dec. 28, 1911, the carriers in western classifica- 
tion territory, through their authorized agent, filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission “The Western 
Classification No. 51, I. C. C. No. 9,” to take effect 
Feb. 15, 1912. Numerous protests were filed against 
the new classification alleging that the changes con- 
templated would result in raising the general level of 
rates throughout. western classification territory. It 
was requested that an opportunity be granted protestants 
to further examine the proposed schedule, in order 
Oo ascertain the probable effect of the changes in 
Classification therein provided, and to be heard by the 
Commission in respect thereof. On Jan. 29, 1912, an 
informal hearing was held at Chicago before representa- 
ves of the Commission. 
By order of the Commission, dated Feb. 8, 1912, 
operation of western classification No. 51, I. C. C. 
9, was suspended for a period of 120 days from 
the proposed effective date thereof, and the Commision 
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entered upon an investigation concerning the propriety 
of the advances in rates therein contained. By order 
of May 17, 1912, the suspension was extended until 
Dec. 14, 1912. The carriers voluntarily extended the 
suspension until Feb. 14, 1913. In compliance with the 
Commission’s request, complainants and carriers filed 
printed statements of their objections to and defense 
of the proposed classification. Over 20 formal com- 
plaints were filed with the Commission by individual 
shippers, associations of shippers, and state railroad 
commissioners. 

Hearings were held at Washington, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Chicago, San Francisco, Portland, Ore., 
and Seattle. Over 4,000 pages of testimony were taken 
and a large number of voluminous exhibits were filed. 
Elaborate briefs were filed by the carriers and state 
commissions as well as by other parties; and oral 
argument was heard in Washington on October 16 
and 17. 

The Number of Changes. 

The number of changes in western classification No. 
51 against which protest has been made before the 
Commission in this proceeding has been estimated at 
from 1,500 to 2,000. Of this number more than one- 
half result in reductions in charges and the remainder 
in advances. This includes all changes whether result- 
ing from a change in the class proper of an article, a 
change in minimum, the application of rules or package 
requirements. A mere statement of the number of 
changes does not afford a measure of their importance, 
because an advance or a reduction in a single item, 
representing a great volume of business throughout 
western territory, may form a financial point of view 
more than offset changes of the opposite character 
in scores of other items. 


Fundamental Issues. 


The two really momentous questions involved in 
this proceeding are the questions of minimum weights 
and of mixtures, the latter including especially a great 
variety of complaints on the part of people interested 
in agricultural implements and machinery. 

The changes made in the various rules hereinafter 
discussed are highly important to the country as a 
whole, and, in addition, there are hundreds of items 
affecting single interests, or groups of interests, with 
varying degrees of importance; but what may be the 
least important of them from the point of view of 
the country as a whole are doubtless just as important 
to somebody, somewhere, as these momentous issues 
are consequential to the whole public. It is, therefore, 
most desirable that every change should be examined 
with the greatest possible care. Where the number 
of changes, however, is as great as is involved in this 
one proceeding it is apparent that no body of men 
can, in a relatively short time, give such consideration 
to each item as will enable them to express their 
conclusions with reference to each with that degree of 
confidence as to their correctness as would be desirable. 
While the record is full, and apparently complete, 
in regard to many items, there are numerous others 
with reference to which there is no direct testimony 
nor other evidence; and we wish to state at the outset 
that we shall hold ourselves in readiness to modify 
any of the conclusions or suggestions herein expressed 
just as soon as sufficient reliable information making 
such modifications just and proper may beconie avail- 
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able. This applies, perhaps, especially to the hundreds 
of changes regarding which there is nothing in the 
record. 

It would have been very much easier to deal with 
the situation presented in this proceeding if the changes 
proposed had been submitted on the installment plan— 
in single files rather than in battalions. Except for 
the accumulation of this great number of changes before 
giving publicity to them, we can not see that in the 
instant case the Western Classification Committee has 
proceeded in any manner different from that in which 
such bodies have been in the habit of proceeding 
heretofore. In fact, the committee appears to have 
been more searching and deliberate in its investigations 
and in framing its conclusions, 


Classification a Public Function. 


The making of a freight classification is a great 
public function. In the past the hearings before the 
classification committees have been semipublic rather 
than public, and in a certain sense they have been 
private, although in later years the tendency has been 
toward greater publicity. Public business can not be 
conducted in a private way. The failure to recognize 
this fact fully, and to proceed in accordance with it, 
has been largely responsible for the commotion center- 
ing about classification No. 51. 


Methods of Classification Procedure. 


We are referring to the methods of classification 
committees generally up to the present time. These 
methods must be changed to meet the present situation. 
No great reform like classification reform, which 
touches every interest in the country, can ever hope 
to be carried into effect without causing disturbances, 
annoyance, and opposition, and some injustice. It is 
therefore especially important that before a classifica- 
tion committee publishes new rules, descriptions, pack- 
ing requirements, and ratings, full public hearings shall 
have previously been given after sufficient notice. It 
is not necessary to hear everybody. In making a 
classification that would mean endless repetition and 
interminable controversy without ever reaching a 
conclusion. Rather is it important to hear everything. 
In other words, a body of experts in classification 
should hear and know everything and then form their 
conclusions. The conclusions thus formed should not 
be lightly set aside. 

The present proceeding has most forcibly demon- 
strated the necessity of affording wider publicity and 
fuller public hearings in connection with the future 
development of _ classification. If .the classification 
committee will submit proposed changes in smaller 
installments, if it will give ample public notice to 
interested parties of hearings, if it will invite repre- 
sentatives of all the interested state commissions and 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to participate 
in all such hearings, and if it will give due consid- 
eration to all matters which such a course of action 
will bring to its attention, unwieldy proceedings like 
the present investigation will be avoided in the future. 
the public point of view in a manner which is impossi- 
ble under past methods of classification procedure. It 
is this point of view which alone can give the facts 
at the command of experts their proper setting and 
We believe that a modification of procedure 


balance. 


along these lines will greatly facilitate the completion 
of a uniform classification.* 
Classification Units. 

For years past the Western Classification Com- 
mittee has compiled to a certain extent what are 
designated classification units. These units as com- 
piled are a combination or sum of unlike parts, but 
may be expressed with equal propriety as a product 
composed of unlike factors. They are intended to 
express the relation to one another of weights, space, 
and value. While a unit test of this character may 
not finally determine the classification of an article, it 
constitutes a basis for comparison with other articles. 
When all the modifying conditions and facts are known, 
a fair classification relation may be established among 
articles through the aid of this classification unit. A 
compilation of classification units just as far as prac- 
ticable for every item in the classification would 
doubtless be of substantial value in the present forma- 
tive work. The classification is in an inchoate state. 
Perhaps every classification must remain so, Constant 
change appears to be inherent in industrial life. In the 
preparation of western classification No. 51 (and here- 
after this classification will be referred to as No. 51 
and its predecessor as No. 50) the unit principle test 
appears to have been applied to some articles and not 
to others. For many articles the units were not even 
compiled. The classification would be able to meet 
the test of adverse criticism, as well as of independent 
inquiry, much better if this unifying principle had been 
considered throughout. We believe these units should 
be compiled and given due consideration. What im: 
portance is to be attached to the unit figure is a 
matter for decision in each case. 


What Is Uniformity? 


Early in the hearings an attempt was made to elicit 
from competent witnesses information regarding the exact 
meaning and expression of uniformity in classification. 
The contents of the term uniformity have apparently not 
yet taken definite shape. The uniform classification of 
1891 was an attempt to combine the then existing classi- 
fications. No. 51 is said to represent an attempt to intro- 
duce uniformity with respect to rules, descriptions, pack 
ing requirements, and, to a certain extent, ratings. But 
what is the test of this uniformity? In some cases it was 
the existing official classification,.in others the southern, 
in others the western, and in still others something en 
tirely new and different from all of them. The question 
may well be asked whether real uniformity—that is, a 
single classification for the whole United States—can ever 
be achieved in this manner. May it not become necessary 
to subject all of the 10,000 or more objects of transporta- 
tion to a combination of unifying principles and recast 
them into an entirely new classification having no rela 
tionship, except an accidental one, to the existing classi 
fications, and except in so far as the identity, or similarity 
of inherently correct classification principles applying t: 
a given article may bring that about? In asking thi 
question it is assumed that the work of classification | 
to be confined to classification as such, entirely separate! 
from the question of rates and revenues of carriers. Thes° 
latter are vital, of course, and must be carefully consic- 
ered, but not until after the classification has actually 
been worked out. 

*Since these proceedings were instituted, the carriers. ha‘ ¢ 


invited the Interstate Commerce Commission to send a rep! 
sentative to classification meetings. 
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Rates a Separate Issue. 


Classification is an art or a science in itself. Having 
completed a new classification along these or similar lines, 
each carrier’ can readjust its rates on the basis of that 
classification in such a manner as to preserve its existing 
revenues. This assumes what, in our judgment, is the 
correct method of procedure, that the uniform classifica- 
tion must be worked out without an attempt to affect 
revenues. Classification and rates and revenues should be 
kept entirely separate. There will doubtless be many 
coincidences in which the present rate applied to the new 
classification will bring about the exact transportation 
charge which results from the old rate applied to the 
old classification. In other cases the rate must be ad- 
vanced or reduced, depending upon the change in the 
classification of the article in order to protect existing 
revenues. This is entirely without reference to the suf- 
ficiency or insufficiency of present revenues, which is a dis- 
tinct and very different question. It would only compli- 
cate and confuse matters to attempt, through the instru- 
mentality of the classification, to bring about a revision 
in rates and charges. Whether a rate is too high or too 
low should be made a separate issue, distinct from classi- 
fication. Nevertheless, as far as posible, the establishment 
of ratings and the publication of rates should follow 
changes in the classification very closely. A classification 
is a universal tariff from which the schedules of individual 
carriers should not depart, except in cases demanded by 
special conditions. Commodity tariffs in restricted num- 
bers will probably always remain a necessity. 


Classification History Since 1887. 

At this point the past history of the classification 
movement may be briefly described, going back to the 
year 1887. 

The early development of classification of freight by 
the railways in the United States was not along any defi- 
nite lines. Acting independently, carriers originaally 
adopted individual classifications. It has been estimated 
that there were, at one time, as many as 138 distinct classi- 
fications in eastern trunk line territory, varying in the 
number of classes provided, each classification built up 
independently of all others to serve the needs of the par- 
ticular road to which it applied. 

The formation of through routes over connecting lines 
and the growth of through traffic necessitated the estab- 
lishment of classifications in addition to those adopted 
by each separate carrier for its own traffic. To meet this 
need confederations of railroad companies established 
classifications for through traffic in various sections of 
the country, some covering large and some small areas. 
The following are classifications so formed, all of which 
were later absorbed by the official classification: The 
trunk lines westbound classification, the eastbound classi- 
fication, the joint merchandise freight classification, the 
middle and western states classification, the east and 
southbound classification. 

As a result of this multiplicity of classifications, there 
was great confusion in the traffic situation in this respect. 
in very many cases two or more classifications were in 
force on one road; one for local traffic, one for through 
‘raffie in one direction, another for that in the opposite 
direction, and a fourth, perhaps, for traffic coming from 
or going to a particular section of the country. In 1883 
the Wabash Railroad Co. had nine different classifications 
'n effect for traffic originating on its line. The existence 
of so many classifications was a public evil and necessa- 
rily resulted in constant embarrassment in. the inter- 
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change of traffic between the roads. Traffic managers and 
agents found it difficult to quote rates on through traffic 
with any degree of accuracy, and the owners of the freights 
were frequently subjected to the payment of freight 
charges greatly in excess of what they had anticipated. It 
was evident that greater uniformity in classification was 
an urgent need. 

The prohibition of unreasonable discrimination by the 
interstate commerce act of 1887 stimulated the movement 
for uniformity. It was recognized by railroad officials 
that they could not observe the law without establishing 
greater uniformity of classification. 

The first important step in that direction was the 
establishment of the official classification, which was put 
in force in 1887 contemporaneously with the taking effect 
of the act to regulate commerce. This classification was 
generally adopted throughout the territory north of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers and east of a line roughly drawn 
from Chicago to St. Louis and the junction of the Mis- 
sissippi with the Ohio. There were at this time 131 rail- 
way companies within official classification territory, many 
of which still had a separate local classification. At first 
the official classification did not entirely displace all oth- 
ers within the territory which it covered. Of the total 
number of roads using it in 1888, 87 used the official classi- 
fication exclusively, 5 used one other, and 9 used two 
others, 

In 1882 the joint western classification, the forerunner 
of the present western classification, was adopted by cer- 
tain roads running west from Chicago and became effec- 
tive in 1883. The roads making use of the western class- 
ification steadily increased in number until in June, 1889, 
there were 69. During the same year the roads that 
formed the Texas association and also the transcontinen- 
tal lines used this classification, so that, by the end of the 
year, practically all the railways operating throughout the 
territory from Chicago and St. Louis to the Pacific coast 
had adopted it. 


By 1889 the lines south of the Ohio River and east of 
the Mississippi River had adopted the classification of 
the Southern Railway & Steamship Association, later des- 
ignated as the southern classification. 

Since the passage of the interstate commerce law 
no practical advance has been made toward unification 
except as the result of the absorption of special and ex- 
ceptional classifications into those of the three chief class- 
ifications of the country. 

As the present time these three great classifications, 
the official, western, and southern, subject to exception 
sheets and commodity rates of the individual carriers and 
the limited use of certain state classifications, transconti- 
nental tariffs, and the Canadian classification, are the only 
classification applying to interstate traffic. Occasionally, 
however, these classifications overlap. Articles shipped 
from a point in. one territory to a point in another are 
sometimes governed by the classification of the point of 
origin at other times by that of the place of destination. 
Confusion arises particularly in the shipment to and from 
a point located comparatively near a classification bound- 
ary. St. Louis, for instance, uses the official classifica- 
tion for eastbound freight, and the transcontinental tariffs 
for Pacific coast trade. 

As early as 1887 an attempt was made by the traffic 
officials of lines east and west of Chicago to unify the 
official and western classifications, but a series of rate 
wars interfered with the work. 

In 1888 the House of Representatives passed a resolu- 
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tion authorizing and directing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission within three months, or by Jan. 1, 1889, to 
prescribe a “uniform classification” for all the roads in 
the United States. The resolution was unacted upon by 
the Senate, representations having been made that if the 
railroad companies were. given further time they would 
obviate the necessity for congressional action. Prompted 
by the disposition thus manifested in the popular branch 
of Congress and urged thereto by pressure constantly 
brought to bear by this Commission, a convention of traf- 
fic officials of transportation companies throughout the 
country met in Chicago, Dec. 4 and 5, 1888, for the pur- 
pose of considering uniformity of classification. At this 
meeting a standing committee of two members from each 
of the eight traffic associations represented was selected 
and was instructed “to endeavor to combine the existing 
classifications in one general classification by the use of 
such number of classes as will prevent conflicting com- 
modity as well as class rates in the several sections of the 
country, without sacrificing the proper interests of the 
carriers.” 

Meetings were held by this committee at various 
places from time to time during the years 1889 and 1890; 
and finally in June, 1890, a classification was agreed upon 
and recommended for adoption by all the roads on Jan. 1, 
1891. The proposed classification contained nominally 
11 classes, in addition to which the classification provided 
one and one-half, double, two and a half, three and four 
times first class, making in reality 16 classes. The first 
5 numbered classes and the multiples of first class applied 
to less-than-carload lots, while for carload lots the remain- 
ing 6 numbered classes were used. 


With the proposed uniform classification the commit- 
tee submitted a set of rules for the establishment of a per- 
manent organization. These rules provided for a board 
of uniform classification to consist of representatives from 
various territories in which the proposed classification 
would be made.effective. This board was to have power 
by a vote of two-thirds of its members to make necessary 
changes in or additions to the classifications, and its deci- 
sions were to be final. The board was to elect a chair- 
man and three district chairmen, one for the district cov- 
ered by the present official classification, and a third for 
that covered by the western classification. It being recog- 
nized that many changes would have to be made in the 
classification from time to time, the rules provided that 
applications for relief were to be made to the district 
chairmen who would summarize the cases, and present 
them to the board for determination. The district chair- 
men were to unite in recommendations as to the rate to 
be given new or analogous articles, but such advice should 
not prevail unless the chairman approved, authority thus 
given to be subject to review by the board at its succeed- 
ing meetings. 


The following traffic associations were represented on 
the committee which made this report: The New England 
Freight Association, Central Freight Association, Western 
Freight Association, Mississippi Valley Railroads, Trunk 
Line Association, Southern Railway & Steamship Asso- 
ciation, Trans-Missouri Association, and the Southern In- 
terstate Association. Early in the proceedings the Trans- 
continental Association had withdrawn its representatives 
from the committee and had failed to unite in the result 
reached by the conference. 

The members of the committee emphasized the neces- 
sity of showing a broad and liberal spirit. While at no 
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time forgetful of the interests they represented, they en- 
deavored to keep within the horizon the desirability of also 
regarding matters from a national rather than a sectional 
standpoint. In their report the desirability of reducing 
the number of commodity rates in the various territories 
to a minimum was emphasized. While the right of roads 
by agreement to make commodity rates was conceded, it 
was understood that this privilege should be exercised 
sparingly. The report stated: 


The continued operation of the interstate commerce law 
made plain the necessity for greater uniformity. In deference 
thereto, and also to meet the demand for through lines, it be- 
came essential to facilitate the quotation of through rates be- 
tween points far removed. This could most readily be done 
by the issuance of tariffs governed by one classification. If 
two or more classifications were used, resort must be had to 
numerous commodity tariffs. Moreover, the disparities en- 
countered proved annoying to shippers and embarrassing to 
the roads. The public failed to perceive, nor was it always 
possible to explain, why articles of common use should be 
classified differently east and west or north and south of cer- 


tain dividing lines. 
* * 7 . > + 


The constant increase of traffic interchanged with railroads 
in the populous states, together with the legal requirements 
as to the publication of joint tariffs, emphasize the desirability 
(no less than the necessity) of at least approximating uniform- 
ity in freight classification. Without such reform in the ter- 
ritories wherein dissimilar classification overlap, it is imprac- 
ticable to avoid discriminations such as are forbidden. Further- 
more, it is impossible in all cases to insure the equalization of 
through rates via the several gateways between large produc- 
ing and consuming sections when different rules and classifi- 
cations prevail upon connecting lines. Confusion and liability 
ensue and necessarily will continue until the more glaring dif- 
eee are removed, That relief your committee labored to 
afford. 


When Jan. 1, 1891, came, the time fixed for the adop- 
tion of the proposed uniform classification was postponed 
until March 1, 1891, at which time no action was had. 
With March 3 came the adjournment of Congress, and 
with its adjournment all further efforts on the part of the 
earriers toward a uniform classification came to an end. 

In 1906 the Hepburn act was passed giving this Com- 
mission increased powers. One clause of this act pro- 
vided for through rates and routes, which requirement 
made the necessity of uniform classification still more 
evident. 

The question of uniform classification continued to be 
agitated, and in 1907 it was again taken up seriously by 
the railways. A committee of 15 members, consisting of 
five from each classification territory, was appointed to 
consider whether uniformity in classification could be 
accomplished and to suggest a mode of procedure to be 
followed by a permanent committee to be appointed later, 
This temporary committee, after three months of continuous 
investigation, reported that, “while establishment of a uni- 
form classification is impracticable at this time, it can 
ultimately be worked out along intelligent and satisfac- 
tory lines.’ The committee concluded that as to rules, 
descriptions of articles, packing requirements, and mini 
mum carload weights uniformity was possible of attain 
ment; that uniformity in these respects, when accom 
plished, would represent material improvement in classi 
fication conditions; that such uniformity must in any 
event be accomplished before uniform classification rat 
ings can be adopted; and that a committee should b: 
created, whose exclusive work it should be to prepare th 
uniform rules, descriptions of articles, packing requir: 
ments, and minimum carload weights. An executive con 
mittee of 21 executive traffic officers was appointed | 
the carriers to supervise the work, and that committe: 
selected nine traffic men, to be known as the “workin: 
committee,” who were to devote their entire time to the 
work. This committee, known also as the committee on 
uniform classification, was formally organized and begs 
its labors on Sept. 15, 1908, and has been exclusively e:- 
gaged in such work since that time. 
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The original plan of the committee was to proceed 
continuously with the revision of rules, descriptions, and 
minimum weights, until it was ready to propose a com- 
plete uniform scheme. After consideration, however, it 
was determined to suggest to the territorial classification 
committees, from time to time, such changes as had 
already been decided to be desirable in the interest of 
uniformity. After making a careful comparison of the 
three classifications, the rules were taken under consid- 
eration, and following the rules the general descriptions, 
packing requirements, and minimum weights. Many con- 
ferences with shippers were held and the members of 
the committee: spent a great deal of time in the field mak- 
ing personal visits to manufacturing plants and districts. 
The findings of the uniform committee were submitted, 
from time to time, in printed reports to the several classi- 
fication committees for consideration. The changes pro- 
posed were placed upon the dockets of the several classi- 
fication committees, and again hearings were held, in 
which shippers were invited to participate. The findings 
of the uniform committee, in the form adopted by the 
Western Classification Committee, appear in No. 51, which 
is under consideration in this case. 

In the act of June 18, 1910, amending the interstate 
commerce law, the following provisions were inserted in 
section 1: 


And it is hereby made the duty of all common carriers sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Act, to establish, obsenve and en- 
force just and reasonable classifications of property for trans- 
portation, with reference to which rates, tariffs, regulations, or 
practices are or may be made or prescribed; and just and rea- 
sonable regulations and practices affecting classifications, rates, 
or tariffs; the issuance, form, and substance of tickets, receipts 
and bills of lading; the manner and method of presenting, 
marking, packing and delivering property for transportation; 
the facilities for transportation; the carrying of personal, sam- 
ple and excess baggage; and all other matters relating to or 
connected with the receiving, handling, transporting, storing 
and delivery or property subject to the provisions of this Act, 
which may be necessary or proper to secure the safe and 
prompt receipt, handling, transportation and delivery of prop- 
erty subject to the provisions of this Act upon just and rea- 
sonable terms; and every such unjust and unreasonable clas- 
sification, regulation and practice with reference to commerce 
between the states and with foreign countries is prohibited 
and declared to be unlawful. 


And section 15 was amended so as to provide as 
follows: 


That whenever after full hearing * * the Commission 
shall be of opinion that * * * any individual or joint clas- 
sifications, regulations, or practices whatsoever of such carrier 
or carriers subject to the provisions of this Act are unjust or 
unreasonable, or unjustly discriminatory, or unduly preferential 
or prejudicial, or otherwise in violation of any of the provisions 
of this Act, the Commission is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to determine and prescribe * * what individual 
or joint classification, regulation, or practice is just, fair and 
reasonable, to be thereafter followed, and to make and order 
that the carrier or carriers shall cease and desist from such 
violation to the extent to which the Commission finds the same 
to exist, * * * and shall adopt the classification and shall 
conform to and observe the regulation or practice so prescribed. 


Section 15 further provides: 


The Commission may also, after hearing, on a complaint 
or upon its own initiative without complaint, establish through 
routes and joint classification, and may establish joint rates 
as the maximum to be charged, and may prescribe the division 
of such rates as hereinbefore provided, and the terms and con- 
ditions under which such through routes shall be operated, 
whenever the carriers themselves shall have refused or neg- 
lected to establish voluntarily such through routes or joint 
classifications or joint rates; and this provision shall apply 
when one of the connecting carriers is a water line. 


These provisions clearly give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission large supervisory powers over the classifica- 
tion of freight. 


The Attitude of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Uniformity of Classification of Freight. 


In its first annual report, 1887, this Commission com- 
mended the work of the roads in reducing the number of 
classifications as “extremely important and useful,” but 
emphasized the necessity of a single classification for the 
entire country. Repeated mention of the importance of 
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unification was made by the Commission in its succeeding 
annual reports. Its desirability was recognized and urged 
again and again by state railroad commissioners assembled 
in their annual conventions, by shippers’ organizations 
throughout the country, and by railroad officiais them- 
selves. 

After the act took effect, unjust discriminations and 
other grievances, resulting from disagreeing classifications, 
were among the first complaints requiring investigation. 
In Pyle & Sons vs. E. T. V. & G. Ry. Co., 1 I. C. C., 465, 
the Commission said: 


One of the many embarrassments connected with trans- 
portation of freight by railroads consists in the fact that there 
is such a lack of uniformity in the classifications of freight 
found in the different portions of the country. 


In another case where the Commission was called upon 
to investigate classifications it was declared (referred to 
on page 55 of the seventh annual report, 1893— 

The inconsistencies in the treatment of such shipments by 
different carriers under different classifications, and frequently 
by the same carriers where different classifications are used 
for different destinations, have been a source of constant an- 
noyance to the community, and have constituted one of the 
little things the multiplication of which has tended to create 
and intensify a feeling of irritation against railroads and their 


managers. The whole matter is in a state of elaborate and 
unjustifiable confusion. 


In its seventh annual report to Congress, 1893, page 
55, the Commission declared: 


Our experience in making investigations and administering 
the law afford many illustrations of the confusion and injustice, 
which comes as the direct effect of a varying, diverse and con- 
flicting arrangement. The field of interchange of products has 
so extended that the products of every section reach the mar- 
kets of every other section of the country. The margin of 
profit upon all is so narrow that an error in rates as the re- 
sult of differing classification takes away profits and brings 
vexations and losses. 


In its eleventh annual report, 1897, page 70, the Com- 
mission said: 


That the present diversity results in many discriminations 
and losses cannot be doubted, and there is no single step that 
may be taken by the carriers which will go so far to secure 
the establishment of stable rates as the adoption of a single 
and comparatively fixed classification. 


These are but a few of the many declarations the 
Commission has made upon this subject. As often as it 
has had occasion to refer to the subject of a uniform basis 
for rate schedules over the whole country, whether in 
annual reports, opinions rendered, correspondence had, or 
personal conferences, it has not failed to emphasize the 
importance and, indeed, the necessity for such uniformity. 

It has been the opinion of the Commission from the 
beginning that the work of unification could best be under- 
taken by the carriers themselves. During the early years 
when the movement toward uniformity seemed to give 
promise for the establishment of a single classification for 
the entire country, the Commission was quite insistent 
that the railroads should not be interfered with in the 
work. In its second annual report, 1888, in summing ‘up 
its conclusions on this subject, the Commission said: 


_ So long as carriers appear to be laboring toward unification 
with reasonable diligence and in good faith, it is better that 
they should be encouraged and stimulated to continue their 
efforts than that the work should be taken out of their hands. 


The Commission comments as follows, in its fifth an- 
nual report, 1891, page 28, upon the resolution offered in 
Congress in 1888: ‘ 


The failure of this resolution to pass the Senate was a 
circumstance which the Commission did not regret, since it 
appeared then, as it does now, that the action desired could be 
taken by the railway authorities themselves, if they could, 
within any reasonable time be induced to act, with much less 
risk of injury to the financial interests of the carriers and of 
the public than would attend the efforts of the Commission 
or any other public agency, to establish a uniform classification, 


In its attitude toward the proposed uniform classi- 
fication of 1890 the Commission was extremely liberal, 
as is evidenced by the following extracts from its annual 
report of that year: 


For a considerable period, therefore, after the new classifi- 
cation shall be given effect it must be expected that modifi- 
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cations will, from time to time, be made, as the practical ap- 
plication to the business of the country shall make plain the 
necessity or the justice of changes. It is also to be expected 
that many objections will go beyond criticism of particular 
features, and that those who have insisted from the first that 
uniform classification was impracticable will not immediately 
cease from urging that view warmly and earnestly, so that 
possibly it may appear for a time as if the business public 
condemned the work. But temporary opposition of at least 
the interests affected is a necessary attendant upon any con- 
siderable reform in railway service, and the agreement upon 
a uniform classification, however, defective the work may at 
first appear to be, is of itself, as the Commission believes, in 
some sense a reform, because it brings the carriers together 
on a common platform and fixes in the minds of managers the 
fact that the question involved is no longer one of making a 
common classification but of perfecting it. 

For reasons stated in the report, and which would be ob- 
vious without stating, it is but reasonable and just to the car- 
riers endeavoring to effect this reform that great patience on 
the part of the people be invoked, while the new classification 
is being put in force and is having its first effect on the busi- 
ness of the country. It is very plain that large numbers of 
shippers, and to some extent whole sections of the country, 
must be disappointed in the rating of their articles, and that 
many interests must for a time necessarily sacrifice something 
to the general good. Any such work is only accomplished by 
numerous compromises of divergent interests, and it is reason- 
ably to be expected that there will be found in every section 
of the country those who believe that the changes have been 
made in the wrong direction, with the consequent result that 
their own interests suffer from the modifications in classifica- 
tion, which injure where they should have helped them. All 
such complaints will no doubt have due attention, but when 
the work is perfected and the business of the country has had 
time to adapt itself to uniform classification, there is every 
reason to believe the advantage to the country at large, and to 
business interests in every section will be so great and so ob- 
vious as to compel universal acknowledgment. 


Upon the failure of adoption of the uniform classifica- 
tion proposed in 1890, the Commission, in its fifth annual 
report, 1891, stated that: “It does not feel justified in 
asking for further efforts of the carriers the same measure 
of indulgence which from time to time it has heretofore 
suggested should be extended to them, and which was 
thought to be required in the public interest,” and recom- 
mended to Congress the passage of an act “requiring the 
adoption within one year from the date of its passage 
of a uniform classification of freight by the carriers sub- 
ject to the act to regulate commerce, and providing that 
if the same be not adopted within the time limited, either 
this Commission or some other public authority be required 
to adopt and enforce a uniform classification.” It has 
been the attitude not only of the Commission, but also of 
state railroad commissioners, as expressed in resolutions 
adopted at their annual conventions, and of shippers, 
that the country can not without legislative inducement 
expect uniformity within a reasonable time as the result 
of voluntary action of railway officials. This Commission 
has, however, continued to be of the opinion that the prac- 
tical experience of the carriers gives them a special fitness 
for the task. Thus we find the following expression by 
the Commission in its eleventh annual report, 1897, pages 
68 and 69: 

It is evident that the carriers themselves, by mutual con- 
cessions, and through voluntary and harmonious action, can 
accomplish this reform with much less loss, embarrassment and 


friction than will presumably result if Congress or some dele- 
gated tribunal establishes a classification for them. 


It was therefore with distinct interest and satisfac- 
tion that the Commission noted the definite steps recently 
taken by carriers to establish a standard classification 
which should take the place of the existing separate classi- 
fications. After commenting upon the work done in revis- 
ing rules, regulations and descriptions, the Commission, in 
its annuai report for 1910, says: 


The question of determining a uniform number of classes 
for rate assignments is recognized as a more difficult and in- 
tricate problem, and it is realized that a somewhat longer time 
will be necessary for consideration and adjustment to this 
feature of uniformity. 


It was thought proper by the Commission to suggest 
to the carriers that as rapidly as any of the features of 
uniformity were determined upon by the uniform com- 
mittee the same should be incorporated in the existing 


classifications, as under this plan an increasing degree of 
uniformity may be gradually accomplished. 

The Commission has always realized that the difficul- 
ties and work connected with the establishment of a uni- 
form classification, or even approximating a uniform classi- 
fication, are very great. It has constantly been recognized 
that the final adjustment of a uniform classification must 
necessarily be the arrangement of a great number of com- 
promises. On pages 32 and 33 of its fourth annual report, 
1890, the Commission said: 


It was perfectly obvious that the merging could not be ef- 
fected by the voluntary action of the railroad authorities, which 
had made the classifications without very great concessions 
being made on every side—concessions the necessary effect of 
which must be, while lowering the relative rates upon some ar- 
ticles of commerce, to very considerably increase them upon 
others. Not only would the roads be affected thereby, but every 
section of the country would, of necessity, be compelled to re- 
sign something of the advantage, which before it has enoyed 
in respect to its special products or industries; and it could not 
be expected to assent to this willingly until it should be made 
to see that adequate compensation was made in other directions. 
It would not be enough that the completion of such a work 
could plainly be seen to be of national importance and politic, 
and useful for the people as a whole, but it must also be evi- 
dent to any particular section that it lost nothing by its accom- 
plishment. Even when this was obvious, the local interests un- 
favorably affected by the unification must be expected to op- 
pose it vigorously. 


On the other hand the Commission has said In re 
Advances in Rates on Locomotives and Tenders, 21 I. C. 
C., 108: 


While every effort conducive to uniformity of classification 
is to be commended, it does not fellow that that result should 
be attained by accepting as a standard a classification prescrib- 
ing a rate which when applied to a given commodity or territory 
becomes unreasonable. 


It was further recognized by the Commission that: 


When unification is finally accomplished, whether by the 
voluntary action of the carriers themselves or as a compulsory 
legislation, there must be a transition period while the country 
is becoming familiarized with it when some degree of embar- 
rassment and dissatisfaction is to be expected, and when large 
demands will be made upon the patience and forbearance of 
the general public while business is adapting itself to the work- 
ing of the new order of things. [Fifth annual report, 1891, 
page 34.] 

Although recognizing that there are great difficulties 
to be overcome, the Commission has constantly main- 
tained the view that unification is practical. 


That this is entirely practicable is demonstrated by the 
great advances which has already been made toward uniformity, 
and by the fact that such progress could not have been attained 
without the subordination of business and carrying interests in 
various localities to the commercial and transportation conven- 
iences of the country at large. The accomplishment of uniform 
classification involves only a continuance of the work upon the 
line of rendering individual interest and local advantage sub- 
servient to the general welfare. That this will not require any 
real sacrifice or injury is proven by the absence of any proposi- 
tion to retrace a single step in the work which has been done 
toward securing uniformity; on the contrary, all interested 
parties concede the great desirability, and most commercial in- 
terests urge the necessity, of a single freight classification. 
[Eighth annual report, 1894, page 35.] 


In its eleventh annual report, 1897, page 67, the Com- 
mission says: 


But these difficulties are not insurmountable to men of 
long experience in work of this sort, and it is believed that the 
great mass of freight articles could be fairly grouped by them 
in a single classification. They would take into account whether 
commodities were crude, rough or finished; liquid or dry; 
knocked down or set up; loose or in bulk, nested or in boxes, 
or otherwise packed; if vegetables, whether green or dry, desic- 
cated or evaporated; the market value and shippers’ repre- 
sentations as to their character; the cost of service, length 
and direction of haul; the season and manner of shipment; 
the space occupied and weight; whether in carload or less-than- 
carload lots; the volume of annual shipments to be calculated 
on; the sort of car required, whether flat, gondola, box, tank 
or special; whether ice or heat must be furnished; the speed 
of trains necessary for perishable or otherwise rush goods; the 
risk of handling, either to the goods themselves or other prop- 
erty; the weights, actual and estimated; the carrier’s risk or 
owner’s release from damage or loss. All these circumstances, 
bewildering as they appear to a layman, are comparatively 
simple to the expert; and the considerations which have re- 
tarded the adoption of a uniform classification have had little 
to do with difficulties of this description. 


Before proceeding to a discussion of specific rules and 
other changes in No. 51, several other general considera- 
tions should be noticed. The first of these is the ques- 
tion of carload ratings. 
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When Carload Ratings Are Necessary. 


Some carload ratings have been eliminated and others 
introduced. The number of these has been variously esti- 
mated. In connection with particular articles specified 
in the record this matter will be discussed in another part 
of this report. We desire here to direct attention to the 
fundamental question, “When is a commodity entitled to 
No 50 gave mousetraps a carload rat- 
No. 50 denied a carload rating 
to caraway seed and No. 51 grants it. No. 50 granted a 
carload rate on bird seed and No. 51 denies it. In No. 51 
there are carload ratings on shoe pegs and dog biscuits, 
while No. 51 obtained no such ratings. Upon what basis 
should such questions be decided? 

It is apparent that a manufacturer who 
mousetraps by the carload has an advantage over the 
manufacturer who can not do so to the extent of the 
difference between the carload and the less-than-carload 
rate, minus the cost of loading and unloading. The mouse- 
trap being an article of general use, but restricted volume 
of demand, be manufactured in many 
localities to supply a local market. Shipments by the 
local manufacturer to near-by distributing points would 
naturally be in less-than-carload quantities and at 
than-carload rates. If, now, a distant manufacturer can 
secure a carload rating and ship into this local territory 
through his jobbers, he may possibly drive the local man 
out of the field, and to that extent, and in this respect, 
the carload rating leads directly to concentration. On 
the other hand, a denial of a carload rating on mousetraps 
might prevent a superior kind of trap from being intro- 
duced in territories which are now provided with only 
an inferior trap, locally manufactured, and sold at a high 
price. Assuming that people are entitled to the best qual- 
ity of mousetrap at the lowest price, the conclusion follows 
that the carload ratings of mousetraps has a tendency to 
improve the quality of traps and to reduce their price to 
the users. This is without reference to the desirability 
of exterminating mice, a consideration of which in this 
connection would open the door to many controversial 
fields. 

The conclusion in which argumentative considerations 
relating to this question reach a point of equilibrium ap- 
pears to be this, that a carload rating should be estab- 
lished for a commodity when that commodity can be 
offered for shipment in carload quantities, unless public 
interest or other valid considerations require the con- 
trary. We have in view primarily the territory affected 
by Western Classification and the practices heretofore 
in effect in that territory. It might be suggested that 
there should be a reasonable prospect of a minimum num- 
ber of carloads within a certain period of time, but this 
leads to arbitrary limitations when such limitations are 
not inherently necessary. Assuming a proper relation 
between carload and less-than-carload rates, the establish- 
ment of carload ratings whenever carload quantities are 
offered will, we believe, meet the needs of new and grow- 
ing lines of industry without discrimination. 

This leads us to remark briefly with respect to another 
somewhat fundamental principle, namely, the relation of 
carload to less-than-carload rates. 


a carload rating?” 
ing and No. 51 denies it. 


can ship 


can conceivably 


less- 


Relation Between Carload and Less-Than-Carload Rates. 

It appears that an excessive difference between the 
carload and the less-than-carload rates on the same com- 
modity results in an undue preference to the carload ship- 
per of that commodity.- Both the assignment of a com- 
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modity to its place in the classification and the tariff rate 
made applicable to the respective classes by individual 
carriers determine the relationship of carload to less-than- 
carload shipments expressed in dollars and cents, which, 
after all, is the relationship which interests the public. 
For purposes of illustration it may be assumed that a 
commodity “X” is placed in class C when shipped in car- 
load quantities and first class when shipped in less-than- 
carload quantities. If, now, between two given points the 
carload rate on the commodity “X” i¢ 10 cents and the 
first-class rate 65 cents, this gap is greater than it would 
be if the carload rate were 10 cents and the first-class 
less-than-carload rate 50 cents. The gap would be still 
greater if the commodity “X” took class-E rate in carloads 
and double first-class in less than carloads, with perhaps 
a Class-E rate between two given points of 5 cents as 
compared with a double first-class rate of $1.30. The gap 
is very much narrowed if the commodity “X” is placed 
into class B in carload quantities and first class in less- 
than-carload quantities, with a rate of, say, 15 cents on 
class B and 35 cents for first class less than carload, It 
must be apparent to everyone, without further discussion 
that the position of carload and less-than-carload manufac- 
turers and jobbers who compete, so far ag the railway 
charges affect this competition, is very difficult in each 
of the assumed illustrations with respect to the commodity 
“X.” We give below tables which are fairly illustrative 
of the relationship of carload to less-than-carload quanti- 
ties as shown in existing classifications and rate schedules. 


TABLE BASED UPON NO. 51. 


Showing class rates on articles named, 1. c. l. and c. 1., from Chi- 
cago, Ill., to Denver, Colo., Omaha, Neb., and St. Paul, Minn. 
Rates given are computed by applying No. 51 to existing 
rate schedules. 


To To To St. 
Denver, Colo. Omaha, Neb. Paul, Minn. 
Percent- Percent- Percent- 
Rates. age,c.l. Rates. age, c. l. Rates. age, c. l. 
Commodity. Cents, tol.c.l. Cents. tol. c.1l. Cents. tol.c. Ll 
Coffee: 
L. c. L, 4th.. 85 ats a8 32 on thee 25 ented ach 
S. by -OReiss OF 0.7882 27 0.8437 20 0.80 
Conduits, cement: 
L. c. 1, 4th.. 85 seeks 32 énaeeb 25 hs coal ath 
a) a 40 -4705 16 .50 13 52 
Iron castings 
(less than 100 
lbs. in bundles): 
L. c. 1., 1st..180 ots ara 80 er 60 sows 
Gch: Bh. a. OF 3722 27 .3374 20 3333 
Iron castings 
(over 100 Ibs., 
in bundles): 
ie ©. ice Oesckne sate ois 45 at 40 és aie 
C. bs. Gtitaes i 67 .6090 27 .60 20 50 
Powder, common 
black: 
lL. «4, . Di.360 Liratenes 160 — BO oe hak 
L. c. Ll, Ist..180 aoe ere 80 eae a oo -” dae 
Rakes, horse: 
ae a ae ee i A ceabteat 40) 
ee ees 7318 32 7111 25 625 
Scythes: 
a OG ly. OG. 258 wie aah 65 ee 50 i 
Ce hes Baw teds 80% 5551 32 .4923 25 50 
Threshers: 
L. c. 1, 1Ist..180 ieeube 80 peewee 60 eae 
& LL, Ai.ortes BY 4472 32 .40 25 4166 


TABLE BASED UPON NO. 50. 


Statement showing class rates on articles named, 1. c. l. and 
ce. L, from Kansas City, Mo., to Denver, Colo., Oklahoma 


City, Okla., and Topeka, Kan.; also the relative percentages, 
Rates are those in effect at the present time. 


From Kansas City, Mo. 


To To Oklahoma To 
Denver, Colo. City, Okla. Topeka, Kan. 
Percent- Percent- Percent- 
Rates. age,c.l Rates. age, c. 1. Rates. age, c. 1. 
Commodity. Cents. tol.c.l. Cents. tol. c.1. Cents. tol. c.1. 
Conduits, cement: 
L. c. 1, 4th..65 pie ee 62 oan eal 15 cdn maid 
ee Se 30 0.461 23 0.370 5% 0.366 
Iron castings 
(less than 100 
lbs.): 
L. ec. 1, 1st..125 petbsiti 95 pees 29 ‘tame e 
©... &, 5th... .40 46 -484 10 .344 
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Iron castings 
(over 100 lbs.): 


L. c. L, 4th.. 65 one the 2 a eo Sala 
C...4, 6th.... -769 46 .741 10 -666 
Powder, common 
black: 
L. c lL, Dl..250 sepees | fait edicts 58 Salata 
Ae 125 .50 95 .50 29 .50 
Rakes, horse: 
in & L, 34.. B peness 74 Sachece i ree 
Sy: Mibiveoes 70 75 48 648 12 631 
Scythes: 
kL. c. lL, 2d..100 cmunabind 82 iewisice 24 vient 
Site dhevces 69 .60 48 .585 12 -500 
Threshers: 
lL. c Ll, Ist..125 @ceces 95 eccese 29 eosees 
ie deen aan 60 .48 48 .505 12 -413 
Coffee: 
L. c. 1, 4th.. 65 ee 62 —— 15 jena 
ie Oe a -769 46 .741 10 .666 
Fiber packing 
boxes, n. o. &., 
empty: 
L. c. 1, D1..250 sabi we 190 dpi 58 Te 
ea: eae 20 62 326 15 -258 
Burial cases, 
caskets, etc., 
boxed: 
a &. L. oe. 008 ingnen 82 / 24 . 
ein Me «nse .80 74 102 19 791 
Cement, building: 
L. c 1., 4th.. 65 jemane 62 ols Oa i - rene 
9? eae 40 615 32 .516 8 .533 
Gas burners and 
attachments 
ia & &.. oé:. 2 - , 74 ; . 19 95d 
a a a 62 16 621 10 526 
Lamp-posts, 
bronze; 
; om 2. $8.,100 cetera as 82 : . 24 tir 
*, =e Se: .65 62 .756 15 .625 
Pyrites 
L. c, 1, 4th.. 65 ; 62 ee 15 Maes 
a tn Bienes OS 526 26 .419 7 166 
Lamp and car- 
bon, black: 
L. c. 1 1144.187% $k deen 142% j ; 43% ‘ 
a Mee «6p e 100 533 82 575 24 .550 
Pontoons, wooden 
or steel: 
% ¢. L, D1..350 ee 190 oh bet 58 caeatin 
eB Dies eas 80 32 74 .389 19 320 


It appears to us that one of the great purposes in the 
construction of a uniform classification should be the 
establishment of just relations between carload and less- 
than-carload quantities in accordance with some consistent 
principle throughout the classification and the rate sched- 
ules which may be constructed upon it. All the different 
factors which enter into the establishment of a rate should 
be considered in the establishment of this classification 
and tariff schedule relationship. One of these elements 
which appears to be so frequently overlooked, judging by 
what is reflected in the above table, igs the difference in 
the cost to the carriers of conducting the carload and 
the less-than-carload traffic. This cost should be ascer- 
tained as accurately as possible and due weight given to 
it in determining the classification and rates for less- 
than-carload quantities as compared with carload quanti- 
ties. 

Carload Mixtures. 

We have already alluded to the general question of 
mixtures. Scores of special questions of mixtures are 
involved. But all of these are overshadowed by the appli- 
cation of various complainants and interveners to have 
rule 10 of the official classification incorporated in the 
western. Rule 10 of official classification reads as follows: 

When a number of different articles (provided with 1. ec. 1. 
and ec. l. ratings) taking the same class or rate in carloads are 
shipped at one time by one consignor to one consignee and 
destination, in carloads, they will be charged at the ec. 1. rate 
applicable to said articles and at the highest minimum carload 
weight provided for any of the articles (actual or estimated 
weight to be charged for if in excess of the minimum weight), 
except that if the aggregate charge upon the entire shipment is 
less on basis of c. l. rate and minimum carload weight (actual 
or estimated weight if in excess of minimum weight) for one 
or more of the articles, and on basis of actual or estimated 
weight and l. c. 1. rate or rates for the other article or articles, 
the shipment will be charged and waybilled accordingly. If 
the articles (provided with 1. c. l. and c. 1. ratings) are differ- 
ently classified or rated in carloads, the carload rate for the 


article or articles taking the highest class or rate and the high- 
est minimum carload weight for any such articles taking the 
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highest class or rate shall be charged on all the articles that 
make up the carload (actual or estimated weight to be charged 
for when in excess of the minimum weight), excepting as pro- 
vided in rule 7 (A), and also excepting that if the aggregate 
charge upon the entire shipment is less on basis of c. 1. rate 
and minimum carload weight (actual or estimated weight if in 
excess Of minimum weight) for one or more of the articles, 
and on basis of actual or estimated weight at 1. c. l. rate or 
rates for the other article or articles the shipment will be 
charged and waybilled accordingly. (See notes 1, 2, 3 and 4.) 

Note 1—Packages containing articles of. more than one class 
will be rated in accordance with the terms of rule 15—A. 

Note 2—Rule 10 will not apply upon shipments of live stock 
in mixed carloads. For rules governing shipments of live stock 
in mixed carloads, see live stock regulations, pages 157 and 158. 

Note 3—Mixed carloads of live stock and vehicles, either 
self-propelling or nonself-propelling vehicles, will be subject to 
the minimum carload weights provided for live stock, and at the 
highest rate provided for either live stock or vehicles. 

Note 4—On mixed carload shipments, including articles 
packed in boxes, cases, drums, or pails made of strawboard, 
pulp or fiber board, etc., and which, under the terms of rule 2 
(B) and (C), are subject to an additional charge of 20 per cent, 
said additional charge will apply only to the weight of the 
articles in such packages and not to the entire carload shipment. 


This rule has recently been amended so as to require 
that the commodity which shall govern as to rate and 
minimum shall equal at least 10 per cent of the entire 
carload shipment. The rule as revised by the official 
classification committee is published in supplement § to 
classification No. 38, and reads as follows: 


(A) When a number of different articles (provided with l. 
c. l. and ec. 1. ratings) are shipped at one time by one consignor 
to one consignee and destination, in carloads, they will be 
charged at the ec. l. rate applicable to the highest classed or 
rated article and at minimum carload weight as provided in 
sections B or C of this rule (actual or estimated weight to be 
charged for if in excess of the minimum weight), excepting as 
provided in rule 7 (A), and also excepting that if the aggregate 
charge upon the entire shipment is less on basis of c. 1. rate 
and minimum carload weight (actual or estimated weight if in 
excess of the minimum weight) for one or more of the articles 
and on basis of actual or estimated weight at 1. c. l. rate or 
rates for the other article or articles, the shipment will be 
charged accordingly. (See notes 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5.) 

(B) If all of the articles in the mixture take the same class 
or rate in carloads, the minimum carload weight will be the 
highest provided for any of the articles. 

(C) If the articles in the mixture are differently classified 
or rated in carloads, the minimum carload weight will be the 
highest provided for any article or articles taking the highest 
e. l. elass or rate, provided the actual weight (or estimated 
weight if so classified or rated) of the article or articles, taking 
the highest c. 1. class or rate is 10 per cent or more of the 
highest minimum carload weight provided for any of the articles 
taking the highest c. 1. class or rate. 

If the articles in the mixture are differently classified or 
rated in carloads and the actual or estimated weight of the 
article or articles taking the highest c. |. class or rate is less 
than 10 per cent of the highest minimum carload weight pro- 
vided for any of such articles, they will not be entitled to be 
included in the mixture, but will be separately charged at their 
l. ec. |. rate or rates. (See section D.) 

(D) If the aggregate charge upon any mixed carload ship- 
ment of articles differently classified or rated in carloads is 
less on basis of the c. 1. rate for the article or articles taking 
the highest class or rate and on basis of the highest carload 
minimum weight on any article in the shipment than would 
accrue under rule 10 (C), the shipment will be charged at the 
rate for the highest classed or rated article or articles and at the 
highest minimum carload weight for any article contained in 
the mixture. 

Note 1.—Rule 5 (C) will not apply to mixed carload ship- 
ments of which any article is subject to rule 27 when shipper 
ments of which any article is subject to rule 27 when shipped 
in straight carloads. 

Note 2.—Packages containing articles of more than one 
class will be rated in accordance with the terms of rule 15 (A). 

Note 3.—Rule 10 will not apply upon shipments of live stock 
in mixed carloads. For rules governing shipments of live stock 
in mixed carloads, see live stock regulations, pages 157 and 158 
of official classification No. 38 and pages 29, 30 and 31 of this 
supplement. 

Note 4.—Mixed carloads of live stock and vehicles, either 
self-propelling or nonself-propelling vehicles, will be subject to 
the minimum carload weights provided for live stock and at the 
highest rate provided for either live stock or vehicles. 

Note 5.—On mixed carload shipments, including articles 
packed in boxes, cases, drums, or pails made of strawboard, pulp 
or fiber board, etc., and which under the terms of rule 2 (B) 
and (C) are subject to an additional charge of 20 per cent, said 
additional charge will apply only to the weight of the articles 
in such packages and not to the entire carload shipment. 


Arguments on Mixtures, 


Upon the argument attention was called to the fact 
that the present proposal involves the application of this 
rule to class rates oniy and not to commodity rates. 

In support of the rule it was alleged that from a 
transportation standpoint not a single objection can be 
raised to a carload rate for mixed carloads. It was as- 
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serted that a carload rate is fundamentally a quantity 
rate based on economy in handling, that this is the only 
factor to be considered in making a carload rate, and that 
this economy is as absolutely a factor in the handling of 
a mixed carload of two or more commodities as it is in 
the handling of a carload of one commodity. The mis- 
cellaneous nature of the contents of the car, point of 
origin, point of delivery, ownership of contents, how, 
where, or by whom sold or bought, whether manufactured, 
bought, or sold by one or more parties, whether one party 
or another is permitted to sell or buy were declared not 
proper factors to consider in the making of a carload rate 
nor in the granting of the privilege of mixing a carload of 
various commodities at a carload rate. Mixed carloads 
were declared to be, in fact, carloads, and therefore en- 
titled to a carload rate. 

From a commercial standpoint it was argued that 
the objectors to the rule are not entitled to an adjust- 
ment of rates and application of rules that will afford 
them protection against outside competition; that rates 
should not be built on the theory that they are 
entitled to a monopoly of the trade in their section. 

It was further contended that to allow one shipper 
to mix one class of goods and not to allow another 
shipper to mix another kind of goods, provided both 
shipments come under the well-established rule that 
justifies the making of carload rates—namely, economy 
in handling—constitutes a discrimination. Specific 
mixtures are generally especially suited to certain 
interests and may not meet the needs and require- 
ments of other shippers and receivers of freight. 

It was stated that there is no substantial difference 
between the equipment of western roads and roads 
operating in official classification territory where the 
rule has been in force for a long time, without any 
apparent hardship to the carriers, such as would result 
from non-intelligent or extraordinary mixtures, neces- 
sitating the use of expensive equipment for articles 
which should move in cheap cars. 

It was further stated that it should be borne in 
mind that the rate and the minimum must be taken 
together, and that the highest rate and the proper 
minimum are actually paid by the shipper, and that 
the shipment is entitled to a carload rate even where 
the commodity, which governs as to rate and minimum, 
constitutes but a small portion of the carload. In 
supplement 8 to official classfication No. 38 the rule 
has been amended as shown above so as to require 
that the commodity which shall govern as to rate and 
minimum shall equal at least 10 per cent of the entire 
shipment. It is alleged, however, that such a provision 
would exclude the privilege of mixing in many instances 
when it ought to be accorded. 

In regard to the centralization of distribution, feared 
by the opponents of the rule, it was asserted that there 
is no territory where industry and commerce are more 
equally and properly divided and disbursed than in 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and those states which grew 
under the mixed-carload rule. 

Attention was also called to the fact that a large 
number of mixtures originally provided for in western 
classification No, 26, 1898, have gradually been elimi- 
nated. Special reference was made to mixtures of 
food products. 

In opposition to the rule, attention was first called 
to the fact that there are now a large number of 
Specific mixtures in western classification. 
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It was argued that the Commission has not power 
under the act in the present proceeding to establish 
in western classification the rule under consideration. 

Opponents of the rule alleged that the present 
specific mixtures do not necessitate the employment 
of any different equipment than would be employed 
if you shipped each of the component parts in that 
mixture by straight carloads, but that under the 
proposed rule the carrier may be required to accept 
any mixture which the most extraordinary shipper may 
thrust upon it, such as would necessitate putting a 
commodity which ought to go into a cheap car in an 
expensive car. . The mixture of furniture and pig iron 
was used as an illustration. To require a carrier to 
use more expensive equipment than is necessary was 
declared to be virtually lowering his rate on the 
article so transported, in that its earnings are decreased. 

The non-intelligent mixture, such as would increase 
the carriers’ risk, due to damage to freight, was men- 
tioned as another reason for not allowing absolute 
freedom of mixtures. While it was recognized that 
such mixtures would seldom occur, it was argued that 
a rule should not be so formed as to give anyone 
the power to perpetrate a wrong, even thought it be 
improbable that this power be exercised. 

It is often contended that the rule under con- 
sideration is unfair, in that the shipper, by loading 
a less quantity than the prescribed minimum of a 
commodity taking a higher rate but lower minimum, 
can secure the shipment at a lower cost than if the 
lower rate and its minimum or the less-than-carload 
charge were applied. 

In answer to the argument that the denial of 
universal mixture would result in discrimination, it 
was stated that those who feel themselves discriminated 
against have the privilege of appealing to the carriers 
or to the Commission, in the proper way, to have 
formulated a specific mixture rule that will cover their 
situation. 

The opponents of the rule further stated that its 
application to western territory would result in a 
concentration of distribution for the entire western 
country at Chicago. 

Emphasis was laid on the fact that the Commission 
is not formulating rules as it would if it were beginning 
with a virgin situation, entirely untrammeled by any 
pre-existing conditions, but that we are dealing with 
a mass of rates that have already been established and 
with communities which have grown up under certain 
conditions. With the building of the west distributors 
have come westward, great business ahd great estab- 
lishments have been erected and have their foundation 
in the transportation situation that has prevailed. Dis- 
astrous effects would result to the trade of these 
western jobbers, it was asserted, if the rule were 
applied. 

From an economic standpoint, it was argued that it 
is to the best interests of society that each community 
should have within it all the elements necessary to its 
well-being, and that consequently too great concentra- 
tion of distribution of undesirable, even though such 
concentration might result in lower prices. 


Conclusions on Mixtures. 


Considering the facts of record and giving due 
weight to the arguments on both sides, we express 
the view that the somewhat general restriction and 
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elimination of mixtures in No. 51 was a mistake and 
contrary to the best interests of the carriers themselves 
as well as of the public. In many former proceedings 
our attention has been forcefully directed to expensive 


terminals which carriers are obliged to maintain, 
especially in large cities. A great proportion of such 


terminal properties is devoted to freight service. Great 
warehouses and correspondingly expensive loading plat- 
forms and accessory 

than-carload shipments. 


individual packages, or 


facilities are less- 


Every 


given up to 
consolidation of these 
groups of packages, into carload 
quantities saves not only storage and handling facilities 
The 


shortage. 


but also car 
during times of car 
worked out No. 51, 
it in so 


space. latter is especially 


The 
though it 


important 


committee which 


even nowhere expresses 


many words, was obviously aiming constantly 


at a better utilization of car space. A liberalization of 
mixtures in the classification and the resulting 


solidation of small shipments into ecarload lots will tend 


con- 


directly to a better utilization of car space and the 
saving of investments in railway terminals and their 
operation. 

Former Decisions Bearing Upon Classification. 


The elements of classification have been discussed 
so many times by the Commission that nothing more is 
required than past utterances. 

In Pyle & Sons v. E. T., V. & G. Ry. Co, 11.C4.C 


465, the 


here reference to its 


Commission said: 

e _In grouping articles together in a class for the purpose of 
fixing rates upon these articles severa] considerations are 
usually deemed by the carrier of a very controlling nature. 
Among these may be mentioned bulk and space occupied, value, 
hazardous and extra-hazardous freight, liability to waste or in- 
jury in transit, weight, or the like. 


In Thurber v. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. 


473, the Commission 


om, 3 3 Ci Ce 
said: 


A classification is not a fixed condition to which other inter- 
ests must necessarily yield. It is the right of carriers for their 
own and the public convenience, and may be changed by its 
creators. If incompatible with public interests, it should be 
modified to subserve those interests. 


In Warner v. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. 41.C C. 
2, it was held that: 


Both the market value of the commodities and the volume 
of business they furnish to carriers are proper elements to be 
considered in classification. 


In Harvard Co. v. P. R. R. Co., 4 I. C. C., 212, the evi- 
dence showed that the controlling conditions determining 
the classification of goods by the official classification com- 
mittee were bulk and space occupied, the weight of the 
package as compared with its dimensions, the value of 
the goods, the volume of traffic, and whether the goods 
could be loaded in a car so as to get a full carload. In 
this case the Commission held: 


That a reasonable, fair and just difference may be made in 
proportion to quantity hauled of the same article in a full car- 
load and in less-than-carload lots, and that respective rates 
charged upon each according to weight, is a principle that has 
been openly recognized by the Commission. That a rate maker 
may, and in fact should, take into consideration * * * * such 
controlling conditions, in preparing a classification, as bulk and 
Space occupied, the weight of the article as compared with its 
dimensions, its value, whether it can be so loaded into a car as 
to make a full carload and whether as a matter of fact it is 
hauled in carloads as well as in less than carloads, are each and 
all true. But the mere fact that one article, for example, sewing 
machines, is shipped “‘in greater quantities” than surgical chairs, 
when each as a rule is shipped in less-than-carload quantities, 
and of no large difference in bulk, weight and value, and of no 
appreciable difference in expense of handling and of haul, that 
this alone should constitute in itself any reason why the former 
should enjoy lower rates or classification than the latter, merely 
for the reason that they are shipped “in greater quantities,”’ is a 
doctrine to which we can not give assent. In such a case mere 
quantity not measured by a recognized unit of quantity adapted 
to carriage and lessening the expense of handling by carriage, 
can not be allowed to affect rates in transportation of property. 
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In Coxe Bros. & Co. v. L. V. R. R. Co., 4 I. C. C., 435, 
the Commission said: 


For convenience in making transportation rates and charges, 
freight is arranged and put into different classes according to 
expense of carriage, bulk, value, risk, condition, and other con- 
siderations affecting the cost and value of the transportation 
service. 

D., L. & W. R. R. Co., 6 I. 


In Page v. C. C., 548, it was 


held: 


The elements of bulk, weight, value and character are made 
considerations in determining approximately what freight 
articles are so analogous as to entitle them to the same classi- 
fication. 


In Meyer v. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 9 I. C..C., 78, it 


was stated by the Commission: 


It has been repeatedly claimed by carriers and repeatedly 
held by the Commission that in the form of a classification bulk, 
value, liability to damage, and similar elements affecting the 
desirabliity of the traffic should be considered, and that analogous 
articles should ordinarily be placed in the same class * * *. 
Manifestly in determining what freight rates shall be borne by 
different commodities an attempt should be made to obtain a 
fair relation between those commodities, and a Classification 
which utterly ignores all considerations of this kind or which 
utterly fails to give due weight to such considerations is unjust 
and unreasonable. 


In National Hay Asso. v. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co., 9 I. C. 
C., 264, the Commission said: 


In a classification such as the official, which contains but six 
general classes, it is manifestiy impossible to bring together in 
each class only such articles as resemble each other in the 
elements of character, use, value, volume, bulk, weight, risk, 
and expense of handling, which have so often been referred to as 
governing conditions in freight classifications Besides these 
general considerations affecting classification, competition is an 
important factor. Such competition includes not only that be- 
tween carriers, but also that of a commodity produced in one 
section with the same commodity produced in another section, 
and sometimes the competition of one kind of traffic with 
another. 


In Procter & Gamble Co. v. C. H. & D. Ry. Co., 9 
I. C. C., 440, the Commission held: 


Freight classification is based upon the relations which com- 
modities bear to each other in such respects as character, use, 
bulk, weight, value, tonnage or volume, risk, cost of carriage, 
ease of handling, and controlling conditions caused by com- 
petition. 


In Planters’ Compress Co. v. C., C., C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 
11 I. C. C., 382, the Commission held: 


No classification can be so minute as to conform to the dif- 
ferent varieties and conditions of traffic. To separate different 
grades or densities of the same article into different classes 
with varying rates, even if it could be accomplished, would go 
far to defeat the real purpose of classification, as was held by 
the Commission in Deer Mfg. Co. v. P. R. R. Co., 9 I. C. C. 646. 


In Stowe-Fuller Co. v. P. R. R. Co., 12 I. C. C., 215, the 
Commission held: J 


Classification must be based upon a real distinction from a 
transportation standpoint. * * * To hold otherwise would be 
to promote false billing on the part of shippers, and to require 
the carriers, if they would avoid the penalty of the law, to 
make a practically impossible examination into the use to which 
each shipment of these brick was put. 


In Fort Smith Traffic Bureau v. St. L. & S. 
Co., 13 I. C. C., 651, the Commission said: 


F. R. R. 


In Stowe-Fuller Co. v. Pennsylvania Co., 12 I. C. C., 215, we 
held that classification must be based upon a real distinction 
from a transportation standpoint. The Commission can not re- 
gard a classification as scientific or a difference in rates as well 
based which is altogether founded upon a distinction that has 
no transportation significance. Such a differentiation would 
lead to an almost endless multiplication of rates, which could 
find no excuse save the use which might be made of the article 
transported. 


In Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. v. A. A. R. R. Co., 


17 I. C. C., 197, the Commission said: 


It is well settled that in making a classification of articles 
bulk, value, liability to loss and damage, and similar elements 
affecting the desirability of the traffic should be considered, and 
articles which are analogous in character should ordinarily be 
placed in the same class. * * * Carriers, within proper limi- 
tations, may take competition into consideration in classifying 
freight. Competition that may be considered in proper cases not 
only includes that between carriers, but also that of the com- 
modity produced in one section of the country with the same 
commodity produced in another section, and sometimes com- 
petition of one kind of traffic with another. 
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In Forest City Freight Bureau vy. A. A. R. R. Co., 18 
I. C. C., 205, the Commission held: 

Classification is not an exact science, nor may the rating 
accorded a particular article be determined alone by the yard- 
stick, the scales, and the dollar. The volume and desirability 
of the traffic, the hazard of carriage, and the possibility or prob- 
ability of misrepresentation of the article are considerations 
of prime importance in classifications. At best it is but a group- 
ing, and when the approximation resulting from it is not found 
to cause the exaction of an unreasonable or discriminatory 
charge it will not be disturbed. 

In In re Advances on Coal, 22 I. C. C., 604, it was held 
by the Commission that its power over classification of 
freight necessarily involves “considerations of the value 
of service given to the shipper, as well as the cost and 


value of the service furnished by the carrier.” 


Rules of the Classification. 


Having now discussed some of the larger and more 
fundamental general questions involved in this proceed- 
ing, except the question of minima, which can be consid- 
ered to better advantage in connection with the rules, 
attention will be directed to the individual rules in con- 
troversy, and this will be followed by a discussion of the 
individual items in No. 51 to which objections have been 
raised. In connection with the discussion of both rules 
and items the application of the general principles dis- 
cussed above will receive additional consideration. 


Western Classification No. 51. 
Rules, 


No. 50 (None). 


No. 51, Rule 1. 


The first two paragraphs of this rule are excerpts from 
Section 10 of the Act to regulate commerce, concerning pénal- 


ties for false billing, false representation, etc., and take the 
place of Rule 3 in Classification No. 50, which was to the gen- 
eral effect that when articles were improperly classified the 
agent at destination should collect charges upon the proper 


classification basis. 

The third paragraph of the rule provides for inspection of 
shipments when carriers’ agents deem it necessary, and is as 
(ole When agents of the carriers believe it necessary that the 
contents of packages or cars be inspected, they shall make or 
cause such inspection to be made, or require other sufficient 
evidence to determine the actual character of the property.’’ 

Objection was made to the quoted part of the rule that 
often rates were raised at destination on the ground that 
improper containers or crates had been used. It is con- 
tended that the propriety of the container or crating 
should be determined at-the point of origin and not at 
destination. We think this contention is meritorious. 
However, that portion of the rule above quoted has for its 
aim the determination of “the actual character of the 
property.” According to the complaints filed this has 
been construed to apply to containers. Under conference 
Rulings Nos. 16 and 156 it is the duty of the delivering 
carrier to collect the lawful rates on prepaid shipments 
and to correct any errors that may have been made by 
the agents of the initial carrier in billing or in the col- 
lection by the initial carrier of the prepaid charges. This 
includes misbilling due to a wrong description of the con- 
tainer, The objections raised will, however, be met by 
inserting a provision to the effect that, if the classification 
of a shipment is properly raised at the point of destina- 
tion, by reason of the character of the container, the in- 
itial carrier shall be liable for the difference, unless mis- 
representation was made. 


Every effort of the carriers to compel accuracy and 
honesty in descriptions of freight deserves support. In- 
advertent and unknowing misdescriptions are unfortunate 
in their possible discriminatory effect, conscious .misrep- 
resentations and misdescriptions are criminal and should 


be rigorously suppressed. 
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when coming in contact with other things can not be ques- 








No. 50 (None). 


No. 51, Rule 2, Page 2. 


Section 1. When invoice value is made a condition of the 
ratings shown in this classification, the following clause must 
be entered in full on the shipping order and bill of lading, and 
signed by the shipper: 

For the purpose of enabling the carrier to apply the lawful 
rate, as provided in its classification and tariffs, I (we) hereby 
declare that the invoice value of the property herein described 
does not exceed the value as stated, which the carrier, at its 
option, will be permitted to verify from my (our) records, and 
I (we) will not present claim for any cause against the car- 
rier on a higher basis than invoice value, 


(Shipper’s signature.) 
Sec. 2. When invoice value is not obtainable, the following 
govern: 
When value declared by shipper is made a condition of the 
ratings shown in this classification, the following clause must 
be entered in full on the shipping order and bill of lading, and 
signed by the shipper: 

For the purpose of enabling the carrier to apply the lawful 
rate, as provided in its classification and tariffs, I (we) hereby 
declare that the value of the property herein described is the 
value as stated, which is accepted by the carrier as the real 
and true value, and I (we) will not present claim for any cause 
against the carrier on a higher basis of value. 


will 


(Shipper’s signature.) 


The state commissions suggested the following as sec- 
tion 3 of the rule: 


Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the agents of the carrier to 
present the clauses referred to in the foregoing sections in 
written or printed form to the shipper for his signature, and 
if the said shipper refuses to sign the same then the higher 
ratings shall apply, and the agent shall note said refusal on 
said shipping order and bill of lading; and if the agent fails to 
present the same to said shipper for his signature, or fails to 
make the notation on the shipping order and bill of lading, then 
the lower rating shall apply. 

Under the rule as it appears in No. 51, the burden 
is upon the shipper to secure the lower rate by making 
a declaration in writing of the invoice or actual value of 
the shipment offered. Upon his failure to do this the 
classification automatically applies the higher rate. 

Under the provision suggested by the state commis 
sions this process is reversed, and it is the duty of the 
earrier to direct the shipper’s attention to the fact that 
there are two rates applicable upon the shipment, depend- 
ent upon the invoice or declared value, and thus give the 
shipper an opportunity to avail himself of the lower of the 
two rates. 

The Commission has considered the principle of this 
rule in Southern Cotton Oil Co. v. S. Ry. Co., 19 I. C. C., 
79, where it held that: 


It is the duty of the initial carrier not only to advise the 
shipper of the lower rates applying in case of release of valua- 
tion, but when informed of the shipper’s desire to avail him- 
self of such lower rates to obtain the shipper’s signature in 
accordance with the tariffs. 

This rule should be so reconstructed as to place upon 
the carrier the positive duty to first print these conditions, 
and not require the shippers to write them, and, upon the 
carrier’s agent, the duty to notify the shipper of the alter- 
native rates and present for his signature the necessary 
bill of lading to secure the desired rate. 


No. 50, Rule 25, Page 15. 


Carriers shall have the right to refuse to receive any freight 
offered for shipment which is likely to damage other freight 


or cars. 
No, 51, Rule 4, Page 3. 


The ratings in this classification do not obligate the car- 
riers to receive freight liable to impregnate or otherwise dam- 


age equipment or other freight. 
Such freight may be accepted and receipted for “Subject to 
delay for suitable equipment,’’ or may for lack of suitable 


equipment be refused. 


Objections to this rule have come chiefly from shippers 
of green hides. The carriers claim that experience has 
demonstrated the necessity of delaying these shipments, 
or even refusing them, when the hides are presented in an 
especially decomposed condition during periods of extreme 
heat. The right and duty of carriers to protect other 
freight from commodities that are likely to do damage 





18 
tioned. In the instant case objection was made particu- 
larly to the right of absolute refusal asserted in the rule. 
That certain perishable freight should at times be refused 
for sufficient reason seems reasonable, but we are not con- 
vinced of the reasonableness of refusing to receive green 
hides when carriers have the right, under tariff provision 
or the classification, to delay shipment for suitable equip- 
ment. We think the rule should be modified so as to elimi- 
nate the carriers’ right to refuse shipments of green hides, 
when they are in proper condition for transportation. 
No. 50, Rule 6-A. 


_ * * * Provisions for carload ratings shown in this clas- 
sification will apply only upon shipments received in one day 
from one consignor under one bill of lading and delivered under 
One expense bill to one consignee. * * * 

No. 51, Rule 6-A, Section 1. 


Except as provided in Rule 18, carload ratings apply only 
when a carload of freight is shipped from one station (one 
loading point) in or on one car (except as provided in Rule 
24) in one day by one shipper for delivery to one consignee at 
one destination. Only one bill of lading and one freight bill 
shall be issued for any such carload shipment. The minimum 
carload weight provided is the lowest weight on which the car- 
load rating will apply. 

It is objected that the term “one loading point” is 
ambiguous and might be so interpreted by the carriers as 
to restrict the loading of a car to practically one platform, 
although there were several loading points in the same 
city or town. ‘The carriers disclaim any intention by this 
rule to restrict loading to “one loading point,” but state 
that the object of the rule is to prevent the issuance of a 
bill of lading reading from more than one loading point. 
To relieve the rule of ambiguity the phrase “one loading 
point” should be eliminated and a specific statement be 
added that a bill of lading must be issued from one load- 
ing point only. The last sentence of the rule should be 
changed to read: “The minimum carload weight pro- 
vided is the lowest weight on which the carload rating 
will be computed.” 

No. 50, Rule 6-A, 


Carload ratings will not apply on freight consigned to, or 
in care of, carriers’ agents. Carriers’ agents will not act as 
agents for shippers or consignees for the purpose of assembling, 
forwarding or delivering less-than-carload shipments in order 
to effect the application of carload ratings thereon, Less- 
than-carload ratings will apply on such shipments, 


No, 51, Rule 6-A, Secs. 2, 3 and 4, 


Sec. 2. Carriers’ agents at points of shipment must not ac- 
cept freight to be carried at carload ratings for distribution to 
two or more parties by carriers’ agents at points of destination. 

Sec. 3. Agents at points of destination must deliver freight 
carried at carload ratings to one consignee only. 

Sec. 4. If carriers’ agents at destination distribute a car- 
load shipment contrary to the foregoing, less-than-carload rat- 
ings will be applied on the entire carload. 


Sections 2 and 3 are nothing more than written diree 
tions to agents at points of origin and destination not to 
accept or deliver carload shipments to more than one 
consignee. Section 4 then provides that if they disobey 
these orders and deliver to more than one consignee, less- 
than-carload rating shall apply on the entire carload, 

This punishes the shipper for the derelictions of car- 
riers’ agents. We can not approve such a rule. How- 
ever, the last sentence of the rule in No. 50 should be 
changed to read as follows: ‘“Less-than-carload ratings 
will apply to the entire shipment.” 


No. 50, Rule 6-B. 

Minimum weights provided in this classification will ap- 
ply on all sizes of cars, except that premium and deduction 
charges will be applied to light and bulky articles designated 
by note as “Subject to Rule 6-B,’’ whether loaded in box cars 
or on open cars. 

Upon such light and bulky articles the standard car will 
be 36 feet in length, inside measurement, 3 per cent per foot to 
be added for each foot in excess of 36 feet and 3 per cent per 
foot to be deducted for each foot less than 36 feet, with a 
minimum of 91 per cent, all perceritages to be based on in- 
side dimensions. In applying premium and deduction charges, 
fractions of a foot, 6 inches or less, to be disregarded. (Table 
of percentages and minimum weights follows.) 
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No, 51. 

NO change in the wording of the rule, but by footnote to 
items in the classification, it has been made applicable to over 
250 additional items to which objection is made. 

Since this rule has occupied such a conspicuous place 
in these proceedings, its origin and development may first 
be briefly noted. 

The classification history of rule 6-B is as follows: 

Western classification No. 1, effective April 1, 1887, 
provides for commodities which are now subject to rule 
6-B, a flat minimum regardless of the length of the car. 
These minima were slightly higher than the minima now 
applicable to a standard car. The ratings were generally 
the same as now. 

The “premium and deduction” charge was first intro- 
duced into western classification No. 21, effective Sept: 
15, 1895, where it was applied only to specific commgdi- 
ties. For instance, buggies and light vehicles were given 
a third-class rating with minimum of 12,000 pounds for 
ears not exceeding 45 feet in length, outside measure- 
ment, subject to a deduction of 5 per cent per foot on 
cars less than 45 feet in length and an additional charge 
of 5 per cent per foot on cars exceeding 45 feet. In No. 
31, effective Jan. 1, 1901, buggies and light vehicles were 
raised to second class with the same minimum and pre- 
mium and deduction charges. No. 33, effective April 1, 
1902, established rule 6-C, which contained practically all 
the provisions now embraced in rule 6-B. The initial 
minimum, or the minimum for the standard car, was 
made somewhat lower in this classification than the flat 
minima which had been applicable theretofore on certain 
commodities. For example, on bank, store and office furni- 
ture the flat minimum prior to April 1, 1902, was 12,000 
pounds; on light vehicles it was 12,000 pounds. In No. 
33 these were given a minimum of 10,000 pounds for a 
standard car of 36 feet in length and made subject to rule 
6-C. These provisions were incorporated in rule 6-B of 
No. 34, effective Oct. 1, 1902, which is the first time that 
rule 6-B with its present contents appeared in the classi- 
fication. It has been continued from that time to the 
present. 

Practically no objections have been raised to an in- 
crease in the minimum with an increase in the size of 
the car, especially in view of a somewhat general practice 
of carriers, confirmed by this Commission, to the effect 
that if a carrier, for its own convenience, furnishes a car 
of a larger size than the one ordered, or two smaller cars, 
the minimum applicable to the size of the car ordered 
shall govern. The provision that the minimum applicable 
to the size of car ordered shall govern should be made 
universal. With that purpose in view, a rule, in accord- 
ance with such practice should be included in the classifi- 
cation. The principle of increasing the minimum weight 
with an increase in the size of the car must be recognized 
as correct and as tending toward efficiency and economy 
in loading. Without such a provision the incentive is not 
always present to utilize car space to the fullest ext« 
practicable. But having said this there remain two vit2l, 
fundamental problems, the one dealing with the size of the 
steps or gradations through which the minimum shall 
advanced with increasing size of the car and the other 
having to do with what may be called the initial m 
mum applicable to shipments in the standard car and 
which constitutes the base of the sliding scale. 

The steps of advance in rule 6-B are based direc 'yY 
upon increases in the length of cars, the rule provid 
an increase in the minimum weight for every linear f 
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For all articles or commodities which by their shape, or 
lack of definite shape, are capable of being loaded into 
all classes of lengths, such a rule seems to fit exactly. 
lt is obvious that for all classes of grain in bulk, for 
instance, the loading capacity of the car increases directly 
with both its length and its cubical contents. Every ad- 
dition to any one of the three dimensions means a pos- 
sible increase in the weight of the load. This, however, 
is not true of articles that in their transportation form 
have certain rigid cubical dimensions. For boxes having 
dimensions of 1% feet by 2 feet by 3 feet, an increase 
of 1 foot in the length of a car will not result in an in- 
creased loading capacity, for the reason that the package 
dimensions are not exact divisors of the increased car 
dimensions. The same suggestion would apply to articles 
like baled hay or straw, excelsior, and practically all 
other articles that have a general rectangular shape. In 
all such cases there is an increase in the loading capacity 
with an increase in the size of the car only to the extent 
to which the increased dimensions permit of an increased 
number of tiers of bales. This can happen only when 
the car dimensions are integral multiples of package di- 
mensions. Fractions of packages can not be loaded gen- 
erally. This class of articles must be very large, and a 
consideration of loading to the full capacity of the car 
would suggest that the scale representing increases in 
minimum with the increased size of the car should vary 
for different articles, the standard package for each com- 
modity being used as the decisive factor in establishing 
the steps of the scale. It is apparent that shippers of 
hay will be obliged to adopt certain standard bales if 
such standards have not already been established, or pay 
for car space which they can not fill. It would be as un- 
reasonable to expect carriers to work out sliding scales 
for a capricious variety of sizes of bales as it is reason- 
able, in our judgment, to adjust the scale of minima to the 
standard bale. We are therefore of the opinion that the 
principle of rule 6-B is just and proper, but that the form 
of expression of the rule must vary with the articles to 
which it is to be applied, using linear feet singly or in 
multiples or cubical contents as may best fit each com- 
modity. 


Having said this, we wish also to suggest that the 
restriction of the present rule to light and bulky articles 
is probably not defensible. There is very little in the 
record bearing upon this point, but a brief consideration 
of the controversies centering about rule 6-B suggests 
that some form of sliding scale should be made to apply 
to all articles, whether light and bulky, or otherwise. 

The vital question then remaining relates to the initial 
minimum. What this shall be can only be determined by 
1 careful investigation regarding each article. For light 
and bulky articles the initial minimum must clearly be 
less than it.is for heavy articles; and it must vary with 
the different degrees of lightness and bulkiness. The 
staduate scale should be made to apply whenever the 
Minimum fixed is equivalent to the loading capacity of 
the small car. 

One of the big things in the present controversy relates 

agricultural implements. Since 1887 the western classi- 
lication hag carried agricultural implements at the fol- 


lowing minima: 
Pounds. 
& festive Jantiary 1, 1887.......cccccccccccccccesce 20,000 
’, effective January 1, 1895..........cccccecccccccess 004,000 
, effective September 15, 1895............ccceccceceee 20,000 


, effective November 1, 1908, I. C. C. No 
he latter minimum having been carried forward in suc- 
ig issues to the present time. 
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As noted above, No. 51 makes rule 6-B applicable 
to the minmum of 24,000 pounds; and chiefly out of 
this application have arisen the many complaints of 
the agricultural implement people. While the classifica- 
tion has provided this minimum of 24,000 pounds, the 
western trunk line rules, under which practically all 
these shipments have moved for an indefinite period past, 
have provided for a minimum of 20,000 pounds. Only 
one construction can be placed upon this action of the 
western trunk line carriers, namely, that in their judg- 
ment the minimum provided by the western classifica- 
tion was too high and that under the conditions pre- 
vailing in the various territories which the western 
carriers serve 20,000 pounds was the proper minimum. 
Upon the present record we are not convinced that 
20,000 pounds, so long recognized by western carriers, 
is no longer proper. On the contrary, we think that 
the proposed application of rule 6-B to a minimum of 
24,000 pounds has not been justified and that the 
initial minimum for the application of this rule, or some 
acceptable modification of it, on shipments of agricul- 
tural implements should be 20,000 pounds for a 36- 
foot car. 

In this connection much was said regarding a com- 
mercial minimum as opposed to or contrasted with the 
physical minimum. The physical minimum is_ that 
minimum which represents the weight or bulk quant- 
ities which can be loaded into a car from the point of 
view of space or the theoretical number of packages 
capable of being loaded into a car, determined by 
dividing the cubical contents of the car by the cubica) 
centents of one of the packages, multiplied by the 
weight of the package, possibly with some considera- 
tion of the dimensions of the package. The com- 
mercial minimum is that minimum which represents the 
unit of purchase and sale of the commodity in question 
as established by custom and the conditions existing 
in that trade and in the territory in which it governs 
at the time the minimum was established. .The physical 
minimum would consider only physical loading capacity, 
while the commercial minimum would consider in addi- 
tion trade requirements, conditions of manufacture, dis- 
tribution, and consumption. While there doubtless are 
many commodities to which a rigid physical minimum 
test may be applied without hardship to anyone, there 
are many others to which such a test can not fairly 
be applied. Even in the case of a heavy commodity, 
like coal, to which tie physical minimum rule might 
be supposed to be applicable quite as generally as to 
such articles as crushed stone and iron ore, an exces- 
sively high minimum, say of 80,000 pounds, would 
prevent the shipping of coal in carload lots to many 
small communities. For purposes of illustration it 
might be assumed that a certain carrier had discarded 
all equipment except cars of 80,000 pounds and over, 
and that it had established a minimum on coal of 
80,000 pounds. The result of this would inevitably be 
that every small community along the line of that 
carrier would be compelled to ship in its coal in less- 
than-carload quantities and at less-than-carload rates. 
This whole question has centered, so far as this pro- 


ceeding is concerned, primarily around agricultural 
implements, It may be helpful to make a similar 
assumption regarding this class of traffic. Will it be 


supposed for one moment that agricultural implements 

would be shipped in carload lots with a minimum of 

80,000 pounds to any but the largest distributive cen- 
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ters? This is a somewhat violent assumption, because 
the gap between the 24,000 pounds in classification No. 
51 and 80,000 pounds is a great one, but it drives home 
the point that mere capacity not in 
fairness be permitted to govern universally. This 
Commission has constantly to deal with situations 
comparable with or to arise out of 
individual with 
required to make 
determined, 


physical can 


com- 
respect 


to be 
conditions. If 
to which the Commission is 
or which the carriers establish, 
as they have been, by so-called 


alleged 
mercial rates, 
orders, 

may be 
commercial conditions, 


why should not minimum weights be affected and 
established in the light of these same conditions? It 
is our conclusion, therefore, that carriers should take 
into consideration both the physical minimum and the 
commercial minimum in deciding upon a classification 
minimum to govern carload shipments throughout the 
country and provide themselves with cars of corre- 


sponding sizes. What these shall be must be determined 
in the light of all the facts applicable to each indi- 
vidual case. In their application to the specific 
of agricultural implements, as suggested above, we 
convinced that the minimum of 20,000 pounds, so 
maintained by the western trunk lines, 
tinued, subject to sliding 
sequent 
strate 


case 

are 
long 
should be con- 


some proper scale, until sub- 


and demon- 


the 


more comprehensive investigations 


necessity and 


Rule 7. 
supersedes rule 27 of No. 50 
and the second 
section has many Section 1 is merely 
introductory and to the effect that if the provisioris of 
section 2 are not complied with the freight will not be 
accepted for transportation. 
The only portions of 
those below: 


justice of making a change. 


Rule 7 of No. 51 


This rule consists of two sections, 


subdivisions. 


section 2 objected to are 


No, 50, Rule 27, Section A. 


Each bundle, package or piece of less-than-carload freight 
must be plainly, legibly and durably marked, showing the name 
of the consignee {if ‘‘to order’ full address of party to be noti- 
fied must be shown), and the name of the station, town or city, 
and the state to which destined, 


No. 51, Rule 7, Sec. 2 (a). 


* * * When consigned “to order’’ it must be so marked, 
and further marked with an identifying symbol or number, 


which must be shown in shipping order and bill of lading. 
This is an additional requirement of marking pack- 


age with an identifying symbol to be shown also in 
shipping order and bill of lading. This portion of the 


rule is approved. 
No. 50 (None). 
No. 51, Rule 7, Sec. 2 (a), Note 2, Par. 2. 
Tags must be made of metal, leather, cloth or rope stock 


or sulphite fiber tag board, sufficiently strong and durable to 
withstand the wear and tear incident to transportation; and 

When such cloth or board tag is tied to any bag, bale, 
bundle or piece of freight, it must be securely attached through 
a reenforced metal eyelet. 


The parts quoted, as well as other parts, are new 
and more specific as to tags and marking requirements. 
Objection is made to the provision for metal eyelets. 
The testimony shows that the use of a variety of 
tags has not resulted in substantial practical difficulties. 
Numerous kinds of tags appear to be sufficiently strong 
and generally satisfactory. The use of inferior, inse- 
cure tags rightfully should be prohibited, but nothing 
has been brought to our attention which would justify 
the arbitrary requirement of metal eyelets at an 
We must 


additional expense of 15 cents per thousand. 
disapprove this feature 


of rule 7. 
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No, 50 (None). 


No. 51, Rule 7, Sec. 2 (e). 
Freight in excess of full cars (see Rule 24) 
as required for less-than-carload freight. 


objected to where the 
Some of the shippers claim 


must be marke: 


This requirement is ove! 
flow exceeds 6,00C pounds. 
that when a given size of car is ordered but the carrie: 
is unable to furnish it and therefore supplies a smaller 
ear, that results from the failure 
to furnish a larger car marked at the 
expense of the carrier. that this 
would be imposing an upon them, 
especially when a car is sent to an industry track and 


which 
should be 
The carriers claim 
unreasonable burden 


any overflow 


and overflow shipment results, in which event they 
would have to send an agent up to the industry track 
in order to mark the overflow. 


The state commissions suggest the following as a sub- 
stitute rule: 
when the car- 


marked by 
if the said 


Freight in excess of full cars rule 24), 
rier has furnished the size of car ordered, must be 
the shipper as required for less-than-carload freight, 
excess is than 6,000 pounds; when the said carrier has 
failed to furnish the size of car ordered, then the said excess, 
if less than 6,000 pounds, must be marked by the carrier as re- 
quired for less-than-carload freight. 


The 
overflow, 
shipper as is 


(see 


less 


No. 51 


must be 
freight. 


rule as it appears in provides that the 
no matter how large, 
less-than-carload 

It appears to us that the burden of marking 
flow shipments should not fall on either party 
sively. Shippers having knowledge of the 
shipments should be charged with the responsibility of 
ordering cars of proper size, and carriers 
duty of furnishing cars of the size ordered. 
shipments result when either or both parties fail for 
any reason to meet their respective duties and responsi- 
bilities in this respect. ‘‘Follow lot” shipments should 
be marked by the shipper of the “follow lot,’ whenever 
they constitute an overflow, resulting from the failure 
of the shipper to designate the dimensions of cars 
required for his shipment. But the shipment 
could be loaded in a car of the size ordered by the 
shipper and two cars are furnished by the carrier, the 
marking, where necessary, should be done by the 
carrier. 


marked by the 


over 
exclu 


volume ofl 


with the 
Overflow 


where 


No. 50 (None), 


No. 51, Rule 8, Sections 6 and 7. 

Section 6. * * * Wooden boxes of unusual size or carry- 
ing unusual weight must be strapped or be re-enforced by cleats. 

Sec. 7. * * * * Crates of unusual size or carrying un- 
usual weight must be strapped or be re-enforced by cleats placed 
diagonally. Crates in circular form must be re-enforced at ends 
by metal or wooden hoops securely fastened to the package. 

Sec. 8 (a). Pails, firkins, kits, and tubs must be made 
of wood or entirely of iron or steel, except as provided in Rule 
42-B, and— 

(b) This refers to securing tops for iron or steel pails, et 

(c) This refers to securing wooden tops on wooden pails, 
etc. 
(d) This refers to securing metal tops on wooden pails, ¢ 
(e) This refers to exception for wooden tubs, 
Objections came from mally 


Both sections are new. 


quarters, chiefly on the ground that the provisions are 
too general and indefinite, and consequently too much 
is left to the personal judgment of the individual 
agent. We think there is much force in this conten- 
tion. In a matter like classification, where difficulties 
bristle at every turn, some description or indication 
of what constitute “unusual” weights or sizes should 


not be one of the greatest of them, and in tiat 
manner the range of the agents’ exercise of perso”al 
choice be reasonably restricted to accepted meth: 

It is represented in the record that section 8 would 
make useless large quantities of wooden packages w!) °h 
have not been shown to be improperly defective '2 
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actual experience. The necessity of securing various 
of these classes of packages in the manner required 
under the proposed rule has been challenged. Carriers 
have an undoubted right to demand and insist upon 
secure packages for the protection of the commodities 
contained in them, as well as for the protection of 
other freight. This is in the public as well as private 
interest. 
No. 50, Rule 30. 

The term “nested,’’ as used in the classification, covers a 

series of two or more like articles fitting one within another. 
No. 51, Rule 10, Section 1. 

The term “nested,” used in package specifications in this 
classification, means that three or more different sizes of the 
article for which the ‘‘nested’”’ specification is provided must be 
inclosed each smaller within each next larger; or that three or 
more of the articles, for which the “nested’’ specification 18 pro- 
vided, must be placed one within the other so that each upper 
urticle will not project above the next lower article more than 
yne-third of its height. : , 

2. The provisions shown in Section 1 of this rule pro- 
‘nested’? ratings when articles of differ- 


it the application of f of ¢ 
ent name or material, whether grouped in one description or 


wn separately, are nested or inclosed one within the other. 
The purpose of the change in this rule is described 
brief as follows: 


Sec. 


in the carriers’ 


It is understood, of course, that the purpose of the rule is to 
the thereby reducing cost and 


insure a heavy loading of car, 
increasing available equipment. 
Carriers have not justified this rule and we, there- 
fore, disapprove it. 
No. 50, Rule 5. 
When parts or pieces constituting one or more complete 


articles are offered to carriers for transportation at one time by 
one shipper to one consignee and destination, they will be rated 
it the classification provided for the complete article, whether 
set up or knocked down, as specified in the classification. 
No. 51, Rule 15. 

Parts or pieces constituting a complete article received as 
shipment will be charged at the rating provided for the 
article. 


one 


complete 

If the new rule is construed to mean that one shipment 
is offered under one bill of lading, we do not think that 
valid objections can be made to it. If, however, it is con- 
strued so as to deny to a shipper the right of shipping, 
for instance, iron bars which happen to be a part of some 
machine as iron bars under a separate bill of lading, we 
think that such an interpretation would be unwarranted 
and unjustly discriminatory. If a shipper is willing to go 
to the trouble of separating a “completed article” into its 
constituent parts and meet the established shipping re- 
quirements with reference to each part, we see no reason 
why he should not do so, and we do not think that he 
can lawfully be prevented from exercising his choice in 
that direction. On the other hand, if all the pieces consti- 
tuting a completed article are offered: as one shipment, 
under one bill of lading, the freight charge should be cal- 
culated upon a rating for the completed article. 


No, 50 (None). 
No, 51, Rule 16. 


nless otherwise provided, minimum charge for a single 
pment of less-than-carload freight will be 100 pounds at first- 
rate, but in no case less than 25 cents. 


No. 50 carries no minimum-charge rule, that matter 
ing taken eare of in the individual tariffs of carriers. 
Most carriers in the west have carried a minimum 
rge based upon third-class rates, with a minimum of 
nts. 
The southern classification provides for a minimum 
ge of 100 pounds at the class or commodity rate for 
irticle in question, but in no case less than 25 cents. 
Official classification provides for a minimum charge 
Ot first-class rate, but in no case less than 25 cents. 
The proposed rule is substantially identical with the 
co ponding rule which has been in effect in official 
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classification for a long time. Upon the argument of this 
case the chairman of the western classification committee 
expressed his willingness to substitute for the proposed 
rule the corresponding rule in the southern classification, 
and thus provide for a minimum charge of 160 pounds 
of the class or commodity to which the article belongs, 
but in no case less than 25 cents. The proposed change 
is approved. 
No. 50, Rule 15. 


The amount charged for less than a carload of freight should 
not paws the charges on a minimum-carload weight of the 
article, 

Rule 16. (b) Consignors and consignees will be required 
to load and unload all freight upon which carload ratings are 
applied. If, in the instance of shipments tendered in less-than- 
carload lots, but upon which the carload rate and minimum is 
applied as provided in Rule 15, such service is performed by car- 
rier’s agents, a charge of one and one-quarter (1%) cents per 
hundred pounds will be made for loading and a like charge for 
unloading. 

No. 51, Rule 18, Section 1. 


The charge for a less-than-carload shipment must not ex- 
ceed the charge for a minimum carload of the same freight at 
the carload rating, provided the loading is performed by the 
consignor and the unloading by the consignee. 


It is the right of the shipper to have the benefit of 
the carload rate whenever the amount of freight which 
he offers for shipment at one time equals the minimum 
weight provided for that commodity. Inadvertence, lack 
of information, confusion, and carelessness on the part of 
shippers or carriers’ agents may result in shipping car- 
load quantities at less-than-carload rates. Carload quan- 
tities should not be received in freight houses for the 
obvious reason that carload rates do not cover that service 
and that storage space should be reserved for less-than- 
earload shipments. But when, for any sufficient reason, 
a carrier has actually stored and handled carload quan- 
tities as it stores and handles less-than-carload quantities 
it is entitled to fair compensation for the additional serv- 
ice performed. We are aware that the cost of handling 
less-than-carload freight varies in different localities, and 
that any fixed rate of pay for such work will be too small 
or too great, depending upon the circumstances. How- 
ever, since these are exceptional and accidental rather 
than regular services, we think that some fair average 
figure should be adopted. This figure has been 1% cents 
per 100 pounds for some time past, and we think it may 
well be allowed to stand for the future. Rule 18 should 
be modified to include this feature in substance ag it 
stood in Classification No. 50. 

No, 50, 
tule 17B of classification No. 50 is in the same language. 


No. 51, Rule 20B. 


An article too large to be loaded through the side door of 
a 36-foot box or stock car, or too long to be loaded through the 
end window thereof, shall (unless otherwise specified in the 
classification) be charged actual weight and class rate, provided 
that in no case shall the charge for the entire shipment be less 
than 5,000 pounds at first-class rate. 


This is one of a number of rules brought into this 
proceeding in which no change was made in No. 51. It 
is mentioned in this place merely to call attention to the 
decision of the Commission in the case of the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 23 I. GC. C., 395, 
in which the subject matter of this rule is discussed and 
a modification of the rule ordered. Further investigation 
of the decision reached in this case has been ordered. 
In the meantime, the rule should stand as therein modified. 


No, 50, 


Carload ratings shown in the classification for “articles sub- 
ject to Rule 21B” will not apply on straight carloads of the 
articles named. In such cases the amount of the article so 
designated which may be included shall not exceed 33% per 
cent of the minimum weight provided for the mixed carload. 


No. 51. 


Carload ratings shown in the classification for ‘‘articles sub- 
ject to Rule 21B,” will not apply on straight carloads of the 
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articles named. In such cases the amount of the articles so 
designated which may be included shall not exceed 334% per cent 
of the minimum weight provided for the mixed carload. 


It will be observed that the rule in No. 51 is identical 
with that in No. 50, except that “article’’ has been changed 
to “articles.” 


Officia] classification No. 38, item 10, p. 40, grants 
fifth-class rating based upon minimum weight of 24,000 


“provided that not more than 
of the entire shipment 
which is attached a 


pounds, subject to rule 27, 
20 per cent of the total weight 
consists of the articles named,’ to 
carload minimum weight greater than 24,000 pounds. 
The objection to this rule is that the 331-3 per cent 
applies to the minimum weight provided for the mixed 
carload while it is claimed that it should apply to actual 


weight. 
While the rule is substantially the same in No. 51 as 
in No. 50, it is made applicable to articles in No. 51 to 


which it was not applicable in No. 50, and in this manner 
its effect upon the public has been widened. 

The change of the word “article” to “‘articles” is also 
to be noted. 

In classification No. 39, “articles” was used. In No. 
40 the “s” was dropped and not reinstated until No. 51 
As the rule now reads, in a case where three 
articles are grouped together and allowed to be mixed, 
carrying a 36,000-pound minimum, when this group of 
articles is subjected to rule 21-B and allowed to be mixed 
with other articles, the new mixture carrying a 24,000- 
pound minimum, then not to exceed 331-3 per cent of 
24,000 pounds, or 8,000 pounds of this group with the 
36,000-pound minimum, may be included in the mixed car 
of 24,000 pounds. It is argued that if this were not the 
rule, then, under the pretense of making up a mixed Car- 
load of 24,000 pounds, the 36,000-pound mixed carload 
minimum could be defeated. This is substantially the car- 
riers’ contention. 

The shippers contend that 
occur, they suffer from not being allowed to put in one- 
third in weight of any single article. In other words, if 
they actually load a mixed car with 54,000 pounds, they 
desire the privilege of putting into that car not to exceed 
18,000 pounds of any one article. 

One of the chief aims of this rule is said to be the 
protection of the minimum and the rate. We are inclined 
to think that this can be accomplished without going the 
full length of the proposed requiring a sub- 
stantial minimum to be loaded of each commodity in the 
mixture it would become impossible to defeat the mini- 
mum weight requirements of the others by including in 
the shipment a nominal quantity of one. We think that 
by striking out from the rule as it stands in No, 51 the 
word “minimum” and inserting a provision like the one 
suggested, the interests of all parties might be protected. 


was issued. 


even though this might 


rule. sy 


No. 50 (None). 


No. 51, Rule 22, Section 1. 


Owners are required to load and unload all freight carried 
at carload ratings, except as provided in Rule 24, Section 5. 


This is a new provision. Questions involved in it 
have been discussed in rule 18 above, to which reference 
is here made. 

No. 50 (None). 
No. 51, Rule 22, Section 2. 


Owners are required to load and unload heavy or bulky 
freight carried at |. c. l. ratings that can not be handled by the 
regular station employes, or at stations where the carrier’s 
loading or unloading facilities are not sufficient for handling. 


Objection is made to this provision as imposing a 
burden upon the shipper which should be borne by the 
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carriers. The latter justify the rule on the ground that 
at many small stations there are no facilities for handling 
heavy articles like bridge girders, etc. 

One witness stated that not much hardship would 
result from this rule, because most consignees prefer to 
unload such exceptional shipments at any one of the thou 

Large, heavy, bulky less-than-carload shipments are 
probably relatively few in number, and it would hardly 
be in the public interest to require carriers to load o1 
unload such exceptional shipments at any one of the thou 
sands of stations in this country where they do not, and 
can not, maintain crews capable of handling consignments 
of this character. The rule lacks definiteness, which it 
is probably difficult to correct. We think that carriers 
should advise shippers at the time shipments are received 
what is expected of them with respect to loading and 
unloading. This rule, like all others, must have a reas 
onable interpretation; if shippers should suffer under it, 
the Commission can take care of such cases as they may 
arise. It must be assumed that section crews will assist 
shippers wherever possible and practicable, but we do 
not deem it in the public interest to require carriers in 
all cases falling under this rule to place their section 
crews at the disposition of shippers. The rule as it stands 
is worthy of a fair trial. 

No. 50 (None). 
No, 51, Rule 23. 

Freight loaded by shipper and not checked by carrier n 
be receipted for “‘Shipper’s load and count.”’ 

The contend that it is unreasonable to de- 
mand clear receipts for carload freight loaded at ware 
houses or private sidings of shippers and that the practic« 
would bring about an unnecessary increase in the cost of 
operation by reason of the necessary labor that would be 
required to check all carload freight loaded at such places 
as best suited the shipper’s convenience. 

The ordinary bill of lading is a receipt of the quantity 
or weight of the goods received for shipment. This re- 
ceipt, as between the original parties to the bill, is prima 
facie evidence of the truth of the statements contained 
therein. Recitals of quantity and weight of the articles 
received are not, however, conclusive, and the carrier is 
not estopped from the 
stated was never, in fact, delivered to him for transporta- 
tion. Porter on Bills of Lading, sec. 14, p, 9; Hutchins 
on Carriers, 3d ed., secs. 157, 158, pp. 163, 164. 

When, however, a bill of lading contains such qualify 
ing words as “weight and contents not known,” or words 
to like effect, the burden would be upon the shipper in an 
alleged failure to deliver the whole amount shipped, to 
the quantity delivered for transportation. Porter 
on Bills of Lading, sec. 60, p. 40, and Hutchinson on Car- 
riers, 3d ed., sec. 165, p. 172. 

The bill of lading, however, is something more than 
a contract between the carrier and the shipper. It is 
usually intended to constitute a representative of the 
goods, and stands for them, so that a transfer of the Dill 
is a transfer of the goods themselves, and therefore when 
a carrier issues a bil) of lading containing a statement as 
to the quantity of the goods received, with the under: 
standing that the goods may be transferred by means of 
the transfer of the bill of lading, the transferee is justi ied 
in relying on the representations of the carrier made in 
the bill with reference to the quantity of the goods 
received under it, and as to one who receives the bi!’ in 
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he has not received the quantity of goods recited in the 
bill. To guard against such estoppel the carrier may 
insert in the bill of lading “quantity, weight, and contents 
unknown,” or some like clause qualifying his representa: 
tion, and in that event he will not be liable to an assignee 
for the value if he delivers all the goods received. Cyclo- 
pedia of Law and Procedure, vol. 6, p. 416, and cases cited. 

The Commission has dealt with the question of “ship- 
per’s load and count” only from the standpoint of the 
record in the case of Ponchatoula Farmers’ Asso., Limited, 
vs. I. C. C. R. R. Co., 19 I. C. C., 513 at 521, where it is 


, 

stated: 
Perishable articles, such as complainant ships, must be 
indled by the carrier with all possible dispatch in order to be 
properly marketed. To require the carrier in a traffic of this 
lescription to count the packages tendered for transportation 
would in many instances retard the shipment and impose an 
idditional burden upon already overburdened station agents 
vithout resulting in a compensating advantage to the shipper. 
Where the shipments are in straight or mixed carloads,” which 
constitute a large majority of complainant’s shipments, the cars 
are sealed at point of origin and should go to destination with 
eals unbroken. Upon the record the Commission can not say 
this practice is unreasonable or that it results in defeating the 

published rates. 


As this subject is covered by pending legislation of 
Congress fixing the liability of the carriers, the Commis- 
sion does not wish at this time to make any recommenda- 
tion in regard to the rule. 


No. 50, Rule 8. 


When the minimum carload weight or more of one article is 
pped in one day by one consignor to one consignee, covered 
by one bill of lading, the established rate for a carload shall 
apply on the entire lot, although it may be less than two or 
more full carload lots. The first car or cars must be loaded to 
their full capacity, and are subject to established rules for 
minimum weights, the actual weight of the balance, provided it 
is loaded in a box car, to be charged for at the carload rate, ref- 
erence being made on the waybill for the balance of the lot to 
the waybill for the full carload or loads. This is intended to 
apply on all articles that are classified in both less than carloads, 
and in carloads in the numbered and lettered classes, except on 
carload freight taking minimum weights of less than 30,000 Ibs., 
carload freight subject to Rule 6B and shipments of agricultural 
implements (including hand implements), vehicles, parts of 
vehicles, live stock, furniture, lumber, articles taking lumber 
rates, sash, doors, blinds, scrap iron and junk, and all shipments 
iny part of which is loaded in refrigerator or tank cars; in such 
cases excess lots will be charged for at less-than-carload rate. 


No. 51, Rule 24. 
When carload freight (see Section 7 for excep- 
ions), the authorized minimum weight for which is 30,000 lbs. 
more, is received in excess of the quantity that can be loaded 
or on one car, the following rules shall apply: 

Sec. 2. The shipment must be made from one station (one 
loading point, except as provided in Section 5 of this rule), by 
one shipper, in one day, on one shipping order or bill of lading, 
to one consignee and destination. 

Sec. 3. Each car, except the car carrying the excess, must 
be loaded to visible or marked capacity, and each car so loaded 
charged at actual or authorized estimated weight, subject to 

tablished minimum carload weight, and at the carload rating 
ipplicable. 

Sec. 4. (a). The excess over the 
loaded in or on one car shall be charged: 

(b) If loaded in one closed car, at actual or authorized esti- 

ted weight, and at the carload rating applicable on the entire 

ipment. 

(c) If loaded on one open car at actual or authorized esti- 

ated weight and at the carload rating applicable on the entire 


ae} 


Section 1. 


quantity that can be 


pment—subject to a minimum charge of 5,000 Ibs. at first- 
ass rate, 
Sec. 5. Carriers may handle the excess through freight sta- 


ns, and may load other freight in or on car carrying the 
ess. 

See. 6. The waybill for each car, whether for the excess or 
oad, must give reference to the waybill for each other car 
! in the shipment. 

Sec. 7. This rule will not apply when specific items in this 
sification provide otherwise; nor on bulk freight, live stock, 
iture, lumber, articles taking lumber rates, sash, doors, 
iS, scrap iron or junk—nor on freight the character of which 
res, at the time of transportation, either heated, refrigera- 
ventilator or tank cars, or cars specially prepared either by 
arrier or shipper nor on freight the authorized minimum 
id weight for which is less than 30,000 Ibs. 

sec. 8. Freght in excess of full cars must be marked as 
red for less-than-carload freight. (See Rule 7.) 


Rule 24 of classification No. 51 is substantially the 
© as Rule 8 of classification No. 50, both of which 
ide, among other things, that the “follow-lot” provision 
all apply only where the minimum is 30,000 pounds or 
'. However, from pages 111 to 123 in classification 
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No. 50, which embraces the entire “machinery” list, there 
is the following note: 


Rule 8 will apply on shipments of machinery taking carload 
minimum weights of 24,000 pounds and over. 


The effect of this is to allow follow lots on machinery 
where the minimum is 24,000 pounds. Under No. 51 ma- 
chinery would not have the advantage of the follow-lot rate 
except where the minimum js 30,000 pounds or more. 
We do not believe that it is unreasonable to restrict the 
“follow-lot” privilege to machinery where the minimum 
is 30,000 pounds or more. 

In connection with the provision, in section 2, requir- 
ing shipments to move from one loading point, we refer to 
our determination in connection with Rule 6-A, section 1, 
which should be made applicable in this instance, as well. 


No, 50, Rule 13, 


An allowance, not to exceed 500 pounds, will be made for 
racks, standards, strips, supports and blocks furnished by ship- 
pers on flat or gondola cars loaded with freight requiring their 
use. Provided, that in no case shall less than the specified 
minimum weight be charged on the property. (See Rule 1B). 

Companies will not be responsible for removal of or damage 
to temporary racks or blocks, and it will be optional with them 
to remove or return them to shippers if not taken by consignees. 


No. 51, Rule 27. 

Temporary blocking, racks, standards, strips, stakes or simi- 
lar bracing, dunnage, or supports got constituting a part of the 
car, when required to protect and make secure for shipment 
property upon which carload ratings are applied, must be fur- 
nished and installed by the shipper, and at his expense, and the 
weight included with that of the property shipped. 


The only change in rule 27 of classification No. 51 
from rule 13 in classification No. 50 is that the 500-pound 
allowance for “dunnage” in the latter is not granted in 
No. 51. 

Complainants who have interested themselves in this 
rule point to the long-standing practice of an allowance 
of 500 pounds in western classification and the allowance 
of 500 pounds, which is still made under the 
classification, and 1,000 pounds under the southern. It is 
pointed out that materials embraced in dunnage cost 
money to the shipper and that they are generally lost 
or wasted with a single use, and therefore have no salvage 
value. It is also argued that these materials perform a 
service for the carrier, in that they make shipments more 
secure and to that extent reduce damage claims. It is 
also suggested that a discontinuance of the dunnage 
allowance will inevitably have a tendency on the part of 
shippers to reduce the weight of the materials thus used 
and consequently lessen the security of the shipments. We 
think there is much force in all of these arguments. It is 
unquestionably true that many of the expenses for dun- 
nage are due to the inability of the carrier to furnish 
the kind of car desired by the shipper, and, rather than 
wait longer for the car he wants, he accepts the less de- 
sirable car, which he can get, and goes to the expense of 
fitting it. In this manner the shipper really contributes 
a part of the equipment which it is the duty of the carrier 
to furnish. 7 

As an argument against the allowance for dunnage it 
is pointed out that shippers of other freight must pay 
freight on the weight of materials used in crating or 
boxing and in this manner they are being unjustly dis- 
criminated against, There is some force in this argument, 
but it seems to us that it is completely overshadowed by 
the other considerations which have been suggested. As 
a matter of sound public policy, as well as in the interest, 
in the long run, of both shipper and carrier, we think 
that the allowance of 500 pounds should be continued. 
This feature of rule 27 is disapproved. 

Such a conclusion is in harmony with past holdings 
of the Commission. 


official 
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It recognized the reasonableness of an allowance of 
500 pounds from the weight of cars for racks, stakes, and 
blocks furnished by the shipper in flat and gondola cars 
loaded with freight requiring their use, in National Whole- 
Lumber Dealers’ Asso. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. 14 
C., 154. 

In Kaye & Carter Lumber Co, vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
Co., 14 I, C. C., 604, the defendant carrier had a tariff in 
effect which made no allowance for the weight of stakes 
After the ship- 
tariff so as to 


The 


sale 
5... 


used to secure the lumber on the cars. 
ment had defendant amended its 
make allowance for 500 pounds for such purpose. 


Commission held: 

In view of the general practice of the carriers of allowing 
for the weight of car stakes, and the particular facts of this 
case, our conclusions are that the rate charged the complainant 
on the shipment in question was unreasonable in and to the 
extent that an allowance of 500 pounds per car was not made 
for staking; and that the complainant is entitled to reparation 
for the excessive charges assessed against it by reason of such 
failure to allow for the weight of the stakes. 


moved 


Under facts which were substantially the same, the 
Commission decided in Duluth Log Co. vs. M. & O. Ry. Co., 
15 I. C. C., 192 (same case, affirmed, 15 I. C. C., 627), that: 


Complainant is entitled to an allowance of 500 pounds for 
stakes used in equipping the car for this shipment, and, there- 
fore, to additional reparation. 


In Davies vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 18 I. C. 
plainants objected to charges imposed by the defendant 
earriers for loading and furnishing material and placing 
The Com- 


C., 540, com- 


dunnage on shipments of fruit and vegetables. 


mission held: 

The service of loading, furnishing material and placing in 
cars is an additional service over and above transportation, for 
which carriers are entitled to receive reasonable compensation. 


No. 50 (None). 


No. 51, Rule 28. 
Temporary lining or flooring, when required, must be fur- 
nished and installed in cars by the shipper and at his expense. 
No charge will be made for the transportation of such 
materia! in the car with the freight it protects. 


It will be noted that the latter part of this rule might 


on 


be considered an exception to rule 27, where no allow- 
ance is made for dunnage. 

Objection was made to the first paragraph on the 
ground that it was requiring shipper to furnish equipment 
that it was the duty of the carrier to supply. 

No similar rule is found in No. 50. Exceptions to the 
classification tariffs of individual car- 
riers provide for the allowance, up to 2,500 pounds, for 
lining and flooring required, that 
no charge will be made for the transportation of such 
material up to the maximum of the allowance. Western 
and regulations, file 


provides that 


embodied in the 


temporary when and 


freight association’s general rules 
No. 865, effective Aug. 1, 1892, 
linings may be returned free when originally shipped with 
fruit and vegetables to protect them from frost. W. H. 
Hosmer’s I. C. C. No. A-1, effective May 20, 1908, and sub- 


sequent issues also provide for the return of stoves and 


stoves and 


linings free. 
No. 50, Rule 10. 

During cold weather, when perishable property is liable to 
be damaged by frost, a pass may be given to one person who 
may be in charge of and accompanying shipments of ore or 
more carloads of green fruits, potatoes, or other vegetables, 
when a stove is used for the protection of such property from 
freezing. No return pass will be given. Passes will not be 
given to persons in charge of trees and shrubbery. When 
stoves requiring stovepipe are used, the stovepipe must be 
run through a board securely fastened at one side of the car 
door. and be fitted with an elbow projecting above the car not 
more than 24 inches; the woodwork must also be protected from 
fire by sheet iron or tin facing. The stoves and lumber used in 
fitting up the car may be returned at one-half fourth-class 
rates. 

No. 51, Rule 30, 


Section 1. Ratings provided for freight in carloads do not 
obligate the carrier to furnish heated cars, nor to maintain heat 
in cars, for freight requiring such protection, except under 
conditions which the carrier's tariffs provide. 
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Sec. 2. Stoves used in cars and the fittings and fuel therefor 
must be furnished by shipper, and the fuel must consist of 
‘oal, coke, or charcoal, unless otherwise permitted by regula- 
tions of individual carriers. 

Stoves must be securely fastened and braced. 

Stovepipes must be run through a board, protected with 
metal collar, securely fastened at one side of the doorway 
of the car and secured clear of all woodwork, and fitted with an 
elbow and pipe projecting above the car not more than 24 
inches. 

Woodwork, 
sheet metal. 
Shippers must provide men to care for fires. Rules govern- 
ing the transportation of caretakers will be found in carrier’s 
tariffs. 

No charge will be made for the transportation of stoves 
fittings, or fuel in the car with the freight requiring such 
protection. 


where exposed to heat, must be protected by 


The purpose of the carriers in eliminating provisions 
permitting the return of car lining and stoves at one-half 
of fourth-class rates, as expressed at the hearing, was 
to get away from “return shipments” in the classification 
as far as possible. Theoretically this may be correct, but 
as a practical matter it is open to serious objection. If 
earriers could always provide shippers with refrigerator 
cars when needed, the change would conceivably be made 
without inflicting undue hardship. Potato shippers, espe- 
cially, can not always secure refrigerator cars when they 
need them, and rather than wait they accept box cars, 
which they line at their own expense and fit up with a 
Both the lining and the stove are therefore per 
forming a under 
weather conditions, would provide without extra expense 
to the shipper. Under these circumstances we think it 
is only fair and just that the shipper shall not be required 
to pay freight charges on lining and stoves in the loaded 
car, and that lining and stoves shall be returned to him 
with all practicable dispatch to the point of shipment at 
one-half fourth-class, as provided in No. 50, unless the 
individual tariff provide for free re- 


stove. 


service which refrigerator cars, most 


exception sheets or 
turn. 

The classification should either provide for the trans 
portation of a perishable freight 
free of charge or require carriers to take care of stoves 
and replenish fuei in transit when such protection is r 


necessary caretaker of 


quired. 
No. 50 (None). 
No. 51, Rule 31. 

Less-than-carload or any-quantity ratings will not apply 
freight requiring protection against heat or cold and carried ur! 
der refrigeration, or in refrigerator or lined cars, heater « 
heated cars, or cars otherwise specially equipped for such pro 
tection, except under the conditions which the carrier’s tarif 
provide. 

This rule is intended to prevent less-than-carload ship 
ments of perishable freight being delivered at the stations 
of carriers on days when they have no facilities for cari! 
for it and to require carriers to publish service and rat 
in their tariffs. Cooled in the summer and heat: 
cars in the winter have been provided quite genera! 
but, according to the record, this servicé has not always 
been governed by tariff provisions filed with the Comm 
sion. One purpose of this rule is to require publication on 
the part of all carriers, so that every shipper may know on 
what days in the week this service is being offered and at 
what rates. The rule may go into effect. 

No. 50 (None), 


No. 51, Rule 33. 
No charges of any description will be advanced to shipp: 
»wners, consignees, or agents thereof, nor to draymen or wa 
housemen for shippers, owners, consignees, or agents there 


cars 


This is a new rule. It discontinues the practice 0! 
some carriers of advancing other than common-car1 
charges. Protests have come chiefly from transfer, wa 
house, and delivery companies on the Pacific coast 21 
from jobbing centers in the Mississippi and Missouri v:!- 
leys. It was admitted that the Commission could it 
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compel carriers to advance such charges. The rule is ap- 
proved, but this approval must not be construed as for- 
bidding carriers to provide by their tariffs for the advance- 
ment of storage or transfer charges. 


Package Requirements. 
rated the same when 
as when shipped in 


In No. 50 many commodities are 
shipped in bulk in barrels or boxes 
packages in barrels or boxes. 

Rule 14 of No. 50 and its counterpart, rule 8 of No. 51, 
are constructed on the general principle that a higher 
rating should apply on an inferior or less secure package. 
One of the tendencies in No. 51 appears to be to apply a 
higher rating on commodities in packages in barrels or 
boxes than on commodities in bulk in barrels or boxes, 
notwithstanding the fact that shipments in packages in 
barrels or boxes afford a superior package for transporta- 
tion. This application appears in some cases to be based 
on the theory that the same article in cartons or cans or 
glass, packed in barrels or boxes, is of a higher value than 
when shipped in bulk in barrels or boxes. In many in- 
stances the difference in value between the article shipped 
in bulk in barrels or boxes and the same article when 
shipped in packages in barrels or boxes is very small. 
Packing an article in fiber or metal cans or cartons in 
barrels or boxes, which is practically a double package, 
produces a more desirable package for transportation 
than when the article is shipped in bulk in barrels, boxes, 
or bags. From a classification standpoint, the security 
of a package may with propriety be considered when fixing 
the rating, and it is apparent that carriers are not justi- 
fied in placing a higher rating upon a more secure than 
package, except, perhaps, in cases where 
articles known by the same name are, in fact, different 
commodities of widely different values. For example, char- 
when shipped in bulk in barrels or bags, is a fuel; 
packed in glass it is practically a drug. The ob 
this principle is equally true that the carrier 
may be justified in prescribing a higher rating on articles 
packed in a less than in a more secure package, or when 
without proper protection. 


a less secure 


coal, 
when 
verse of 


loose or 

Transportation charges may not be properly predicated 
upon the made of an article offered for trans- 
portation. Whenever reference is made in this report to 
the use of an article, it is for the purpose of reaching some 
conclusion with respect to its relative value. The value 
of the article, not its use, is one of the determining factors 


use to be 


in classification. 


There are ratings on many commodities throughout 
the classification against some of which there have been 
specific protests, while against others there may have been 


no protests filed, except in a general way. 


items in the classification, whether specifically mentioned 
in this report or otherwise, to conform to the principles 
above announced with regard to ratings on the safer 
and more secure packages. That is to say, where there 
is no marked or wide variation in the value of the same 
commodities when shipped in fiber or metal cans or con- 
tainers when packed in barrels or boxes, the rating on such 
louble packages should not be higher than the rating 
on the same commodity when shipped in bulk in barrels. 


Changes in Individual Items. 


We will now consider individual items of No. 51, re- 
garding which testimony was submitted: 
Acid, Boracic, L. C. L. 


No. 50, page 45, item 9. 
*hemicals and drugs: Acid, boracic, in barrels............ 2 
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No, 51, page 69, item 1. 
Acids, horacic: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes..... J 
In fiber or metal cans or cartons in barrels or boxes..... 1 
RMN S Safi oc trsvbcscn abe ks e606 6d 5040-0 neg eudeeenciene On aeeen 2 
In bulk in barrels or boxes......... cceisekevene covienvan 2 


Applying to boracic acid what has been suggested with 
respect of package requirements, we find that the carriers 
are not justified in prescribing a higher rating on boracic 
acid shipped in fiber or metal cans or cartons in barrels 

It is expected that the carriers will revise all such 
or boxes than whev shipped in bulk in barrels or boxes, 
or in bags. We do not consider the change in the rating 
on boracic acid in glass or earthenware, packed in barrels 
or boxes, unreasonable. It appears from the record that 
the article which moves in this manner is chemically 
pure, of high value, to all intents and purposes a drug, 
and is rated the same as other drugs. 

Acid, Oxalic, L. C. L. 
No. 50, Page 45, Item 18. 


Chemicals and drugs.—Acids, oxalie, in barrels or casks.... 2 
No. 51, Page 69, item 13. 
Acids, oxalie: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes..... 1 
In fiber or metal cans or cartons, in barrels or boxes..... 1 
my DU, SEL: Ce: II ok.k oc o Sonics badand asad Wenuters 2 


For the reasons advanced with regard to ratings on 
boracic acid, we find that the carriers are not justified in 
prescribing a higher rating on oxalic acid in fiber or metal 
cans or cartons, packed in barrels or boxes, than when 
shipped in bulk in barrels or boxes. We do not consider 
the change in the rating on oxalic acid in glass or earthen- 
ware, packed in barrels or boxes, unreasonable. 

Acids, Muriatic, Nitric, and Sulphuric, 


No. 50, P. 45, Items 16, 17, 20, and 28, 
Chemicals and drugs: c yt, 


SS ae I ee ee a, ere ee 4 
Peet ee Gs tnne dais we a Cawh ss SOKO 06h od ole i Veceen 4 
Sulp yhuric, SUE WORE CIN hottie ale ni wished Ue meee ts hb aokeee ne 4 
N. 0. &.¢ 
im . caPbovn; wmeimionmem SO000s . sos. cikcc ocd ovicwdince on f 
No. 51, Page 69, Items 10, 12; Page 70, Item 3. 

Acids: Cc. eo 
Muriatic, in carboys, minimum 24,000, sub. to Rule 6-B.. 3 
Nitric, in carboys, minimum 24,000, sub. to Rule 6-B.... 3 
Sulphuric, in carboys, min. wt. 24,000 lbs., sub. to Rule 

GOP 6c s eed a shh ess Fe sdb howe hs 400 40en bb dbatisedlemeeee 
No. 51 changed the rating from fourth class, with 
minimum of 30,000 pounds, to third class, with minimum 
of 24,000 pounds, and eliminated the mixture. Defendants 


have agreed to provide the fourth-class rating, with a mini- 
mum of 30,000 pounds, and to provide for the mixing privi- 
lege, which proposed change appears from the record to 
be satisfactory to complainants. Defendants will’ be ex- 
pected to make the proposed change. 


Acid, Pyroligneous., 


No. 50, Page 45, Item 19. 
Chemicals and Drugs.—<Acids, pyroligneous, in barrels...... 4 
No. 51, Page 70, Item 2. 


Acids, proligneoua, in berrela, fF. 6.05 2.5. sce wdsecetecscnsoe 
The rating on this commodity is changed from fourth 


to third class in No. 51. In the record it is shown to be 
similar to creosote (dead oil of coal tar or wood tar), 
which is rated third class in both Nos. 50 and 51, and the 
same rating is provided in both southern and official classi- 
fications. It is the view of the Commission that this 
change should be permitted to become effective. 


Advertising Matter. 


No. 50, Page 22, Item 1. 


Advertising matter, printed, n. o. s. (exclusive of signs and 
show cards), boxed or in bundles, prepaid............... 1 


No. 51, Page 70, Item 12. 


Advertising matter, paper or paper board, not otherwise in- 
dexed by name, in bundles or crates, |. c. l............. 


The rating on advertising matter, paper or paper 
boards, not otherwise indexed by name, when packed in 
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erates or bundles, is changed from first class to one and 
one-half times first In accordance with the prin- 
ciples announced package requirements, 
we are of the opinion that crates and bundles are a less 
sectre and safe package than boxes, and, therefore, that 
the proposed change should be allowed to become effective. 


class. 
with regard to 


Animal and Poultry Foods. 
No, 50, Page 29, Items 6-10. 


a: ee me 
Animal and poultry foods and medicines 

Anima! condiments (ground, for use in making 
anima] foods), in boxes or barrels, minimum 

weight 30,000 Mcb cc begeendat debeawneeeeneus 1 4 
Animal and poultry foods, n. o. s., tonics and 
regulators (prepared), boxed, in bulk boxed, 
in pails, veneered drums, barrels or bags— 
Invoice value not exceeding 10 cents per 
pound and so receipted for, minimum 

weight 30,000 pounds.........e.++4.. 4 B 
Invoice value exceeding 10 cents per 


pound or value not stated....... a 
No. 51, Page 85, Items 15 and 16. 


Animal and poult foods and medicines: 
Animal d poultry foods, n. o. i. b. n., tonics 
ind regulator dry, prepared 
Invoice value not exceeding 10 cents per 
pound and so receipted for, in bags, bar- 
rels, boxes r pails, minimum weight 
30,000 pounds ..... Lwtsd aes See con a B 
Invoice value exceeding 10 cents per pound 
or value not stated, in bags, barrels, 
boxes or pails ....... aie i tape e ne tcnti es aims 
Condiment mixtures for animal foods, tonics, or 
regulators, consisting of barks, herbs, leaves, 
roots, and seeds, ground and compounded 
In bulk in barrels or boxes tue oaeen . 
In packages named, minimum 24,000 pounds. 


Item 16, page 85, of No. 51, reads as follows: 


Condiment mixtures for animal] foods, tonics, or regulators 
consisting barks, herbs, leaves, roots, and _ seeds, 
ground and compounded: 

In bulk, in barrels or boxs a <= Peer ee 1 
In packages named, c. 1l., min. wt. 24,000 lbs....... 3 


According to the record, the words “and compounded” 
would force much of this commodity to move at first-class 
rate, any quantity, provided in items 10 and 11, page 170, 
of No. 51, under “herbs or leaves not otherwise indexed by 
name, ground or powdered,” and item 11, page 264, under 
“roots, ground or powdered, not otherwise indexed by 
name.” 

Item 7, No. 50, 
which shipments have been moving, reads “animal condi- 
ments,” while the item in No. 51 reads “condiment 
mixtures.” In order “mixture” it must be “com- 
pounded.” If it is required that shipments be compounded, 
it would compel the consignees to furnish their compound- 
ing formulas to the shippers, which they naturally object 
to doing. The carload rating and minimum under No. 50 
was fourth and 30,000 pounds. Under No. 51 the 
minimum is reduced to 24,000 pounds and the rating ad- 
vanced to third class. Shippers state that they rarely ship 
less than 30,000 pounds and could readily load more, there- 


page 29, of which is the item under 


new 
to be a 


class 


fore the reduction from 30,000 pounds to 24,000 pounds 
in the carload minimum weight is of no value to them 


and under this state of facts is an improper classification 
procedure. If it is feasible to load 30,000 pounds in a car, 
there is no apparent justification from the standpoint of 
loading efficiency to lower the minimum and increase the 
rate. 

It is the view of the Commission that item 16, page 85, 


of classification No. 51, should be amended to read as 
follows: 
Condiments for animal foods, tonics, or regulators, consist- 
ing of barks, herbs, leaves, roots, and seeds, ground: 
im bulk, 1 Barrels or Howes, 1. C. Lecescecccsciecses 1 
In packages named, c. 1., min. wt. 30,000 Ibs........ 4 
Athletic Goods—Decoy Birds. 
No. 50, Page 164, Item 57, 
Sporting goods and toys.—Decoy ducks or geese, boxed.... 2 
No. 51, Page 89, Item 26. 
Athletic Goods.—Decoy birds in barrels or boxes............ 1 
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Under No. 50, rating on this article in boxes was sec- 
ond class, which is raised to first class in No. 51. 

It appears from the record that at the time the second- 
class rating was established the only type of decoy. birds 


on the market was the solid wooden decoy. Since that 
time many lighter and more valuable decoys have come 


into use, such as canvas, paper, tin, aluminum, and hollow 
wood. On account of the lighter weight of packages and 
the greater value of contents, it is the view of the Com- 
that the proposed change should be allowed to 
go into effect. 


mission 


Indian Clubs. 
No. 50, Page 165, Item 10. 


Sporting goods and toys Indian clubs, in barrels and boxes. 2 
No. 51, Page 90, Item 11 
Athletic goods.—Indian « s, wooden, finished, in barrels 
IG ni Wine ae pa we hs AOE Od Wi nh ole wk a ee eee 1 


second class. This rating applied to either the finished 
or unfinished article. Wooden dumb-bells are analogous 
to Indian clubs. They were rated under No. 50 as first 
class, which applied on both the unfinished and the 


finished article. In No. 51 wooden Indian clubs, finished, 


and wooden dumb-bells, finished, are given first class. 

It is pointed out in the record that the second- 
class rating was established to apply on plain wooden 
Indian clubs, there being practically no other variety 
on the market; but since the time the rating was 
established many other kinds of clubs, more highly 
finished and of substantially greater value, have been 
placed on the market, and on that account to-day the 
average value of Indian clubs is much higher than 
formerly. 

Unfinished clubs are given second-class rating in 
No. 51. They are analogous to potato mashers and 
rolling pins, which are rated at second-class when 
shipped in boxes and barrels. 

Other things being equal, a finished article should 
be rated higher than an unfinished article. No. 51 
places finished Indian clubs on the same basis as 
finished dumb-bells. We see no impropriety in this, 
and we think that the first-class rate on this article 
should be permitted to become effective. 


Binder Twine—Bales or Bundles. 





No. 00, page 25, item 32, c. l. ‘‘A,”’ min. 24,000 pounds. 

No ze 124, item 27, c. l. “A,”’ min. 30,000 pounds. 

In No. 50 binder twine is listed under the general 
heading of agricultural implements and is rated third 
class, l. c. 1., in bales or bundles, and class A, mini- 


weight 24,900 
classification 


pounds, in 
automatically 


mum carloads. Its position in 
the allows it to be mixed 
with agricultural implements, except hand, and to enjoy 


the benefit of certain privileges accorded to agricul 
tural implements by various exceptions to the classi 
fication published by the carriers. It also automatically 
takes the same commodity rates as agricultural imple 
ments under commodity tariffs governed by wester1 
classification. 

No. 51 takes binder twine out of the agricultural 
implement list and puts it under the general headin: 
“Cordage,” with no change in the _  less-than-carloa: 


or carload rating, but advance to 


the minimum weight. 


an 30,000 pounds i 


It is a matter of record and of common knowledge 
that the sole purpose for which binder twine is man 
factured is for use in harvesting machines. It mov« 


in carload lots from the factory to 
from the jobber to the retailer 


the jobber, bi 
it moves to a lar: 
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extent with agricultural implements in mixed carload 
lots. 

Both official and southern classifications place 
binder twine under the heading “Cordage.” Under the 
official it is rated in carload lots at fourth class, mini- 
mum weight 30,000 pounds, and under exceptions mixed 
with all agricultural implements at the first-class rate 
and minimum of 25,000 pounds. Under southern classi- 
fication it takes fifth class, minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, with the privilege of mixing with harvesting 
machinery at fifth class, minimum weight 30,000 pounds. 
Agricultural implements are rated sixth class, mini- 
mum weight 20,000 pounds, under the southern classi- 
fication. 

It appears from the record that many of the 
orders for binder twine vary from 5,000 to 10,000 pounds, 
moving in cars of agricultural implements. Twine is 
loaded in and around the implements in the car, and 
being flexible to a certain extent, forms a cushion or 
packing, thus rendering the implements themselves less 
liable to damage. It is not disputed that 30,000 pounds 
of binder twine can readily be loaded in a 36-foot car, 
and the testimony shows that it moves under this 
minimum. 

It would be futile to argue whether twine is an 
agricultural implement, and fallacious to deny to twine 
a place in mixed shipments of agricultural implements, 


where the necessities of jobbers and farmers and the 
conveniences and economy of transportation require 
it to be. 


It is the view of the Commission that binder twine 


in straight carloads is properly listed in No. 51 under 
the heading “Cordage,” with a minimum weight of 
30,000 pounds, but that provision should be made 


whereby it can be mixed with agricultural implements 
at the rate and minimum weight applicable thereto and 
accorded all the privileges accorded to mixed shipments 
of agricultural implements. 


Clayed Cotton Bags. 


No. 50, Page 30, Item 20. 
Bagging and bags, clayed: Ks. @. os. CH Ee 
ee RR een ee ee rere 3 
og eB! BR re ree er rere 4 


No, 51, Page 91, Item 17. 
Bags, clayed cotton: ie Sa ae. C. Oe 
Ie DOEOR,, DEES OF DUMGIGR. 66 6c sp ciek me hcideectcrecs 2 
In packages named, minimum 30,000 pounds..... 3 
bags are advanced from third to 


and from fourth to third class, 


Clayed cotton 
second class, l. c. L, 
c. L, im Ne. 61. 

Southern classification rates clayed cotton bags and 
all other cotton bags the same, as does the official 
classification. The official classification provides for 
third class, minimum weight 30,000 pounds, c. 1., and 
second class, 1. c. 1. 

It is not apparent why a clayed cotton bag should 
take a lower rating than any other cotton bag. Grain 
bags, which are less liable to damage, are rated at 
third and second class in carloads and less than car- 
loads, respectively. Therefore the Commission is of 
the opinion that the proposed change should be allowed 
to become effective. 


Ball Bearings. 
No. 50, Page 112, Item 15. 


Machinery and machines: Ball bearings, n. o. s., boxed..... 2 
No, 50, Page 184, Item 9. 

Vehicles, parts: Ball bearings, boxed............ccseeseecees D1 
No. 51, Page 92, Item 14. 

Ball Se SN is vs cb dk ARS Odd Bec Mah ebewbhsdvtecccsasses D1 
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No. 50, page 112, item 15, under the general head- 
ing of “machinery and machines,” provides for ball 
bearings, n. o. s., boxed, at second class, l. c. lL On 
page 184, item 9, under the general heading ‘vehicles, 
parts of,” ball bearings, boxed, are rated double first 
class, l. c. l. It appears from the record that some 
ball bearings are very cheap, while others run as high 
in value as 40 cents apiece. 

The official classification provides for 
ball, n. o. s, (for anti-friction purposes), boxed, at 
second class, 1. ¢c. 1, while the southern classification 
makes no specific provision for ball bearings. 

We find no justification for double first-class rating 
on ball bearings, and no higher than first-class rating 
should apply on this commodity regardless of whether 
it is described under “machines and machinery” of 
“automobile ball bearings.” 


bearings, 


Box Toes, 


No, 50, Page 32, Item 47. 


Boots and shoes and findings: Cut soles, counters and taps, 
eather, im DUNNE, DOE Oh DODNM is 260d ieee ce ccecsseeencdae 2 


No. 50, Page 33, Item 3. 
Boots and shoes and findings: Shoe findings, n. 0. s., boxed. 1 


No. 51, Page 99, Item 21, 
Boot and shoe findings: 


Box toes— 
Es TN Niles duh ha ded oS ire nn sak oe es ska tt eee 1% 
a. Weeete Gr WO cs obccc sc ced cabondels dopdaseee 1 
Leather box toes and leather boot and shoe coun- 
ters are practically identical, the apparent difference 


being in the shape. Counters are slightly longer and 
narrower than box toes. The weight per barrel is 
practically the same. 

Under No, 51 box toes are rated at first class 
when in boxes or barrels and one and one-half times 
first class when in bags. Counters are rated at second 
class in either boxes, barrels, or bags. 

Both counters and box toes are rated in the official 
classification at second class in barrels, boxes, or bags. 

Both are rated at second class in boxes and barrels, 
and first class in bags in the southern classification. 

We find no justification for a higher rating on box 
toes than on counters and take the view that box toes, 
in boxes, barrels, or bags, should take second-class rate, 
the same as counters. 

Corrugated Fiber Board Boxes. 
No. 50, Page 34, Item 26. 


Boxes: Corrugated fiber board boxes, k. d., l. c. l..........6- 3 
Be Si, I IS 00 68 o Pied cece cakbwdbeazr ennui 5 
No. 51, Page 102, Item 14. 

Boxes: Corrugated, k. d., flat or folded flat, in boxes, bun- 
Geen GE CROOES Ta Gi Bac 6nic en 05 ae obs ane banc beta eukseeeewee 2 

In packages named, c. 1l., min. wt. 24,000 lbs., subject to Rule 
POU ssakepem se caw beech 6 Chds ab Cl ehdaeen kites ebhans otas tae 4 


No. 51 advances the less-than-carload rating from third 
to second class and the carload rating from fifth to fourth 
class, with a reduction in minimum weight from 30,000 
to 24,000 pounds, subject to rule 6-B. 

The corrugated board from which these boxes are 
manufactured is rated at second class, 1. c. 1l., and fourth 
class, c. lL, minimum weight 24,000 pounds, subject to 
rule 6-B. 

In the official classification the boxes and the material 
from which they are made are rated alike, viz., third class, 
l. ce. L, and fifth class, c. 1. minimum weight 24,000 pounds, 
subject to rule 27, which is similar to rule 6-B of western 
classification. 

In the southern classification corrugated boxes are 
rated third class, 1. c. 1, and fifth class, c. 1, minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds, while the material is rated at 
class A, minimum weight 24,000 pounds. 
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It will be observed that in neither of these classifica- 
tions is the rate on the boxes lower than the rate on the 
corrugated board from which they are manufactured. 

The manufactured article should not take a lower 
rating than the commodity from which it is made, and the 
ratings published in No. 51 may go into effect. 

Cracker Cans. 


No. 50, Page 34, Item 27. 
Boxes and crates, cracker (tin), n. 0. s., empty; boxed, crated 
or in jackets, c. lL, min. wt. 12,000 Ibs., subject to Rule 


baw Dialed oawae \ Sele aM RSM aed OAs os Ho's ceases bess ceas 3 
No. 50, Page 39, Item 23. 
Cans: Tin cans, n. o. s., and tin boxes, n. o. S.; min. wt. 
14,000 lbs., subject to Rule 6-B.......... ah oct ehhe-« wad 4 
No. 51, Page 102, Item 7. 
Boxes, cracker (cracker cans), tin, in packages or loose, min. 
wt. 12,000 lbs., subject to Rule 6-B...........0.ee00e: son. @ 
No. 51, Page 109, item 10. 
Cans Tin cans, n. o. i. b. n., and tin boxes, n. o. i, b. n.; 
min. wt. 14,000 lbs., subject to Rule 6-B.........-06++46:. . ,* 


On page 34, items 27 to 29, inclusive, of No. 50, cracker 
boxes (tin) n. o. s., empty, boxed, crated, or in jackets, 
minimum ec. l. weight 12,000 pounds (subject to rule 6-B), 
are rated at first class, l. c. 1., and third class, ec. 1. 

No. 51, page 102, items 7 and 8, provide for cracker 
boxes (cracker cans), tin, in carloads, at third class, mini- 
mum weight 12,000 pounds, subject to rule 6-B. Item 9 
provides for tin and glass combined at the same rate and 
item 10 provides for the mixture of the tin and tin and 
glass combined at the same rating. 

It appears from the record that the terms “cracker 
boxes” and “cracker cans” are used interchangeably in 
the trade, and that in reality no change has been made 
in the classification except to provide a carload rating 
for the combined tin and glass box or can, for which there 
was no c. l. rating specified in No. 50, and to establish a 
carload mixture for this commodity with the tin box or 
can. 

Candy. 


No. 50, Page 52, Items 2 to 8, Inclusive. 
Candy, chewing gum, cough candy drops and con- 
fectionery, n. o. s. (including pop-corn confec- 
tionery and puffed-rice confectionery), exclusivé 

of sugared pop-corn and pop-corn balls: 
In barrels, pails, boxes or drums, in tin pails crated, 
in glass boxed, in galvanized-iron pails or gal- 
vanized-steel bushel measures with tight 

wooden covers: 


io C. °C Bie 

Invoice value not exceeding 15 cents per pound, 

BMA SO. recited FOF... cccceccceccecsccsccere 3 
Invoice value exceeding 15 cents per pound, or 

WEIS OE BOBTOs occ ccccrescervcvccvesedcocucs 1 3 min 

In baskets with tight wooden covers: wt 

Invoice value not exceeding 15 cents per pound, 30,000 

DUE BO SOORIICOE TOE on cc ccenccccécvcesessccese 1 lbs. 
Invoice value exceeding 15 cents per pound, or 

WEES MOE BRIG cc ccccccicvccescceccevencecs 1% 


No. 51, Page 108, Item 4. 


Candy and confectionery, not otherwise indexed by 
name: 

In barrels, wooden pails, boxes or drums; in tin 
pails in crates; in glass packed in boxes; in 
iron or steel pails; in iron or steel bushel 
measures, with tight wooden covers; in hard- 
wood jointed stave baskets reinforced with 
iron or steel bands (staves not less than 
one-eighth inch thick), with tight wooden 
covers and double bottoms, covers wired and 
PS Sin ches hi nde tal 665s) a se Seiki da ee 

° 


In packages named, min. wt. 30,000 ibs. otiwase's 3 

Under No. 50, candy, chewing gum, cough candy drops, 
and confectionery, n. o. s., including popcorn confection- 
ery and puffed-rice confectionery, exclusive of sugared pop- 
corn and pop-corn balls, in packages, except in baskets 
with tight wooden covers, invoice value not exceeding 15 
cents per pound and so receipted for, were rated at third 
class, 1. ec. 1, and when invoice value exceeded 15 cents 
per pound or value was not stated, at first class, 1. ec. 1. 
Packed in baskets, the rating was first class and one and 
one-half times first class, respectively. 
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No. 51 eliminates chewing gum, cough candy drops, 
and pop-corn confectionery from the confectionery list 
and provides rating of second class, l. c. l., on the balance 
of candy, regardless of value. 

According to the record, the almost universal opinion 
is that there should be one rating on candy. The rating 
as prescribed by No. 51 reduces the high-grade candy one 
class and advances the low-grade candy one class. A con- 
siderable portion of the testimony related to the volume 
of candy sold over and under 15 cents a pound, respec- 
tively, but no definite figures were obtained. A large per- 
centage of the low-priced confectionery shipped seems to 
be pop-corn or puffed-rice confectionery, which in No. 51 
is permitted to move in bulk in barrels or boxes, in 
pressed forms, other than balls, in barrels or boxes, and 
in cartons in barrels or boxes, 1. ec. L, at third class, with 
the valuation clause removed. 

Taking into consideration the fact that the high-grade 
candy has been reduced from first to second class and 
that the third-class rating is still applicable on pop-corn 
confectionery, we are of the opinion that the second-class 
rating should be allowed to become effective. 

Cough Candy Drops. 


No. 50, Page 52, Items 2 to 8, Inclusive. 
Same as preceding provision for candy. 


No, 51, Page 127, Item 12. 

‘ought candy drops or tablets, medicated 

In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes..... 1 
In cartons in boxes Sty 


In No. 50 candy cough drops were listed under candy 
and confectionery. If the invoice value exceeds 15 cents 
per pound, there is no change in rating under No. 51. 
Candy cough drops are described as a medicated product 
analogous to drugs and medicines and are used as such. 

The item, as published in No. 51, should be allowed to 
go into effect. 


Chewing Gum. 
No. 50, Page 52, Items 4 and 5. 
Same as preceding provision for candy. 


No, 51, Page 167, Item 15. 
ium, chewing: 


In glass, packed in barrels or boxes, l. c. L......e2eees 1 
In boxes or cartons, in barrels or boxes, lI. c. L......... 1 
In packages named, c. 1., min. wt., 30,000 Ibs........... 3 


In No. 51 chewing gum is taken out of the candy and 
confectionery list, where it was in No. 50, and given a 
place by itself with a rating of first class, l. c. 1, and third 
class, ec. 1. The only apparent change is that the mixture 
with candy and confectionery has been eliminated. Our 
general views on mixtures have been previously expressed. 

There was no protest made at the hearing against 
this change, nor was any evidence submitted regarding it. 
Under the circumstances it may be allowed to stand as 
published in No. 51. 

Bungs or Plugs, Wooden. 
No. 50, Page 191, Items 49 to 52. 


Bungs, c. 1l., min. wt. 15,000 Ibs., subject to rule 6-B........ 4 
a. i i Ce ete eee acehaanehe het adweke & aeke de bees 1 
in Domed, Raewerem, or crates, 1. ©. bis ciwi des ciscsscctd cows 2 


No. 51, Page 105, Item 30. 
Bungs or plugs, wooden, not otherwise indexed by name: 
mm Daem weeree, bOmes oF crated, fb. G. La cccccacevcracbsese 3 
In packages or loose, straight or mixed, c. LL, min. wt. 
Eile wn had 66000 640 090ncsw tne eel etae es ohne ene 


a) 


A brief was filed in protest, but no testimony was 
offered at the hearing regarding the change in rating on 
bungs or plugs, wooden. 

In No. 50, wooden bungs were listed as “woodenware,” 
und were rated in less-than-carload quantities at second 
class, when in boxes, barrels, or crates; n. o. s., first class; 
and at fourth class, c. 1. minimum weight 15,000 pounds. 

Under No. 51, the ratings on these commodities are 
reduced from first to third class when in bags, and from 
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second to third class when in barrels, boxes, or crates, 
¥ l. c. 1. The carload rating thereon is reduced from fourth 
; class to class A, with an advance in minimum weight to 
30,000 pounds. 

The statements of loadings by protestants indicate 
that 30,000 pounds of solid bungs can be loaded in a 36- 
foot car, but that bored bungs will not load as heavily. 
However, a 40-foot car can be ordered by shipper and used 
|s at the same minimum. Both the official and southern 
| 2 classifications carry a minimum of 30,000 pounds on the 
bored as well as on the solid bungs. 

We think that the change should be allowed to stand. 


Tubing for Barn-Door Hanger Rails. 
No. 50, Page 58, Item 47. 


Door hangers and rail: Tubing for barn-door hanger rail, 
_e EE iks y yy ES = Pe re ee ey 
No.. 50, Page 58, item 38. 

Barn-door rails (iron), in bundles, 


Door hangers and rail: 


Bi Ter 00 on vn0c knew beak pee Rindlaseda es dee cbes $2) 60 ceetas 3 


No. 51, Page 131, Item 10. 


Door hangers and hanger parts: Barn or warehouse door 
hanger rails or tracks, iron or steel, in boxes, bundles, 
OP TO. 5. Ge Bess Sie soee Rec cw eubb cnc cece sdbeswhedee derek 


Item 47, page 58, of No. 50, reads, “tubing, for barn- 

door hanger rail, nested in bundles,” fourth class, 1. c. 1. 

This item was eliminated in No. 51. It appears from the 
record that the sample submitted in evidence had been 
moving under this item and that the change in classifica- 

} tion would force it to move under item 10, page 131, of 
No. 51, under the name “barn or warehouse door hanger 


4 
rails or tracks, iron or steel,’ which are rated at third 
: class, l. c. 1. 

The carriers contend that there is no change in the 
classification, as the article properly should have moved 
under item 8 of No. 50, which provides third-class rating, 

: l. ec. lL, on “barn-door hanger rails (iron) in bundles.” 
j They also contend it cannot be nested under the require- 


ments of No. 50, which read as follows: 


“nested,” as used in the classification, covers a 
fitting one within the 


The term 
series of two (2) or more like articles, 
other. 


It is apparent that the exhibits offered in evidence 
cannot be fitted one within the other, as only a por- 
tion of one can be placed in the other. It would also 
appear that the exhibit is, in fact, a rail and not tubing. 
. We do not see sufficient reason for disapproving this 
: change. 


0 edit 


Chains. 
No. 50, Page 185, Item 19. 

Vehicles, part of; self propelling vehicle parts.—Fly-wheels, 
crank shafts, chains, n. o. s., brake drums, springs, axles 
(without gear), and iron or steel axle housings......... 2 

No. 51, Page 116, Item 16. 

‘hains, belting or sprocket (chain or link belting), automo- 

Dile or Dicycle, in DOITElS OF DOKES.... 0... ccccccccce. e 
No. 51, Page 298, Item 42. 


Vehicles, parts of; self-propelling vehicle parts.—Fly-wheels, 
crank shafts, brake drums, springs, axles (without gear), 


Gree SFO Or GtOGl MB ROTIIIIB . 6c icccivc bic cic wcevcevewees 2 
In No. 51 automobile chains are advanced from 
second class, 1. c. 1, to first class. Under No. 50 
automobile chains were classified in an item which 


embraced self-propelling fly wheels, crank shafts, brake 
drums, springs, axles (without gear), and iron or steel 
axle housings. 

Complaint is made that, as the chains are fre 
quently shipped in the same box with the other articles 
nentioned, the new rating would have the effect of 
aising the charges on the entire box from second 
0 first class. 

Southern 
utomobile or 






classification names fourth-class 
bicycle chains, 





rating on 
while official classification 
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rates them at second class as automobile gear parts. 

We are of the opinion that the advanee to first 
class has not been justified. Bicycle chains should not 
be rated higher than automobile chains. 


Charcoal. 


No. 50, Page 70, Item 46. 
Charcoal, in barrels, hogsheads, or sacks, 1. c. L....... 3 


No. 51, Page 117. Item 4. 


Fuel: 


Charcoal wood: ; 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, or 
in fiber or metal cans, or cartons in barrels or boxes 2 


DN, Bs Ge tacts cies oo 606 Heine dopa vade +) etemen 3 
Ee. ee et Dei, 1... Doe ci betes cet Fices cede 3 
Complaint is directed against a supposed change 


in the rating on wood charcoal from third to second 
class, in glass or eathenware, packed in barrels or 
boxes, or in fiber or metal cans or cartons in barrels or 
boxes, l. c. 1. The second-class rating on this article, 
as prescribed in No. 51, is in reality a reduction, as 
supplement 4 to No. 50, effective Oct. 1, 1911, provided 
a rating of first class. The relation of No, 51 to ratings 


prior to Oct. 1, 1911, cannot be taken up in this 
proceeding. 5; 
Cider Mills and Presses Combined. 
No, 50, Page 120, item 6. : 
B.C. La CoE 
Machinery and machines: Presses—Cider, including 
combined cider mills and presseS (minimum 
DOD: v0.5 06.0 Subba sh 246 5 e088 REL dems ohride 2 A 
No. 51, Page 199, Item 3. ; 
i, ©. 1. Gaia 
Machinery and machines: Cider mills or presses, 
separate or combined— 
©. Si i Cr Oi ME ns itten g Ansibs beens a ae 1 
3X » « fo See ere eee 1 
K. d. in boxes, bundles, or crates............ 2 
Ss. u. or k. d. in packages. or loose, or on 
skids, straight or mixed, minimum 
weight 24,000, sub. to rule 6-B .......... A 
No, 50, page 24, items 35 and 37, under the gen- 
eral heading “agricultural implements, except hand,” 


provides for second-class rating, 1. ¢c. 1. on mills, cider 
and cob. Because of its position in the classification, 
this article can be mixed with agricultural implements 
and shipped at the carload rating and minimum weight 
applicable thereto. 

The only change in 1. c. 1. rating affected by No. 51 
is an advance to first class when.the mills are set up 
loose, on skids or in boxes or crates. No, 50 permits 
them to be shipped either s. u. or k. d. at second- 
class rating. 

We find that the carriers are justified in placing a 
higher rating on the set-up than on the knocked-down 
article. 

It should be observed that under a fair interpreta- 
tion of No. 50 cider mills and presses combined could 
not move in a mixture with agricultural implements, 
but in that connection we quote from the testimony 
on page 3954 of the record: 


The present classification does not describe the combined 
mill and press under the heading of agricultural implements: it 
describes that class of mill or machine underneath the heading 
of machinery and machines, but it has been ruled by the trans- 
continental freight association, and also the inspection bureau, 
that the class of mills such as we handle, which is a combined 
mill and press which is used exclusively by the farmer, or 
nearly so, is a mill which it was intended to pass under the 
provision or heading of agricultural implements. 


It is our view that the article in question is properly 


rated under the heading of machines and machinery. 
Coffee in Cabinets. 
No, 50, Page 84, Item 46. 
Groceries.—Co Yee, roasted, ground or crushed, in coffee rte " 
inets (wood or iron) boxed or crated......... Sa ae oy 5 
: No. 51, Page 119, Item 24. : 
Coffee, roasted, ground, Se 


in metal or wooden coffee cabinets 
See: CEE OC nS ike oe Be 8 ni a a we Coe v0 veo Bee's saad 


w 































































Neither official nor southern classification makes a 
distinction in the rating on coffee in coffee cabinets 


and coffee in barrels or boxes, or in fiber or metal 
cans, or cartons in barrels, boxes, or crates. It appears 


that a coffee cabinet is not an expensive article, and 
that shipments of coffee are rendered more safe and 


secure when packed in cabinets than when in bulk 
in boxes or barrels. 

The advance is not justified. Roasted coffee, 
ground, in coffee cabinets, ]. c. 1, should not be rated 
higher than roasted coffee, ground, in bulk in boxes 


or barrels, l. c. 1. This conclusion is predicated upon 
the assumption of an inexpensive cabinet. If cabinets 
of substantial value should be used, a different question 
would be presented, 

Coffee, Green. 


No. 50, Page 84, Item 35. 

EB. CG. i. ' CO. m 

Groceries.—Coffee, green, in sacks, minimum weight 
30,000 ane ss 


Coffee, green 


rn eee ©. ©, Linsescedcscecveceecs bonewnie 3 
In double bags (see note), 1. Cc. L...eeceeeeeees — : 
In packages named, c, 1. min. wt. 30,000........ ) 


Note.—The ratings for coffee in double bags will apply 
when the inner bag is made of cloth or paper, either separate 
from the outer bag or pasted to it, if both bags are securely 
closed at the mouth 


According to the record, there seems to be no 
serious objection, from a classification standpoint, to a 
higher rating on green coffee in single bags than in 
double arises from the fact 


that green coffee shipped under class rates in western 


bags, but the objection 


classification territory comes into competition with 


green coffee moving under commodity rates from New 
Orleans. 

Southern classification carries rating one class 
higher on both green and roated coffee in single bags 
than is applied on coffee in double bags. 

Official classification makes no distinction between 
the two packages. 

At the rating in No. 50 on 


roasted coffee in single bags is third class, one class 


present time the 
higher than in double bags, and No. 51 continues this 
rating. 

There seems to be no doubt that the single bag 
is a less safe and secure container than the double bag. 

Applying the principle previously announced, we are 
of the opinion that the rating established in No. 51 
on green coffee in single bags, |. c. 1. should be allowed 
to become effective. 


Stock Feed Cookers or Steamers. 


No. 50, Page 169, Item 51. 
Stoves.—Tank heaters (including feed steamers and 
and furnace kettles), |. c. L.... 


No, 51, Page 121, item 20. 


ookers 


Cookers or steamers, stock feed, in boxes or crates 

According to the record, the real objection to item 
20 of No. 51 arises from the fact that the item as 
now worded may be susceptible of misconstruction. It 
seems that there are three general types of so-called 
feed cookers manufactured. 

First, a cast-iron base on which rests a heavy cast- 
iron caldron kettle in which the food is cooked from 
the direct heat of the fire. This type is known in 
agricultural communities and is described by certain 
dealers as a feed cooker. It is contended by the 
earriers that there are many ways in which the article 
may be used; that it is not a feed cooker but a 
stove and is properly classified in item 22, page 278, 
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of No. 51, under “Stoves, not otherwise» indexed by 
name, including brewers’ stoves,” at third class, l. ¢ 1. 

Second, a lighter and cheaper article, consisting of 
a sheet or galvanized iron tank or drum resting on 
either a sheet or galvanized or cast-iron base, the food 
being cooked by the direct heat of the fire. It is 
admitted by at least one of the complainants that, on 
account of the light construction and less weight per 
cubic foot of this type of cooker, first-class rating is 
reasonable. 

Third, a boiler or drum into which steam is injected 
for cooking or steaming food, which is known by the 
trade as a_ stock-food steamer. 

It is the last-named article that the carriers con- 
tend is ratable under item 20, page 121, of No, 51. 
If the contention of the carriers is sound, there has 
been no change in rating either on the old-fashioned 
cast-iron cooker or the steamer. 

It is suggested, however, that either item 20, page 
121, of No. 51, covering “Cookers or steamers, stock 
feed,” or item 22, page 278, of No. 51, covering 
“Stoves, not otherwise indexed by name, including 
brewers’ stoves,” or both of them, should be so quali- 
fied that no question as to 
may exist. 


their proper application 


Cordage. 
No. 50, P. 54, Items 16 et seq. 
Cordage.—Rope, n. o. s., including hide rope 
In bundles ........ 4 1 


In bales, boxes, or barrels ’ eo he 
One-quarter inch or over in diameter, in coils or on reels 


No, 51, P. 125, Item 3. 


Cordage.—Rope: 
eae ct.cekeeasde cicbcdemk an 
In coils or on reels, not burlapped, |. c. | ; yey 2 


In bales, barrels, or boxes, l. c. l.. si ss 
In burlapped coils or on burlapped reels, | 


Applying the principle heretofore expressed with 
regard to rating commodities when shipped in safe and 
secure packages, it pack- 
age may higher than the protected 
package; therefore we find that the carriers are justified 


in rating rope in 


follows that the unprotected 
properly be rated 


coils or on reels, unburlapped, one 
class righer than when burlapped. 


Mixture of Lath Yarn and Twine, 
No. 50, P. 54, Items 16 et seq. 


Cordage: Bd Ce Sal “Cake. 
Rope, n. o. s., including hide rope 
Im DumGles ....%+. 


In bales, barrels, or boxes.. ie a 2 

One-quarter inch or over in diameter, in Min. wt 
coils or on reels ...... : Steno 2 | 230,000 

Lath yarn and bale rope, in coils or on reels J Ibs. 


Twin, n. o. s., 
30,000 Ibs.) 
In bundles se enue 
In barrels, bales or boxes.... 
No. 51, P. 124, Items 25 et seq. 
Mixture of lath yarn and rope eliminated 


including waxed string (min. wt., 


Under No. 50, lath yarn, c. 1, was rated at fourth 
class, minimum weight 30,000 pounds, and was allowed 
to be mixed with rope at the same rating and minimum 
weight. 

No. 51 provides for carload rating of fourth class, 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, on straight carloads of 
lath yarn, but eliminates the mixture with rope. 

It appears from the record that from a transportation 
point of view there is no essential difference between lath 
yarn and rope, both being made up of strands of sisal, 
although rope is also made of hemp and other fiber. Both 
commodities are handled by the same dealers. 

The justification of the carriers for the elimination of 
the mixture on the ground that lath yarn is a twine ap- 
pears to be purely technical. 
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It is our view that the elimination of lath yarn from 
the mixture should not be permitted. 
Cork Sheets Without Binder. 
No. 50, Page 54, Item 36. 


«¢. i C.F 
Cork or cork waste, ground or granulated.—Machine 
compressed, in bales or in forms or slabs, min. 
Ss se DEK  ycebedcirekc raabaRieoeevamcs tase « 3 5 
No. 51, Page 125, items 15, 16, and 18. 
Cork shapes, sheets, or slabs (chips, granulated, 
ground shavings or waste cork, in machine- 
pressed forms): 
Without binder— 
% ¢C. &,..¢c. & 
In bales, barrels, boxes, or crates, l. c. 1... 2 
In packages or loose, straight, or mixed, 
min. wt. 20,000 lbs., subject to rule 6-B.. 4 
With asphalt or other binder— 
In bales, barrels, boxes, or crates, 1. c. l.... 
In packages or loose, straight or mixed, c. l., 
a Se eR ee ee ree 5 


Under No. 50, cork or cork waste, ground or granu- 
lated, machine compressed, in bales or in forms or slabs, 
was rated at third class, 1. c. 1., and fifth class, c. 1., mini- 
mum weight 24,000 pounds. These ratings applied to the 
article either with or without asphalt or other binder. 

In No. 51 the shapes, sheets, or slabs without binder 
are advanced to second class, |. c. 1., and fourth class, c. L, 
with a reduction in minimum weight from 24,000 pounds 
to 20,000 pounds, subject to rule 6-B. There is no change 
in rating on the shapes, sheets, or slabs with binder, ex- 
cept the minimum weight has been advanced to 30,000 
pounds. 

In official classification no distinction is made between 
the compressed sheets with or without Binder, the rating 
being third class, l. c. 1, and fifth class c. 1. minimum 
weight 20,000 pounds, subject to rule 27 (which is the 
equivalent of rule 6-B in the western classification). 

In southern classification No. 39 the ratings and mini- 
mum weights were made identical with western classifica- 
tion No. 51, but by supplement No. 6 to No. 39, effective 
November 1, 1912, the former ratings of third class, 1. c. L., 
and fifth class, c. 1., minimum weight 24,000 pounds, were 
restored pending the Commission’s decision in this case. 
This supplement makes no distinction between the com- 
pressed sheets with and without binder. 

According to the record, the machine-compressed 
shapes without binder weigh approximately 12 pounds per 
cubic foot, while the shapes with asphalt binder weigh 24 
pounds per cubic foot. They are also about one-half the 
value of the lighter article. It is a recognized principle 
of rate making that a light and bulky article should take 
a higher rating per hundred pounds than a denser and 
heavier article. There appears to be no serious objection 
to the 30,000-pound minimum provided in No. 51 on the 
shapes with binder. 

The ratings and minimum weights on cork shapes, 
sheets, or slabs, as specified in No. 51, should be allowed 
to go into effect. 

Cuttle Bone, Broken. 


No. 50, Page 32, Item 34. 
Bone, cuttle fish: 


le. aa Oe Eg ai ain, cia dus bse Cake BECAME ews owes bucks 1 

gy ERS IE YI A Fe Se Renae meses 2 
No. 51, Page 130, Item 8. 

Cutele Some, im bavadln: Or BORO. ois g oo Peiicied ced vecccccce 1 


The principal objection to the advance in rating on 
broken cuttle bone in packages from second to first class, 
l. e. L, is offered by dealers who ship birdseed. It has 
been customary to pack a small piece of broken cuttle 
bone in the package of birdseed, which would, if first-class 
rating is allowed to become effective, automatically raise 
the rating on the entire package to first class. 

Under No. 50 both the broken cuttle bone and bird- 
seed were rated at second class, which entitled packages 
containing both articles to move at second class. 
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The testimony shows that the price of cuttle bone 
varies according to its size and that a large broken cuttle 
bone is more valuable than a small whole one. It is 
further pointed out that powdered cuttle bone, which is 
used as a dentifrice, also by jewelers for polishing pre- 
cious metals, is worth as much as 85 cents per pound. 

It seems to us that carriers may apply first-class rat- 
ing on straight shipments of cuttle bone in packages l. c. L, 
but that provision should be made in the classification per- 
mitting small pieces of cuttle bone to be shipped in pack- 
ages of birdseed at the rating applicable on the birdseed. 


Excelsior. 


No. 50, page 65, item 5; and No. 51, page 139, item 9: 

There is no change in the rating of excelsior in car- 
loads. Under classification No. 50 the minimum was 
20,000 pounds in any size car, but under No. 51 the mini- 
mum is 20,000 pounds in a 36-foot car with rule 6-B ap- 
plied. 

Upon examination it appeared that the protest is 
really against the fixing of a 20,000-pound minimum for a 
36-foot car, and the statement was made that if there was 
to be a rule 6-B the minimum for a 36-foot car should be 
about 18,000 pounds. The real protest is therefore not 
against rule 6-b, but against the minimum for a 36-foot 
car upon which the rule is based. 

Excelsior is made of yellow pine in the south and 
basswood and tamarac in the north, the former being 
much heavier per cubic foot. Pine wood weighs 37.5 
pounds per cubic foot and basswood 28 pounds. 

From loading statements in the office of the Western 
Classification Committee, covering 296 cars, all of which, 
except 80, were from mills north of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers, it appears that 169 36-foot cars were loaded on 
an average of 21,837 pounds, and 100 40-foot cars, 22,234 
pounds. It thus appears that the 36-foot cars were loaded 
1,837 pounds more than the 20,000 pounds provided in No. 
51, while the 40-foot cars were loaded 166 pounds more 
than the application of rule 6-B under No. 51 would have 
required. 

The loading statements of the classification committee 
would indicate that 20,000 pounds have in the past been 
loaded in a 36-foot car. 

Taking into consideration the facts as they appear 
in the record, we find that the complainants have not jus- 
tified their contention that rule 6-B should not be per- 
mitted to apply in connection with the minimum weight 
of 20,000 pounds for a 36-foot car on excelsior, carloads; 
therefore, the change in No. 51 should be given a fair trial. 

Fenugreek Seed and Fenugreek Meal 
No, 50, Page 161, Item 47. 


Seeds, fenugreek seed, in boxes or bags.................c00. 4 
No. 50, Page 44, Item 6. 
Capenee, oad cereal products.—Fenugreek meal, in barrels or 
GE on dig vyiatn ude bale ake Reveced oOR tee ks ose « taeda 


No. 51, Page 267, Item 26. 
Seeds, fenugreek: 
Pe PO, tus Aan sid nla has eh Ck Ma GW ba GIN w 6 60h od didwmo ekaladia 1 
Te Dee Oe ee Or SOTO E.G Bins cece ccclacedeccevecicviae 3 


No. 51, Page 142, Item 20. 

Fenugreek meal: 

RS Oe da Se. de eae eral Lah cs’ aura a aioe ck aeiiaie 1 

int Dea, fs Wa, OP fet DSTO. bic ak 6558 eR E sie ob 3 

In No. 50, page 161, item 47, fenugreek seed in barrels 
or sacks, 1. c. 1., is rated at fourth class. No. 51, page 267, 
item 26, advances the rating to third class in bulk in bags 
or barrels, and to first class in boxes. This change is said 
to have been made for the purpose of putting fenugreek 
seed on a partiy with cane, hemp, millet, rape, sunflower, 
or vetch seed, with which it is analogous. No. 51 pro- 
vides third-class rating on the above-named seeds, in bags, 












barrels, or boxes, 1. c. 1, but does not make them first 
class in boxes, neither does it require shipments in barrels 
to be in bulk. 

This is a cheap seed, valued at from 2% to 3% cents 
per pound, used in the manufacture of stock foods, and 
is analogous in value, weight and bulk to flaxseed. The 
carriers justify the increase on the ground that it was put 
on the basis of other analogous seeds, such as pumpkin, 
sugar beet, etc., and not field seeds, like flax and grain, 
that move in large quantities. 

The carriers claim that this seed should take third 
class in line with other seeds used for food purposes. 
Fenugreek seed and flaxseed are both used to some extent 
for medicinal purposes, but their principal use is for feed- 
ing stock. Flaxseed is given fourth class in No. 51. We 
think the carriers should give further consideration to these 
items before finally disposing of them. 


Ferris Wheels. 
No. 50, Page 165, Item 22. 


Sporting goods.—Ferris wheels, k. d., min. wt Es 
n,n eh J. sons ee cain ops ceed ses ll, 
No, 51, Page 142, Item 21. 


Ferris wheels 
K. d. small parts in boxes, other parts in pack- 
ages or loose, l. c. ae iheth's Oth aclid a ek tae 


K. d. loaded on trucks........ iow amon s 

kK. d. in packages or loose, or loaded on trucks, 
ES ee oe 3 

Note: Engines, motors, and the erecting apparatus, other 


than tools, necessary to the initial equipment of each ferris 
wheel will be taken k. d. in packages or loose, or on skids or 
trucks, in mixed carloads with ferris wheels, at the c. 1. rating 
and c. 1. minimum weight applicable on ferris wheels. 

The official classification No. 38 provides ratings on 
ferris wheels as follows: 
Ferris wheels: 


I. ©. de. ©. & 
K. d., small parts in boxes, other parts in pack- 
ee Daas nis a6 ck nee 50 a hema s-s. 1% 
K. d., loaded on trucks pinidicdteanetsavesee ; 1% 
K. d., in packages or loose, or loaded on trucks, 
( min. wt. 24,000 lbs. (see note; note 


reads the same as note in No. 51, above). 


Supplement 8 to official classification No. 38, effective 
Oct. 1, 1912, makes no change in less-than-carload ratings, 
but advances the carload rating to second class and reduces 
the minimum weight to 12,000 pounds, subject to rule 27. 

Southern classification No. 39 provides the same de- 
scriptions and ratings as now appear in western classifica- 
tion No. 51. 


Merry-go-rounds (carousals), power, with or without 
power equipment, k. d., in packages or loose, minimum 
weight 16,000 pounds, subject to rule 6-B, are rated third 
class in both Nos. 50 and 51, and, under No. 50, they mix 
with ferris wheels at this rating. 


It is stated in the record that when the minimum 
weight of 16,000 pounds was established it réoresented a 
loading based upon two wheels to the car, no commercial 
conditions being recognized. While it is adpaitted by com- 
plainants that it is possible to load two ferris wheels 
to the car, weighing not less than 24,000 pounds, it is 
shown that no carloads of this quantity have ever moved, 
the shipments invariably consisting of a single ferris 
wheel. 


The Commission is of the view that item 21, page 142, 
of No. 51, should be amended to provide a minimum 
weight of 16,000 pounds, and that ferris wheels should 
also be allowed to mix with merry-go-rounds (carousals) 
at the same rating and minimum weights, subject to 
rule 6-B. 

School Desks and Seats. 


No, 50, Page 71, Item 26. 
Co Bs 
Furniture.—School desks and seats for pupils, only, min. 
PE Bc da ce Sek Vb cece sc owere dese ‘ 
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No. 51, Page 266, Item 2. C1 


School desks or seats, pupils,’ iron or steel and wood com- 
bined, in packages named, straight or mixed, ec. 1., min. 
wt. 24,000 Ibs., subject to Rule 6-B........cecccccsccecces 
Under No. 50 school desks and furniture are found 

under the heading “Furniture.” No. 51 eliminates this 

item from the furniture list. 

The objection to removing school seats and pupils’ 
desks from the furniture list seems to arise from the fact 
that many commodity tariffs in western classification ter- 
ritory name lower class rates—first, second, third, fourth, 
etc.—on furniture as described in western classification 
than the ordinary class rates. Taking school desks and 
seats out of the furniture list of the classification would, 
therefore, automatically raise the ratings on these articles 
in carloads. 

The official classification No. 38 lists desks and seats, 
school, under the heading “Furniture,” and provides a car- 
load rating of fourth class, minimum weight 20,000 pounds, 
subject to rule 27, when folded, and fourth class, mini- 
mum weight 24,000 pounds, subject to rule 27, when k. d. 

Southern classification No. 39, under the heading “Fur- 
niture,” provides foreschool desks or seats, pupils’, iron or 
stee] and wood combined, at fourth class, minimum weight 
20,000 pounds. 

In our judgment the carriers have not advanced proper 
justification for the elimination of school desks and seats 
from the furniture list. These articles should be restored 
to the position accorded them in No. 50 at fourth-class 
rating and minimum weight of 24,000 pounds, subject to 
rule 6-B of No. 61. 


Grindstones. 
No. 50, Page 83, Item 41. 


Grindstones, mounted on shaft or set up in frame, |. c. 1...... 2 


No, 51, Page 165, Item 7. 
Grindstones, mounted on shafts in barrels, boxes, or crates, 


Hare’ li. aie beak dati dhe win alata teh ot dae ded Sk a ee hae udeebae d 

Southern classification No. 39 provides fourth-class rat 
ings, l. c. 1, on grindstones, mounted on shafts, in barrels, 
boxes, or crates, and fifth-class rating on grindstones with- 
out fixtures, frames, or shafts, in packages or loose, 1. c. 1. 

Official classitication No. 38 makes no distinction in 
rating between mounted and unmounted grindstones and 
applies rule 26 rating on both, irrespective of whethe1 
they are packed or loose. 

Under No. 51 the shipper is obliged to pack his 
mounted grindstones in boxes, barrels, or crates, there 
being no rating provided for them when shipped loose, 
while under No. 50 they could move at second class, 
regardless of whether or not they were packed. The 
question to be considered, therefore, is the reasonable 
ness of the packing requirement. The carriers contend 
that the requirements for packing grindstones, mounted 
on shafts, are reasonable, and that, if not crated, th« 
article can be carried safely. The carriers urge furthe! 
the probability of damage to other freight when not 
packed in barrels, boxes, or crates. On the other hand, 
the complainants contend that there are more loos: 
unmounted stones damaged and broken than _ those 
mounted on shafts, and that it is possible to so load 
them in the car as to render them safe for transporta 
tion. 

It would appear that a grindstone when crated is 
safer article to carry than one not so protected, and a: 
the rating on this form of package has not bee! 
changed in No, 51, the Commission expresses no opinio! 
as to its reasonableness, but is of the view that grind 
stones mounted on shafts, loose, should be permitte 
to move at one class higher than when packed. 
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Sweat Collars and Pads. 


No. 50, Page 88, Item 17. 
Ra Gla De 
Harness and Saddlery.—Sweat collars or sweat pads 
(for horses and mules) (subject to rule 6B): 
Not leather or leather covered, in boxes, crates, 
or bundles, min. c. l., wt. 16,000 Ibs.......... 2 4 
No. 50, Page 87, Item 50. 
Harness and saddlery.—Horse collars, in boxes, bales, , 
De Cs aiclieg Fic6 Gabo) CORO MORES aE Ke eer tapen ¢ 


No. 51, Page 169, Item 9. ' 
(A i Pa oe) FS 
Harness and saddlery.—Horse collars, in bags, bales, 
Gee. On Mrs ons op a redihhes #h0cdpie lige oh «0 1 


No. 51, Page 169, Item 27. 


Harness and saddlery.—Sweat pads, cloth, stuffed 
and quilted: 
In bees, Wales; OF DOMES. ......ccccvcceccen’s 3 
In packages named, min. wt. 16,000 Ibs., sub- 
Se i MD a i es o's vee bb ec ce meee e + elas Aans 4 
No. 51 makes no change in the less-than-carload 


rating on sweat pads, cloth, stuffed and quilted, in bags, 
bales, or boxes, this article being rated second class, 
which was the rating provided by No. 50. 

Sweat collars, not leather or leather covered, were 
rated at second class, 1. c. 1., in No. 50, but in No, 51 
they are advanced to first class in that they are not 
specifically named, thus forcing them to take the rating 
on “horse collars.” 

Under No. 50, sweat collars and sweat pads, car- 
loads, rated at fourth class, minimum weight 
16,000 pounds, subject to rule 6-B, which rating applied 
straight or mixed shipments of the two 


were 


on either 
articles. 

The carriers state as a reason for advancing the 
less-than-carload rating on the sweat collars that there 
are manufactured some high-priced canvas collars with 
enameled face which should fairly take the rating 
provided for horse collars, viz, first class. 

There is nothing in the record to indicate that this 
article moves in large quantities or that discrimination 
would result in allowing the rate to remain at second 
class, 1. ec, 1. In No. 51 the carload rating has been 
eliminated on sweat collars, as has also the mixture 
with sweat pads. The carload rating provided in No. 50 
on sweat pads, viz, fourth class, minimum weight 16,000 
pounds, subject to rule 6-B, has been carried forward in 
No. 51. It is admitted by the complainants that more 
that 20,000 pounds of sweat collars can be loaded in 
a 36-foot car. The carriers have agreed to restore the 
carload rating of fourth class on sweat collars, with a 
minimum of 20,000 pounds. 

We find that the carriers have not justified the 
elmination of the mixturé of sweat pads 
collars and are of the opinion that it should be restored, 
subject to a minimum of 20,000 pounds. We also find 
that the carriers have not justified the advance in 
rating on sweat collars, 1. c. 1., and take the view that 


they Should not be rated higher than second class. 
Pumping Jacks. 
No. 50, Page 120, Item 36. 
Machinery and machines.—Pumping jacks (metal), k. d. 
EE, Ch Be icg Conttas bee kecr ud. cceawhero; cs eae oe oe 


No. 50, Rule 14, 


The terms “crated” or in “‘crates’’ mean inclosed on all sides, 
including bottom, with framework, so as*to allow of their being 
taken in and out of a car within a crate, and so as to fully protect 
the article from damage by contact with other freight * * * . 
All parts of articles provided for boxed or crated must be fully 
protected, as above stated, in order to entitle them to ratings 
provided, otherwise they are ratable as not boxed or crated. 


No. 51, Page 208, Item 16. 


Machinery and machines.—Pumping jacks, k. d., in boxes 
or crates, |. c. 1 


bo 


COTO EOE EER EEE EEE EEE EHO 


No. 51, Rule 8, Section 7. 


Crates must be made of wood, protecting contents on sides, 
nds, top, and bottom so that no part will protrude. * * * 
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and sweat | 









The only apparent change effected by No. 51 with 
respect to pumping jacks, k. d., crated, 1. c. 1, is the 
elimination of the word “metal.” Pumping jacks are rated 
in both Nos. 50 and 51 at second class. It is complained 
by the shippers that section 7 of rule 8 of No. 51 requires 
the guide sticks of the pumping jacks to be crated, while 
rule 14 of No. 50 does not contain this requirement. Sec- 
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tion 7 of rule 8 of No. 51 provides as follows: 





































































Crates must be made of wood, protecting contents on sides, 
ends, top and bottom, so that no part.will protrude. * * * 


Rule 14 of No. 50 defines the term “crated,” or “in 
crates,” as meaning “inclosed on all sides, including bot- 
tom, with framework, so as to allow of their being taken 
in and out of a car within the crate * * *.” It is evi- 
dent that this rule contemplates that shipments described 
as “crated” or “in crates” should be completely inclosed; 
therefore, in this respect No. 51 does not materially differ 
from No. 50. 

There being no material change, the Commission ex- 
presses no opinion. 

Insecticides, Other than Agricultural. 
No. 50, Page 187, Item 36 et seq. 


La ©... te. oe 
Vermin exterminator, dry: 
PE ee eT eee ee er 1 
a Ie TOON. 4 5%. 5 Ge 6 <S ualent ops Kigh he bah as Stee 2 
BOOGRE. DOIN. 6 oi. 5 og wie 0s ee Bok wep eee oo cams oescnt 1 
Quassaine, in tin cans, boxed, min. c. l. wt. 30,000 Ibs. 2 4 


Vermin coating, n. o. s., in boxes or cans........--.. 2 
Vermin exterminator medicated paper, in tin cans, 
WE, ok Vikivc nd Ooh is ce eneieGhtdetighs Ketel es tates 1 


No. 51, Page 173, Item 7. 
Insecticides, other than agricultural, n. o. i. b. n., 


other than liquid: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or 


PE bn 666-0 6b 600 dC COUN 6 ORs 0 sate eens 1 
In fiber or metal cans or cartons in barrels 
Sr PR nc0d peg udinenieteh op Math obs Ore 1 


Wah Soeie Ti We os 6 ba eke eek nesta ence 2 
No. 51, Page 173, Item 1 et seq. 
Insecticides and fungicides, agricultural, n. o. i. 
other than liquid: 


DB. B., 


In glass or earthenware, in barrels or boxes.. 1 
In fiber or metal cans or cartons, in barrels 
Ce I as é6 ca Rbdiind ada Oboes tee eee 1 


In fiber or metal cans or cartons in barrels or 
boxes, or in bulk in barrels or boxes, 


straight or mixed, c. 1. min. wt., 30,000 Ibs 4 
Under No. 50 vermin exterminator, dry, 1. c. 1., was 
rated— 
In glass, boxed, first class; in barrels or kegs, second class. 


no carload rating being provided. In No. 51, item 7, page 
173, insecticides other than agricultural, not otherwise 


indexed by name, other than liquid, 1. ce. 1, are rated— 


In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, first 
class. In fiber or metal cans or cartons in barrels or boxes, first 
class. In bulk in barrels, second class. 


No carload rating is specified. 

Fiber or metal cartons packed in barrels constitute 
a safer and more secure shipment than when in bulk in 
barrels; therefore second-class rating should apply on the 
commodity when packed in fiber or metal cans or cartons 
in boxes or barrels. The rating on the article packed in 
glass in boxes has not been changed, and it is the view of 
the Commission that the rating on insecticides packed in 
earthenware in boxes or barrels may be the same as when 
shipped in glass packed in boxes or barrels. 

Junk, 


No. 50, Page 100, Item 34 et seq. 


Junk, consisting of bones; brass, scrap; copper, scrap; 
drippings, pig iron; glass, broken; hoofs, horn and horn 
pith; iron, scrap; lead, scrap; paper, scrap; rags; rope 
(old); rubber (old); tin, scrap; zinc, scrap; min. wt., 
DP Gc gh ob is Thee CRT i eh 4.640 eevee bseh ee he tess <6es Cc. 


No. 51, Page 184, Item 12. 


Junk, consisting of bones, pig-iron drippings, broken glass, 
hoofs, horns, and horn pith, scrap iron, scrap lead, old j 
rope, old rubber, and scrap zinc, in packages or loose, 4 
straight or mixed, c. 1. min. wt., 30,000 Ibs............. Cc. #1 


The change in No. 51 consists in taking from the 
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mixture “junk” at Class C, minimum 30,000, the following 
articles: Brass and copper. scrap, paper scrap, rage, and 
tin scrap. 


Brass and copper scrap have been put in the “brass 
and copper” heading, taking fourth-class rates, minimum 
36,000, the same as pig copper; paper scrap has been put 
under “paper,” and takes class C with a reduced minimum 
of 24,000, made subject to rule 6-B; rags take class C, 
with a reduced minimum of 24,000; and tin scrap has 
been put under “tin,” and takes a fifth-class rating, mini- 
mum 30,000. 

In the record it is stated that scrap copper and scrap 
brass are worth nearly as much as pig copper and brass, the 
rating on which is fourth class, minimum weight 36,000 
pounds. In view of this fact, it seems that the new rating 
in No. 51 is not unreasonable. 


On the other hand, it is stated that many small dealers 
in western classification territory are unable to ship most 
of the articles in straight carloads, which would force 
them to pay less-than-carload rate on the articles taken 
out of the mixture. It is asserted that this would prohibit 
any movement of copper from smaller dealers. Neither 
official nor southern classification carry the general head- 
ing “junk.” Official classification, however, permits the 
mixing of brass and copper scrap with old rope, bones, 
etc., under rule 10 at the highest carload rating and the 
highest minimum carload weight provided for any of the 
articles. 


The Commission finds that any of the articles named 
under “junk” in No, 50 should be allowed to move in mixed 
carloads at the highest carload rating and highest carload 
minimum provided for any of the articles in straight car- 
load lots by No. 51. 

Ladders. 


The descriptions in both No. 50 and No. 51 being 
quite lengthy are not reproduced here. In No. 50 the 
descriptions are on page 101, item 47 et seq., and in No. 
51, page 185, item 3 et seq. 

No. 50, page 101, items 57 to 63, inclusive, named a 
fourth-class rating in carloads, with a minimum of 15,000 
pounds, subject to rule 6-B whereas No. 51, page 185, items 
5 to 9, inclusive, names a rating of third class, minimum 
12,000 pounds, subject to rule 6-B. 


The ladder descriptions as published in official class- 
ification No. 38, southern classification No. 39, and west- 
ern classification No. 51 are identical, each classification 
earrying a carload minimum of 12,000 pounds. Southern 
classification rates ladders, c. 1., at fourth class, while 
the official classification rates them at third class. 


It is contended by the carriers that a minimum carload 
weight of 12,000 pounds is reasonable, investigation by 
them having demonstrated that certain types of ladders 
will not load as heavily as this, while certain other types 
will load heavier. They also claim that where the mini- 
mum is fixed in western classification at 12,000 pounds the 
rating is, almost without exception, third class. An ex- 
amination of No. 51 shows that chairs, common, including 
common rocking chairs (complete chairs, cane, leather, 
or wood seat, not upholstered, but exclusive of chair 
frames, upholstered chairs, and grass, rattan, reed, or 
willow chairs); wooden stools common; metal chairs and 
settees are rated at fourth class, minimum weight 12,000 
pounds subject to rule 6-B. It also shows that a minimum 
weight of 12,000 pounds often carries rating of second 
class, while third-class rating is often applied on 24,000 
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to 30,000 pounds minima, and, in the case of tissue copy 
books on as high a minimum as 36,000 pounds. 

In view of these facts we believe that the change in 
rating and minimum on ladders, as published in No. 51, 
should be allowed to become effective. 


Machinery and Machines. 


No. 50, Pages 111-123, tnc. 

Machinery and Machines (Notes): Fire brick and fire clay 
may be loaded with shipments of machinery, taking class A 
rates in carloads, when boilers are included in the car. Boilers; 
engines, including farm engines; iron rotary blowers: exhaust 
fans; smoke stacks; steam feed cylinders; sprayers (except 
hand); pumps, n, 0, s.; pulleys and shafting, and wooden or iron 
tanks may be loaded in mixed carloads with machinery specified 
above, taking class A rates in carloads. Dynamos and motors 
forming an integral part of machinery may take same rating 
as the machine of which they form a part. Rule 8 will apply 
on shipments of machinery taking c. 1. min. wt. 24,000 Ibs. 
or over. 

No. 51, Page 197, Item 1, Note 3. 

Machinery and machines: The following fittings, power 
equipment, or power transmission appliances when necessary fo! 
the initial equipment of the machinery or machines, made sub 
ject to Note 3, will, if shipped in mixed c. |. with such machinery 
or machines, be taken at the c. 1]. rating and not less than the 
e. l1. min. wt. applicable on such machinery or machines: Ai! 
compressors, belts, boilers and boiler parts, boiler fronts and 
grate bars, clutches; cog, gear, pulley or sprocket wheels; elec 
tric generators, engines, exhaust fans or rotary blowers, feed 
water heaters, foundation anchors or rods, fuel economizers, mo 
tors, pipe or pipe fittings, power pumps, power-control switch- 
boards, shafts; shaft collars, couplings, hangers or pillow blocks 
smoke flues, smoke stacks or turbine water wheels, in packages, 
loose, or on skids, as provided in separate description of articles 
for carload quantities. 


Articles specified in the notes, under machinery and 
machines, in No. 50, are allowed to mix with machines 
and machinery taking class-A rates in carloads, without 
further restriction, except that fire-brick and fire-clay 
may be loaded only when boilers are included in the car, 
and that dynamos and motors are restricted to those 
forming an integral part of the machinery. 

Articles specified in note 3, under machinery and ma- 
chines, in No. 51, are restricted to such 
“necessary for the initial equipment of the machinery or 
machines made subject to note 3.” The effect of this 
restriciton is to limit the mixture to such articles as may 
be installed or operated together. For example, a ship 
ment of machinery and machines, made subject to note 3 
of No. 51, could have mixed with it the following items 
enumerated in note 3: 


articles as are 


One boiler, smokestacks, feed-water heater, foundation 
anchors or rods, one electric generator, shafting, one engine, 
shaft coupling, hangers (couplers or pillow blocks), belting 


pulley wheels, clutches, exhaust fan, one fuel economizcr 

If the articles, enumerated in this list so correspond 
to each other in size and capacity that they could be used 
together, and were necessary for the “initial equipment” 
of a single plant, a carload rate would, under note 3 of 
No. 51, be applied on the entire shipment. A second car, 
however, might contain the identical items of machinery, 
subject to note 3, and might have mixed with those items 
this same assortment of articles,.but since in this case the 
articles do not correspond to each other as to size an¢ 
capacity and could not be considered necessary for the 
“{nitial equipment” of each other, this second car would 
not, under note 3, be entitled to the carload rate, and 
is possible that freight charges would have to be assessed 
at the less-than-carload rating applicable upon each article 
in the car. The,aggregate charge on such a mixed load at 
the less-than-carload rates on each item would be prac- 
tically double the aggregate charge on the basis of the 
carload rate. 

This illustration clearly shows that the application of 
note 3, in its present form, to the classified rating on 
items of machinery and machines, as set forth in No. 
would result in demanding, charging, collecting, and 
ceiving by the carriers in western classification territo'y 
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a greater compensation for service rendered or to be rend- 
ered in the transportation of property for one person or 
persons, than they would demand, charge, collect, or re- 
ceive from another person or persons for doing for him 
or them a like and contemporaneous Service in the trans- 
portation of a like kind of traffic under substantially sim- 
ilar circumstances and conditions, in violation of section 
2 of the act to regulate commerce. 

The testimony shows that the restriction of the mix- 
ture to such articles as are necessary for initial equip- 
ment would result in making it impossible for the jobber 
or the retail dealer to take advantage of the mixtures 
provided in note 3. The jobber and the retail dealer pur- 
chase such quantities of machines, machinery, fittings, 
equipment, and appliances as they may need, from time 
to time, to replenish their stock of goods. They cannot 
regulate their purchases or their carload mixtures accord- 
ing to the use to which the articles are to be put, and it 
is impossible for them, in replenishing their stock, to 
order only such articles as may be installed and operated 
together. 

It is further apparent that the restriction in note 3 
is indefinite and ambiguous. For example, one man might 
plan to run a certain number of machines with one engine, 
while another man might order the identical list of ma- 
chines and conclude that one engine is insufficient for 
his purpose and that two engines are necessary to run 
the machines he is buying, A plant confined to a small 
space requires a smaller amount of belting, shafting, pul- 
leys, and so on, for the initia] equipment of its machines 
than is required by a similar plant occupying a much 
Who is to be judge of what is necessary 
for initial equipment? 

The carriers claim that some retriction is necessary 
to prevent abuse of the mixing privilege, asserting that 
it would be possible to defeat the proper carload charge 
on various articles taking a very high minimum if unre- 
stricted mixture be allowed. 


greater space. 


From a transportation standpoint it seems immaterial 
whether one or two engines are shipped with machines 
or whether the pulleys and shafting in the car fit together 
or, in fact, how the mixture is made provided that a small 
amount of machinery taking a low minimum can not be 
put into a car practically full of articles taking a high 
minimum, thus reducing the charge that would ordinarily 
apply on a straight carload of articles taking such mini- 
mum. The restriction of the mixture provided in note 3 
to articles “necessary for the initial equipment of the 
machinery and machines made subject to note 3” is un 
reasonable and should be eliminated. If it is found neces- 
Sary to limit the mixture this should be done by placing 
a limitation upon the quantity of each article that may be 
shipped in a mixed car and not, as in note 3, by limiting 
the mixture to only such articles as are capable of being 
installed and operated together. 

The carriers have voluntarily included several ap- 
pliances and fittings in note 3 of No. 51 in addition to 
those covered by note in No. 50, and it is the desire of 
the Commission not to restrict this list. 


No. 51 does not include the application of note 3 to 
e following items of machinery and machines which, 
uder No. 50, were accorded the privilege of being mixed 
vith articles enumerated in its corresponding note, when 
shipped in carloads: 


[tem 13, page 197, belt tighteners. Item 19, page 197, boilers, 
a boiler drums, air tanks, air receiver tanks, boiler-plate 
n. Item 21, page 198, bulldozers. Item 7, page 200, concrete- 
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mixer hoist buckets. Item 8, page 203, hammers, steam or power 
trip. Item 14, page 205, machines for shearing bar iron. Item 
24, page 206, shoes, dies, cams, heads, and tappets, cast iron or 
steel for stamp mills. Item 12, page 208, pulleys. Item 19, page 
208, punching machines used for punching plate and bar iron. 
Item 20, page 208, purifier boilers, including steam jacket heaters 
and condensers, feed-water heaters and purifiers, and steel-tank 
filters. Item 11, page 209, saw frames, circular or drag. Item 16, 
page 209, screens formed by punching holes in sheet iron or steel. 
Item 4, page 210, shafting, wrought or cast, with pulleys or 
wheels attached. Item 17, page 210, smokestacks. Item 1, page 
211, stills, copper or iron, including worms. Item 21, page 211, 
water wheels. 


It is desired that the mixture permitted by No. 51 
should be as broad as that provided by No. 50. Note 
3 of No. 51, with the initial equipment restriction re- 
moved, should be made applicable to all items to which 
the corresponding note of No. 50 was applied. 

It will be observed that No. 51 has eliminated the 
provision contained in No. 50 for the mixture of fire brick 
and fire clay with machinery when boilers are included 
in the car. Such provisions should be, reinstated in No. 
51 and be made applicable to all items of machines and 
machinery to which note 3 is applied. 

The following note, applicable to machinery and 
machines, under No. 50, has been eliminated in No. 51: 

Rule § will apply on shipments of machinery taking carload 
minimum weights of 24,000 pounds or over. 

The effect of this elimination is to give machinery 
the advantage of the “follow-lot” rate under rule 24 
only where the minimum is 30,000 pounds or more. 
Under No. 50, by virtue of the above note, the “follow- 
lot” rate applied on all machinery taking a minimum 
of 24000 pounds. Our opinion with regard to “follow 
lots” has been expressed in the discussion of rule 24. 
The elimination of the note in No. 51 is approved. 

Rule 6-B Applied to Machinery and Machines. 

Rule 6-B has been applied to a large number of 
items under machines and machinery. 

The carriers have denoted their intention to estab- 
lish, in connection with the sliding scale of minima 
provided by rule 6-B, rules protecting the minimum on 
the size of car ordered. Protesting shippers state that, 
when this is done, the objectionable features of rule 
6-B will have been avoided. Such rules, effective in the 
exceptions to western classification, published by western 
trunk lines, read as follows: 

When carrier can not furnish car of capacity or length or- 
dered by shipper, and for its own convenience furnishes car of 
greater capacity or length than the one ordered by shipper, it 
will be used on the basis of the minimum carload weight fixed in 
tariff or classification to apply on size of car ordered by shipper, 
but in no case less than actual weight. 

When one car can not be furnished to accommodate the 
minimum weight of. light and bulky articles on which carload 
ratings are provided in tariffs, two cars may be furnished, charge 
to be assessed on the basis of the lowest rate and highest mini- 
mum weight for the one car ordered. Any excess above the 
minimum weight to be charged on the basis of the carload rate. 

In this connection we call attention to our decision 
in Noble v. B. & O. R. R. Co., 22 I. C. C., 432, where it 
was held that in all cases where a carrier by its tariff 
establishes particular minima as applicable to cars of 
given dimensions, it must furnish a car of the size 
provided for in the tariff and ordered by the shipper; 
or, in case of its inability to do this, must provide 
other equipment, under such conditions as to fairly 
protect the minimum of the car ordered, and _ its 
tariff should contain a provision to that effect. In this 
case we further stated that it would not be unreason- 
able for carriers to provide in their tariffs that the 
minimum applicable to the special car would not be 
protected unless the carrier had failed for six days, 
excluding the day of notice, to furnish the car of the 
size ordered; but this is not intended to relieve carriers 
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from the duty of furnishing equipment within a reason- 
able time. It simply fixes a definite period beyond 
which the duty to furnish other equipment in lieu of 
that ordered shall attach. 

Rules similar to those in effect in western trunk 
line exceptions to the classification, and in accord with 
our decision in the Noble case, supra, should be made 
a part of western classification. 


Mail Bags and Pouches. 


No. 50, Page 151, Items 13, 17. 
La te 2a O. En 
Post-office supplies (min. wt. 14,000 lbs., subject to 
rule 6B): 
Government mail bags or sacks, in bales or 5 
ER bp cnsas cheese dpigailos dasassaveetusis 2 | 


i) 


Mail pouches, leather or leather and canvas 
combined, in bundles. .....cecccccecs ee! Bd 


No. 51, Page 91, Item 22 et seq. 


Bags.—Mail bags or pouches: 
, Cloth— 
In bags, bales, boxes, or bundles... 
In packages named, straight, or mixed, ec, l., 
en 2. Se Me ecewca els cede gee see « 
Leather or leather and cloth combined— 
In bags, bales, boxes, or bundles............. l 
In packages named, straight or mixed, c. l., 
a ee re re rer eee 3 


ww 


No. 51 eliminates the mixture of cloth mail bags or 
pouches with those made of leather or leather and 
cloth combined, and advances the minimum in each 
case from 14,000 to 24,000 pounds. 

Official classification makes no distinction in rating 
between canvas mail sacks and leather or leather and 
cloth combined pouches, the ratings provided therefor 
being second class, 1]. c. 1., and third class, c. 1. mini- 
mum carload weight 24,000 pounds. Southern classifica- 
tion provides second-class rating, any quantity, on all\ 
three varieties. 

It appears from the record that 24,000 pounds can 
be easily loaded into a 36-foot car, and that the carriers 
have no objection to the restoration of the mixed car- 


load rating, minimum weight 24,000 pounds. 
We believe that the minimum weight of 24,000 
pounds is reasonable for this article, and should be 


allowed to take effect, but that the mixture should be 
restored. Although there has been no change effected 
by No. 51 in the less-than-carload rating on leather 
or leather and cloth combined pouches, in view of the 
fact that these articles are rated second class in both 
the official and southern classifications, we are of the 


opinion that they should not take a higher rating 
under No. 51. 
Multigraphs. 
No. 50, Page 166, Item 61. 
Stationery, multigraphs, boxed................. boseetnene 1% 


No, 51, Page 201, Item 4. 
Duplicating machines, document or letter, not otherwise 
ey Wt SL, 0 5b 6 4.0 0.0-5.6.064.00'o 660dadeeu eas Di 


The multigraph appears in No. 50 under the head 
of “Stationery”; in No. 51 it appears under “Duplicating 
machines.” 

Neither the official, southern, nor western classifica- 
tion provides specific rating by name on either multi- 
graphs, printographs, planotypes, or writer presses, all 
of which are classified under the general heading 
“Duplicating machines, document or letter, not other- 
wise indexed by name.” Both the official and the 
southern classifications provide first-class rating, 1. c. lL, 
on duplicating machines, which term embraces multi- 
graph duplicating machines. No,- 51 names rating of 
double first class. 

In 24 I. C. C., 300, Pacific Stationery & Printing Co. 


v. O. W. R. & Nav. Co., the Commission held as 
follows: 


Prior to June 1, 1908, the multigraph was also rated with 
letter duplicators at double first class. On that date the classi- 
fication rating of the multigraph was, by order of the Commis- 
sion, reduced to one and one-half times first class. * * * 
Forest City Freight Bureau v. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 13 I. C. C. 
296. While there is some difference between the construction 
and value of the machines herein involved and the multigraph, 
we believe they should be given the same rate between the 
points of origin and destination named. 

The opinion related to shipments of printographs, 
planotypes, writer presses, and addressing machines 
from Chicago, Ill, and La Crosse, Wis., to Portland, 
Oreg., which is in the territory covered by the western 
classification. 

The Commission is of the opinion that duplicating 
machines, as specified in item 4, page 201 of No. 51, 
should not be rated higher than one and one-half times 
first class. 

Oils—Creosote, 


No. 50, Page 132, Item 36. 
Creosote oil, in tank cars (See Rule 32), 8.4 lbs. per gal. 
(exception to Rule 1), CG. biscaveasccccssesveccscccvececes 5 


No. 51, Page 224, Item 3. 
Creosote (dead oil of coal tar or wood tar), in tank cars, 


29 


ec. lL, wt. per gallon, 8.7 lbs., subject to Rule 32........ 
Southern classification No. 39 provides for an 
estimated weight of 8.7 pounds per gallon on creosote 
oil in tank cars, while official classification No. 38 
does not provide for estimated weights. Exceptions to 
the official classification, however, provide for an 
estimated weight of 8.5 pounds per wine gallon “only 
when actual weights can not be ascertained by weigh- 
ing of shipments or by test-weighing and inspection of 
shippers’ records and invoices under agreements made 
between shippers and the joint rate inspection bureau.” 

In instances where it is difficult to secure the 
actual weight of articles shipped, estimated weights per 
unit may be used in arriving at proper charges. The 
standard weights per unit established by carriers, as a 
basis for charges in such instances, must be fair and 
should be the result of careful investigation. We have 
not information before us sufficient to pass upon the 
reasonableness of the standard unit of measurement 


provided for creosote oil. 


Linseed Oil. 
Item 2, page 133, of No. 50, names a fifth-class rating 


on linseed oil, in packages, in carloads, with a mini 
mum weight of 26,000 pounds, whereas No. 51, page 
225, item 4, names a fifth-class rating, minimum 30,000 
pounds. 


No. 51 is made uniform with official and southern 
classifications in the carload rating on linseed oil. All 
three classifications provide a rating of fifth class 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds. 

We find that the advance in minimum weight on 
linseed oil, c. 1., from 26,000 pounds to 30,000 pound 
is not unreasonable and should be allowed to go int 


effect. 
Packing. 
No. 50, Page 65, Item 10. 
Excelsior.—Wrapping mats, in barrels, boxes, or bundles, 
min. c. l. wt. 20,000 Ibs: 


No. 51, Page 230, Item 31. 

Packing, cushion or mats, excelsior, grass, hay, or straw 

De: Ce eee PUI FB ', Banc ccc ncveccccoedececens 

In bales or burlapped bundles, 1. c. l......- eee eee ecceees 

In bundles, straight or mixed c. 1, min. wt. 15,000 Ibs., 
SE IE: Biers. 0,010 go denee decane tech sbisendeeee ' 

In bales, straight or mixed c. 1, min. wt. 20,000 lbs., 

ee RS a ere 1 ae 


The 1. ec. 1 rating on excelsior wrapping mats, 
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bundles not burlapped, is raised from third to second 
class. The carload rating, in bundles not burlapped, 
has been increased from fifth to fourth class, while the 
minimum has been decreased from 20,000 pounds to 
15,000 pounds, subject to rule 6-B. 

Bundles not burlapped are a more insecure package, 
involving greater risk in transportation than bales or 
burlapped bundles. The proposed changes will be 
permitted to become effective. 


Paper Mixture, 


No. 50, page 142, item 21, provides for the mixture of 
two or more of the following at fifth-class rating, mini- 
mum weight 36,000 pounds: 


Book, cover, news print, document manila; tailors’ pattern, 
poster, writing (flat) and lithographing paper, and cardboard and 
bristol board, in boxes, bundles or crates; blotting and stereo- 
type, in boxes, bundles or crates; and glazed, in boxes, bundles 
or crates. 


A note in connection with this rating provides as 
follows: 


Wall paper unfinished, in the white, and intended for further 
manufacture, may be loaded with articles included in bracket at 
fifth class, min. wt. 36,000 pounds. 


The item as published in No. 51, page 235, item 17, 
reads as follows: 

Cover, document manila, and printing, other than news print; 
writing, other than in sheets less than 31 united inches, length 
and width added; binders’, bristol, card, tag, tar or trunk board, 
or other paperboard or pulpboard, not otherwise indexed by name; 
not ruled or printed. * * * In packages named, straight or 


mixed c. 1., min. wt. 30,000 pounds, or mixed with news print 
paper, in bundles or rolls, c. 1., min. wt. 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 


Carriers contend that book, poster, and lithographing 
paper is included the description “printing other than 
news print,” carried in No. 51. It appears, however, that 
tailors’ pattern, blotting, stereotype, and glazed paper have 
been eliminated from the mixture; and it is contended by 
the complainants that flat writing paper under 31 united 
inches is also withdrawn from the mixture. Carriers con- 
tend that this size writing paper was not included in the 
mixture in No. 50 and that consequently there has been 
no change. 

Official classification names fifth-class rating on blot- 
ting, matrix, or stereotype, minimum weight 30,000 
pounds; cover (plain or colored, not printed or embossed), 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds; enameled, glazed, or sur- 
face coated, minimum weight 36,000 pounds; oiled, mini- 
mum weight 36,000 pounds; pattern, minimum weight 
36,000 pounds; printing, minimum weight 36,000 pounds; 
wall, unfinished, minimum weight 36,000 pounds; waxed, 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds; and writing, minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds. Under rule 10, any of these may 
be shipped in a mixture at the highest minimum weight 
applicable to any of the articles. 


There appears to be no reason, from a transportation 
standpoint, why flat sheets of writing paper under 31 
united inches should be rated higher than paper of that 
or 4 larger size. The Commission is of the opinion that 
the mixture of the several papers, including writing paper 
“flat,” without regard to size, should be restored. 


No. 50, Page 142, Item 28. 


L. 

Paper tablets and tabs (exclusive of billheads) not 
printed; cash tabs, flat or in rolls; flexible paper- 
covered blank books; school composition or stu- 
dents’ notebooks (exclusive of school copy books); 
and score tablets, boxed or crated; min. c. l. wt. 
GEIR, NOG ns dbo c CN WAS BS 0 coddb sdk b es bdiwecase ss 3 4 


No. 51, Page 236, Item 23 et seq. 


Paper pads or tablets or blank books with plain or 
printed flexible paper covers: 
Made of writing paper, ruled or not ruled— 
PES BO. Sedin.n thc ocin sk akbhn od Mee Bis 
In boxes, straight or mixed, c. 1., min. wt. 
DY Ws an we koeaS C2 cbacske Eset thine otwed 
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Made of paper, other than writing, ruled or 
unruled, not printed— 
gS ae RR Pe ieee ere 3 
In boxes, straight or mixed, c. 1, min. 
We PG hes oR aes 00'b dha ore wea < osc cess 4 


The effect of No. 51 is to distinguish between paper 
pads and tablets made of writing paper and those made 
of other than writing paper. 


Official classification No. 38 provides third-class rating, 


l. ce. 1, and fifth-class rating, c. 1, minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, on paper pads or tablets (blocks or books of writ- 
ing, book, printing, or manila paper), in bundles or bales, 
wrapped in paper and afterward covered with burlap, or 
in crates or boxes. Southern classification No. 39, page 
139, items 27, 28, and 29, provides as follows with reference 
to these commodities: 


Pads or tablets, or blank books with plain or printed flexi- 
ble covers, made of writing paper, ruled or not ruled, in boxes, 
first class, any quantity; made of paper, other than writing, 
ruled or unruled, not printed, in boxes, |. c. 1., third class; in 
carloads, fifth class, minimum weight 30,000 pounds. 


Supplement 6 to southern classification, effective Nov. 
1, 1912, consolidated the three items mentioned above into 
one item, which reads: 


Paper pads or tablets and blank books with flexible paper 
backs, in bundles, crates, or boxes, 1. c. 1., 3; same, c, L, 5. 


thus making no distinction between tablets or pads made 
of writing paper and those not made of writing paper. 


We find that the carriers have not justified the ad- 
vance on the writing-paper tablets and are of the opinion 
that pads or tablets, or blank books with plain printed 
flexible covers, ruled or not ruled, should not be rated 
higher than third class, 1. c. 1., and fourth class, c, 1. in 
western classification territory. 


Paper; Writing Paper; Paper Not Otherwise Indexed by Name. 
No. 50, Page 142, Item 21. 
Paper, yrs (flat): 
6, Fae Oe Mn es eee ree 5 
No. 50, Page 142, Item 19. 


Paper, n. 0. s., in boxes (all paper not otherwise provided 
ee | | aie i400 conn ses $brchals cabutscatedewsceweens 1 


No. 51, Page 236, Item 2. 


Paper, writing, in sheets less than 31 united inches, length 
and width added: 


Tee WR Re Did ca bi ctinsvVacse cedceuesdé dechecseatbobees 1 
In boxes, c. L., 


No. 51, P. 235, Item 18 et seq. 


Paper, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Ruled, in sheets less than 31 united inches, length and 


width added— 
I I i ae a a oe Rall el a ae eo a oe 1 
mn Domem: cc. LE, mins wt. 30,0008 Ws. cic ciccccsscs 3 


Ruled, other than in sheets less than 31 united inches, 
length and width added— 

In boxes, bundles, crates, or rolls, lh c. l............. 2 

In packages named, c. 1., min. wt. 30,000 Ibs......... 4 
Not ruled nor printed, in sheets not less than 31 united 

inches, length and width added— 

Ck. SS Re i ee ty err ee i eee ors 2 
ip PO Eo co Poked t Rake aeed dadt ¥ tied he oh dalnes on Keke 
Not ruled nor printed, other than in sheets less than 31 

united inches, length and width addead— 

In boxes, bundles, crates or rolls, ]. c. l.............. 3 
In packages named, c. 1., min. wt. 30,000 Ibs......... 5 


Protest was made against increase in rating on writ- 
ing paper under 31 united inches, length and width com- 
bined, from third class less, than carload, and fifth class, 
carloads, with a minimum of 36,000 pounds, to first class 
in less than carloads and third class in carloads, with a 
minimum of 30,000 pounds. 

The carriers contend that there is no change in the 
classification of writing paper, and that the term “flat,” 
as applied to writing paper, contemplates sheets not less 
than 31 united inches (length and width added), upon 
which the ratings in No. 51, viz., third class, 1. ec. 1., and 
fifth class, c. 1., are the same as in No. 50. They also con- 
tend that sheets of a smaller size should properly have 
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any quantity, under No. 50. 

The question of whether or not there has been an 
advance rests upon the interpretation of the word “flat,” 
and the Commission is not inclined to accept the inter- 
pretation which the carriers have placed upon it as used 
in No. 50. The Commission takes the view that, in the 
absence of any modifying term or terms, the word “flat” 
as applied to writing paper in No. 50 would include writ- 
ing paper not folded, regardless of size. 

It appears from the record that even a paper expert 
is not able to determine in al] cases what is and what is 
not flat writing paper. From a transportation standpoint 
there is no material difference between a box containing 
paper over 31 united inches and a box containing paper 
of smaller dimensions or a box containing a mixture of 
the two. The testimony shows that the cutting of paper 
adds only a small fraction to its value. 

For reasons stated, and taking into consideration the 
fact the advance in No. 51 is a departure from uniformity 
with the official and southern classifications, we are of 
the opinion that item 2, page 236, should not be allowed 
to go into effect and that the ratings on writing paper 
therein named should not be higher than ratings ,ro- 
vided for writing paper in item 17 on page 235. 

What has been said with reference to writing paper, 
under and over 31 united inches, pertains equally to paper 
not otherwise indexed by name. In items 19, 20, and 21, 
page 235, and 1, page 236, no distinction should be made 
on the basis of the size to which paper has been cut. 
The rating on paper, not otherwise indexed by namé, 
should not be higher than that provided in item 17, on 


9or 


page Zov. 
Chlorate of Potash. 
No. 50, Page 48, Item 46. 


Potash, chlorate of, in cans, boxed, or in barrels or casks, 


No. 51, Page 250, Item 36. 


Potassium (potash), chlorate of, other than tablets: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes.... 1 
In fiber or metal cans or cartons, in barrels or boxes..... l 
In bulk in barrels, l. c. 3 


The ‘carriers’ brief maintains that the medicinal 
chlorate of potash is at least twice as valuable as the 
low-grade article, and, assuming that it is the chemically 
pure grade—that is, in reality a drug—which is packed 
in glass or earthenware, we are of the opinion that the 
rating of first class on this form of package should be 
allowed to become effective. 


In accordance with the principle hereinbefore men- 
tioned, that articles shipped in a safer and more secure 
package should not be rated higher than those shipped 
in a less safe and secure package, we find that the change 
in rating from third to first class on chlorate of potash, 
other than tablets, in fiber or metal cans or cartons in 
boxes or barrels, is not justified, and that shipments thus 
packed should not take a higher rating than when in 
bulk in barrels. 


Permanganate of Potash. 
No. 50, Page 46, Item 15. 


Ash, pearl or soda.—Potash, n. o. s., in barrels or casks, or 
en CON i Be Be, ines viet mie os ora we t's Hess ow els'ee.« 4 


No, 50, Page 47, item 14. 


Chemicals and drugs.—Drugs and medicines, n. o. s., in 
ee Ce ek oe aay ehbneetesent vbés 1 


No. 51, Page 251, Item 6. 


Potassium (potash), permanganate of: 

In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes..... 1 
In metal cans, in barrels or bOX€S.............00.-eeeees 1 
ee re eee 2 
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been shipped as stationery, which took first-class rating, 
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The official classification No. 38 provides for per- 
manganate of potash as follows: 


In glass or earthenware, packed in bbls. or boxes........... 1 
rn Ce 2 ee Cr Pe... ... ncnradeke ee eens Rbab eh hee 2 
mn Wee «GR. DITOR. Oe. WG, «60 ok ce carts ca JR eit os 3 


The southern classification No. 39 names the same 
ratings and provides the same descriptions as western 
classification No. 51. 

No. 50, page 46, items 12 to 20, provide as follows: 


12. Ash, pearl or soda: uc i. Cc i. 
13 Em Dbrela OF CASO... 6d oe ccc ede ec cewe: Suen @ 
14. YY AS aera) Saar ace a acl 3 
15. Potash, n. o. s., in barrels or casks or in 

tin cans boxed bab teens «ele comlel 2S tite 4 | 5 
16. CD > 5. wqaid ee cbabee tha de Geb aba 3 p-Min. wt 
17. Carbonate of potash: 40,000 
18. ns x0 6.0 = ons st aes aeeet ead 3 Ibs. 
19. a) in, ee <6 bb eeck aes abe aeaite 2 
20, ee ee Oe GOES * 8 ods... ewcw ews bOureastat 4 


It will be observed that in item 15 the word “potash” 
is at the beginning of the line which is indented under 
the general heading ‘ash, pearl, or soda.” Under a fair 
interpretation of No. 50, the term “potash, n. o. s.,” as 
specified on page 46, item 15, would be construed to mean 
a pearl ash composed of some form of potash other than 
carbonate of potash (which is the chemical name, for 
ordinary pearl ash). This item, then, does not refer to 
chemically pure permanganate of potash, which conse- 
quently properly belongs under the classification provided 
for drugs and medicines. 

Under this interpretation of item 15, page 46, of No. 
50 there is no change in the rating on permanganate of 
potash in glass or earthenware, it being assumed that 
only the chemically pure article, which is, in fact, a drug, 
is packed in this manner. 

Shipments packed in fiber or metal cans in barrels 
or boxes afford a safer and more secure package than 
shipments in bulk in barrels and should not be rated 
higher than when in bulk in barrels. 


Pottery. 

No. 51, page 251, items 12 to 22, and page 252, items 
1 to 14, contain an exhaustive and highly technical but 
wholly impracticable pottery list with ratings provided 
therefor. 

The record shows that manufacturers could ship their 
products under these provisions, but that after a shipment 
had left the factory is is extremely doubtful if an expert 
would be able to decide under which item many articles 
should be classified or rated. It would be manifestly im- 
possible in most cases for the ordinary shipper or an 
inspector to determine if a given piece of pottery was 
made of one clay, or of one clay compounded with other 
clays or bone, or if said piece of pottery had been sub- 
jected to one or more firings. 

Under official classification No, 38, porcelain ware, 
n. 0. s., in boxes, barrels, or casks, is rated at second 
class, any quantity; chinaware, n. o. s., in boxes, barrels, or 
casks, at first class, any quantity; crockery or earthenware, 
n. 0. s.,except plumber’s, n. o. s., in crates, boxes, tierces. 
barrels, casks, or hogsheads, ]. c, 1., under rule 26; in car- 
loads, minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to rule 27), 
at fifth class; stoneware, majolica ware, and queen’s ware 
n. 0. s., are rated the same as crockery, and, therefore, 
under rule 10 would mix in carload lots with crockery. 

The Commission is of the opinion that it should not 
permit the pottery list and rating, in No. 51, to become 
effective, and that until such time as carriers shall have 
submitted and the Commission approved a _ simplified 
and practical classification for articles listed under the 
pottery items, the descriptions and ratings as carried in 
No. 50 should remain in force. 
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Printers’ Material. 


The mixture of so-called printers’ material is pro- 
vided for in No. 50, on page 152, items 1 to 11 inclusive, 
and in No. 51, on page 253, item 18. 

Under No. 50, paper-cutting machines and printing 
rolls were allowed to be shipped in carloads mived with 
what is generally termed printers’ material. Under No. 
51 these two items were eliminated from the description 
of articles constituting printers’ material. 

The mixture of so-called printers’ material, as pro- 
vided under No, 51, is not permissible under either the offi- 
cial or southern classification. It appears from the record 
that, while paper-cutting machines are sometimes used by 
printers, they are also used in other branches of industry 
and technically could not be classed under the heading 
“Printers’ Material.” 

We believe the mixture, as provided in No. 51, 
be allowed to go into effect. 


should 


Sodium Bicarbonate. 
No. 50, Page 49, Item 20. 


Chemicals and drugs.—Soda, bicarbonate of, or saleratus, in 
boxes, kegs, casks or sacks, 1. c. l............ 
No, 51, Page 271, Item 5. 
Sodium, bicarbonate of (saleratus): ' 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, : 
ae eh ee Bi ee, tae te Py A a ere é 
In fiber or metal cans or cartons in barrels or boxes, 
ae Re Pe rt a es ee ee ee ee jase 
In pails or crates, 1. C. hn... ceeseccevecess 
T° Sk gy a RR aie pr rr hahaa ihe a alae 
In balk in barreid or DOKES, 1. C. 1... cccccscccccsccsevesoe. 4 


Southern classification No. 39 names rating of second 
class, 1. c. 1, on bicarbonate of soda in glass or earth- 
enware, packed in boxes or barrels, and fifth-class rating, 
l. ec. 1, when in other packages, including bags. 

It may be assumed that the higher priced article is 
packed in glass or earthenware and on that ground the 
advance to second class of bicarbonate of soda, so packed, 
is justified. 

The less desirable package involves a greater risk 
and consequently justifies a higher rate. The rate of sec- 
ond class in bags, however, is too high. for it places the 
very cheapest quality on a par with the highest priced. 
This rating should be lowered to third class. 


Sodium Phosphate. 
No. 50, P. 49, Item 46. 


Chemicals and drugs.—Sodium phosphate 
yA A a SA ey ag aAe iat ta, aio a 
In tin cans, boxed, 1. c. l...... 


No. 51, P. 272, Item 4. 


Sodium, phosphate of: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 
De ks lk og waweer se ORE) dE SOREN ew Oea ee es On ees be 1 
In fiber or metal cans or cartons in barrels or boxes, 
STM gs 5g pind dw e pb Gao Ser Park Ue ta Db aren Des ae ecwes we 1 
RTS a das ot ee ced alh wine o.e% wk 65s eae ORE an < tae 


In bulk in barrels or boxes, l. c. 1.. 


Articles packed in fiber or metal cans or cartons pro- 
duce a safer shipment than when in bulk in barrels or 
boxes, and there is nothing in the record to show that 
there ds a wide difference in value between phosphate of 
sodium in bulk in barrels or boxes and the same article 
when packed in fiber or metal cans in boxes or barrels. 
We find that the rating on phosphate of sodium in fiber 
or metal cans packed in boxes or barrels should not 
exceed the rating on the same commodity in bulk in bar- 
rels. Although bags are a less secure package, in consider- 
ition of the cheap quality which moves so packed, the 
rate should be third class instead of second. 


Stanchions, Iron or Steel; Cow Stalis. 


No. 50, Page 54, Item 60. 
“ow stalls, adjustable, k. d., 


TRAFFIC WORLD 39 


No, 50, Page 166, item 20. ae 
Stanchions, cattle, in bundles: 
i 


i MR SLR Oak D cee SGN 5 eke ng ote oy Rie ens ea de. ae 
SOG ae Bs. Bias bb te Berens ods cnn i ARO ele 2 


She. Sage EE TOs, IN «ec fe ys xd'c ico cs s'dabicwbckhaen 4 


No. 51, Page 274, Item 9 et seq. 


Stalls, stanchions, and stanchion frames, live stock: 
Stalls— 


Iron or steel, k. d., small, detached parts in barrels. 


boxes, or crates; other parts in boxes, bundles or 
crates 


Wooden, or iron or steel and wood combined, k. d., 
in boxes, bundles, or crates .......0cciccccccense 3 


Stanchions. iron or steel, wooden or iron or steel and 
wood combined— 
In boxes, bundles, or crates. .....5......ccccscccccon, 2 


Under No. 51 the carload rating on stanchions has 
been eliminated. The ratings on stalls, k. d., 1. c. L, and 
stanchions, 1. c. 1., have not been changed. Neither No. 50 
nor No. 51 provides a carload rating for stalls and stanch- 
ions mixed. 

The maximum weight on cattle stanchions under offi- 
cial classification No. 38 is 30,000 pounds, and the same 
minimum applies on cattle stalls. Both being rated at 
fifth class, they would mix at the 30,000-pound minimum. 
Southern classification No. 39 provides fifth-class rating, 
minimum weight 20,000 pounds, on horse or cattle stalls, 
wood and iron, k. d., and fourth-class rating, any quantity, 
on cattle stanchions. No carload mixture is permitted. 

The carriers have announced their intention to restore 
the carload rating provided in No. 50, with the following 
mixed-carload provision: 


Stalls, stanchion frames and stanchions, live stock, iron or steel, 
wooden, or iron or steel and wood combined: 

Stalls, k. d., small detached parts in barrels or boxes, other 
parts in boxes, bundles, or crates, 1. c. 1., third class. . 

Stanchion frames, k. d., or stanchions, small detached parts 
in barrels or boxes, other parts in boxes and bundles 
or crates, |. c. 1, second class. 

Stalls, k. d., stanchion frames, k. d., or stanchions, small 
detached parts in barrels or boxes, other parts in pack- 
ages or loose, straight or mixed c. 1, minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, Class A. 


When these items are published the complaint as to 
stanchions, iron or steel, ¢c, 1., will have been satisfied, 
and it is our view that they should be substituted for 
items 9 to 13, inclusive, on page 274 of No. 51. 

There was no specific provision in No. 50 for stalls 
or stanchions combined, nor is there in No. 51. The 
Commission declines, upon this record, to prescribe a rat- 
ing on this commodity. 


Mousetraps. 
No. 50, P. 177, Items 2, 6, 7, 8, and 9, 
Traps, animal or bird, packed flat in bundles .............. 1 


Rat traps, n. 0. s.— 


ee ES oho ve SP SD nd bas 0d Sele tha enh Srna bh cinta eile saan 1 
dk ce hic kides kee Oo ams c Dake Geen iad aad aie nal Pa 
Rat traps, Wire, in HORSES OF CATO... ..ooc cic cccsdvedcosccnes 1% 
No. 51, P. 289, Items 37, 38, and 39 

Traps. bird, mouse, or rat— 
Flat— 
ee I i iD ig os als ot olin Sid le on Sila ca 1 
Beh RET GEE, DOMOR, GF CHBCOR. occ ccc ccc cescgdececes 2 
Other than flat— 
a Pe ASubehs Uebd ba San kes 50d es +d clea ceclanpeeman 1% 
eT eS OPS ore eee Pere 1 


The ratings established in No. 51 are identical with 
those published in official and southern classifications and 
should, in our opinion, be allowed to become effective. A 
earload rating should be established if carload quantities 
are offered. 


Gasoline Engine Trucks, 


No. 50, page 177, item 44, under the heading “Trucks,” 
provides third-class rating on gasoline-engine trucks, k. d. 
No. 51 eliminates this item. 

Gasoline-engine trucks are not specifically provided 
for in the official classification. The southern classifica- 
tion provides for “trucks, portable engine,” at fourth class, 
l. c. 1, and sixth class, c. 1. 

According to the record, there is no material differ- 


os! omen 
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ence between a gasoline engine truck and a farm wagon 
without the box; in fact, it is almost impossible for an 
inspector to tell them apart. Farm wagons, k. d., with 
or without boxes, are rated at first class, 1. c. 1. 

We find that the carriers are justified in providing 
the same rating on gasoline engine trucks as on common 
or farm wagons, but suggest that the former be specified 
by hame in No. 51. 

Farm Trucks. 

No. 50, page 182, item 16, provided a rating of third 
class, 1. c. 1., for farm trucks, without boxes and without 
extension boards, k. d. No. 51, page 296, item 5, advances 
the rate from third to first class. 

Neither official classification No. 38 nor southern classi- 
fication No. 39 provides specifically for farm trucks. The 
record does not show a valid reason for a different rating 
op farm trucks than on farm wagons. We find that the 
rating on farm trucks as published in No. 51 should be 
allowed to become effective. 

Sleighs. 

There has been no change in the rating or descrip- 
tion of “sleighs” crated, but the definitions of “crated” in 
the rules of No. 51 are different from those in No. 50. 


No. 50, rule 14-A, provides, among other things: The term 
“crated or in crates’? to mean inclosed on all sides, including 
bottom, with frame work, so as to allow of their being taken in 
and out of a car within the crate and so as to fully protect the 
article from damage by contact with other freight. All parts 
of articles provided for boxed or crated must be fully protected, 
as above stated, in order to entitle them to ratings provided; 
otherwise they are ratable as not boxed or crated. : 

No. 51, rule 8, section 7, provides: Crates must be made of 
wood protecting contents on sides, ends, top, and bottom, so 
that no part will protrude. 


While carriers contend that both rules require all 
parts of the sleigh to be completely within the crate, com- 
plaining shippers assert that, under No, 50, it has been 
permissible to ship sleighs as “crated” with the bow of 
the runner projecting in front and about 6 or 8 inches 
of the end in the rear. 

It seems to have been the practice for years to ship 
sleighs as “crated” with the runner protruding. It is as- 
serted that the enlargement of the crate, necessitated by 
the application of the rule, would add greatly to the ex- 
pense of preparing the article for shipment, without giv- 
ing the commodity any additional protection; and that 
the required extension of the crate from 6 to 8 inches in 
the rear and 10 inches in the front would add practically 
25 per cent to the size of the crate, reducing by that 
amount the actual quantity of the commodity which could 
be loaded in a car. 

In our discussion under rule 8, section 7, we recog- 
nized that the carriers have an undoubted right to demand 
and insist upon secure packages for the protection of com- 
modities contained in them as well as for the protection 
of other freight. We fail to see, however, in the present 
instance the necessity of a crate which shall be large 
enough to include every part of the runner of the sleigh, 
and must disapprove such requirement. 


Whiting. 
No. 50, Page 141, Item 12. 
L. G Bs. CG. To 
Paints and varnish.—Paint, dry (chemical, earth, 
ground iron ore, smalts, whiting and ochre, n 
o. 8.), min. wt. 36,000 pounds: 


In barrels, boxes, or casks................ ~~ &s Cc 
DD. DED nipeeccgietesescwecesce as { 
ER WE. we cckecsathecncccecces 


No. 51, Page 234, Item 10. 
be G Ba Ee 
Paints and varnish, dry (chemical, earth, ground 
iron ore, smalts, and ochre), n. o. i. b. n.): 
In barrels of boxes, 1. C. }........ccccccecens 4 
che ul. 0. 4s sen eeeuia aa t'eaes 4 
In packages named or in bulk, c. Ll, min. 
wt. 36,000 Ibs......... eeu 
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No. 51, Page 116, Item 24. 
ic C. i C, Ee 


Chalk, prepared (whiting), ground or lump, n. o. 
. ea 
In cans or cartons in barrels or boxes.... 2 
iy ee GO MINE: re. | 5.5, ide dah e's a sch oa ales 4 t 
In bulk in barrels RT ALS ee an 4 
i TER: oi. J ec a. d.n-0 WWl-blaup Riad bids Sik So ented t 
In packages named, c. 1., min. wt. 40,000 Ibs Cc 


The changes in No. 51 over No. 50 are ‘the removal 
of whiting from the dry-paint mixture, making a second- 
class rating in cans or cartons in barrels or boxes, and 
increasing the minimum from 36000 to 40,000 
pounds. 


carload 


Whiting in cans or cartons, in barrels or boxes, af- 
fords the carriers a safer and more secure package than 
when the same article is packed in bulk in barrels or 
boxes. We are of the opinion that the advance from 
fourth to second-class rating on whiting so packed is not 
justified, and that the rating on this class of package 
should not exceed the rating on whiting in bulk in barrels 
or boxes. 

The carriers contend that whiting is not a paint, but 
a tale, and for that reason should not be allowed in a 
mixture with paint. 

It is stated in the record that whiting is used in kal 
somine, which is a wall finish. In No. 51 the following 
note appears at the bottom of the paint list: 

Note.—Wall finish may be loaded in mixed carloads with 
dry paint at class C, minimum weight, 36,000 pounds; or with 
paint in oil at fifth class, minimum weight, 36,000 pounds. 

There is no apparent reason why whiting should not 
be permitted to mix with dry paint when wall finish is 
allowed to so mix. The Commission is of the opinion 
that whiting either should be restored to the place it 
occupied in No. 50, or included in note 1, page 234, of No. 
51. 

Zinc Salts (Dry), 


No. 50, Page 50, Item 13 et seq. 
Chemicals and drugs: 


Zinc— 
Chloride of, in barrels, boxes, casks, or drums, 1]. c. l. 4 
Pe: Me ons taba cue cu hss kdieeaaud anes keas 3 

No. 51, Page 309, Item 2 et seq. 
Zine salts—Chloride of zinc, dry— 

In wr or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 
A) Mise. od atte uae Gath neat ounce aaa ele ele es aie na a oso. 0 es 1 

In meta] cans in barrels or boxes, l. c. li... cee eee e ee ece l 

yen ae eee. 8) CoE ce cucuale mee bbe. dawned evescwanens 4 


Sulphate of zinc: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, l. c. 1. 1 
In fiber or metal cans or cartons in barrels or boxes, 
1 . } 
i Wie. coh abinie otha anno Debt ahs « ae 1 
In bulk in barrels or boxes, 1. c. : 
No. 51 provides an advance from fourth to first class 
on chloride of zine in glass or earthenware or in metal 
cans, in barrels or boxes, and from third to first class on 
sulphate of zine in glass or earthenware or fiber or metal 
cans or cartons, in barrels or boxes. 


Assuming that chloride of zinc when shipped in glass 
or earthenware, in barrels or boxes, is a drug or medicine, 
the Commission takes the view that first-class rating 
should be allowed to go into effect. 


Chloride of zinc, dry, packed in metal cans in. boxes 
or barrels produces a safer and more secure shipment than 
when packed in bulk in barrels; therefore, the Commission 
is of the view that the advance to first class, on this 
article so packed, is not justified, and should not be al 
lowed to become effective. 


For similar reasons we are of the opinion that the 
first-class rating on sulphate of zinc in glass or earthen 
ware, packed ip barrels or boxes, should be allowed to 
become effective, and that sulphate of zinc in fiber o1 
metal cans or cartons in barrels or boxes should not exceed 
the rate on sulphate of zine in bulk in barrels or boxes. 
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Oils, Essential, Natural or Artificial—Camphor, Citronella, Mir- 
bane, Sassafras. 
No. 50, P. 66, Items 5 to 10, inc. 
icxtracts, including essential oils, n. o. s.— 


De OO, is GO RUE PIII sy goin cove cases ene wee ise 
eS en ee D1 
ee ee Eo dics Go be oe Seok cet Ve och boa> ch wanies D1 
In bulk, invoice value not exceeding 50 cts. per lb. and 
so receipted for, in barrels, kegs, or in iron drums... 2 


No. 51, P. 224, Items 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. 
Oils, essential, natural or artificial.—Camphor, citronelia, 
mirbane, sassafras: 


In glass, packed in barrels or boxes........... Ke 1 
In jacketed metal cans in crates............... . 1% 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes ................+.- 1 
ee EG urns ca sown a bx s ain ae eadh 6 ooo 1 


The descriptions in southern classification No. 39 
and western classification No. 51 are identical but the 
ratings vary. The following is a comparison: 

Western. 


Camphor, citronella, mirbane, sassafras. Southern. 


In glass packed in barrels or boxes......... D1 1 
In jacketed metal] cans in crates............ D1 1% 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes............. 1 1 
ey a ES SR ae 4 Se 1 1 


The official classification provides first-class rating, 
le. lL, on essential oils “in cans or glass, boxed or in 
barrels or iron drums,” no rating being provided for the 
commodity when “in jacketed metal cans in crates.” 
It is manifest that a jacketed metal can is not as safe 
and secure a package as a barrel or a barrel containing 
metal cans. The Commission takes the view that the 
ratings on essential oils named above, as published in 
No. 51, page 224, items 5 to 9, inclusive, should be 
allowed to go into effect. 


Oils, Essential, Natural or Artificial, N. O. |. B. N. 


No. 50, P. 66, Items 5 to 10, Inc. 
Extracts, including essential oils, n. o. s.: 


in boxes, barrels, OF IFGWhs CEUMIMs oot de cvcccccccvcess oe 
a IN I I die winds Adin o& 0% c.00 63 00 tnccees D1 
iy Tee GN, SE, | Sch dines cepen sews o'n00.5 100 000 pee nad 08.9 D1 
In bulk, invoice value not exceeding 50 cts. per Ib. and 
so receipted for, in barrels, kegs, or iron drums...... 2 


No. 51, P. 224, Item 10. 


Oils, essential, natural or artificial, n. o. i. b. n.: 
In glass, packed in barrels or boxes... 
In copper drums 
In jacketed metal cans in crates. ied ; I 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes.......... Fe I 
In bulk in barrels I 


1 
I 
1 
1 
1 


the ratings on 

as carried in southern classi- 

western classification No. 51: 
Southern. Western 


The following is a comparison of 
essential oils, n. o. i. b. n., 


fication No. 39 and 


In glass packed in barrels or boxes .......... 3t 1 3t 1 
us GO Eg 5 wk pinides wa Es Siieees Ky pe! ee it 1 
In jacketed metal cans in crates........... 3t 1 D1 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes.......... D1 D1 
oD Re Cae. oe yn aie ab hus a D 1 D 1 
Official classification No. 38 provides first-class 


rating on essential oils, n. o. i. b, n., “in cans or glass, 
boxed, or in barrels or iron drums,” 


Essential oils are said to be to all intents and pur- 
poses a drug or medicine. The record shows that some 
of the essential oils are extremely valuable, while 
others are of a comparatively low value. This is true 
of all drugs and medicines. There was no testimony as 
to the relative volume of high-priced oils moving in 
bulk in barrels, but it is a fair assumption that there 
must of necessity be a very small amount, if any. 
The Commission is of the opinion that essential oils, 
nh. o. i. b. n., in glass, packed in barrels or boxes, in 
copper or iron drums, in metal cans in boxes or barrels, 
rin bulk in barrels, should not be rated higher than 
first class and that the double first-class rating on 
his commodity in jacketed metal cans in crates should 
e allowed to go into effect. 

Agricultural Implements, Carload, Minimum Weight. 

Both No. 50 and No. 51 fix the carload minimum 
nm agricultural implements at 24,000 pounds. Under 
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No. 51 agricultural implements are made subject to rule 
6-B, which has the effect of making the minimum 
24,000 pounds for a 36-foot car with a deduction of 3 
per cent per foot on cars less than 35 feet 7 inches 
in length, subject to a minimum of 91 per cent and an 
increase of 3 per cent per foot on cars over 36 feet 6 
inches in length. 

Official classification No. 38 names a minimum of 
24,000 pounds, subject to rule 27 (which is a sliding 
scale similar to rule 6-B of western classification). 
Southern classification No. 39 names a minimum of 
20,000 pounds, which is automatically subject to rule 24 
thereof. Rule 24, of southern classification No. 39, 
provides for a sliding increase in minimum for cars 
over 36 feet 6 inches in length, but does not provide 
for duductions for cars less than 36 feet 6 inches in 
length, 

Under the heading of rules we discussed the applica- 
tion of rule 6-B to the minimum of 24,000 pounds on 
agricultural implements. In accordance with our con- 
clusions as there expressed the initial minimum for 
the application of this rule should, wherever a minimum 
of 24,000 pounds is specified, be lowered to 20,000 
pounds for a 36-foot car. 


Agricultural Implements and Agricultural-lImplement 


Parts (Mixtures). 
No. 51, page 77, items 9 to 11, inclusive, and page 
78, item 1, provide for the mixture of agricultural 
implements now “taking class A, minimum weight 
24,000 Ibs.” Most of the articles named are subject to 
rule 6-B, but a few, probably less than a dozen items, 
are rated at class A, minimum weight 24,000 pounds, 
regardless of length of car used. In the preceding para- 
graph we have held that on all items under agricultural 
implements, to which rule 6-B applies, the initial minimum 
should be reduced to 20,000 pounds. All articles in the 
agricultural implement list rated at class A, minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds, and rated class A, minimum weight 
20,000 pounds, subject to rule 6-B, should be allowed the 
mixed-carload privileges provided in items 9, 10 and 11, 
page 77, and item 1, page 78, of No. 51, at a minimum 
weight of 20,000 pounds, subject to rule 6-B. 
Agricultural Implements—Cultivators, Hand. 
No. 50, Page 26. 


Agricultural implements, hand: 
Item 6, cultivators, wood and iron, k. d., in bundles.... 1 


Item 26, hoes, wheel and seed drills combined, boxed 
Or Gin oidh we ed eo0s ches bie slens « ibaa) 6 cede 1 
Item 27, hoes. wheel and cultivators combined, boxed 
i eS i" a ee oT 1 
Item 49, seed drills and cultivators combined........... 2 
No. 51, Page 71, Item 1. 
Agricultural implements, hand.—Cultivators, wheeled, with 
or without drill or seeder attachment: 
Handles, in bundles; other parts in boxes or crates, 
he ab ¥en Dede ee 0 Wn APES CRE a oe to ud ok Peeled 
Se DOr Gee EG Viencde oc b7 son 0 ccs ok ve ca 2 


The four items in No. 50 above set out have been 


drawn together in No. 51 under item 1, page 71. 
Under No. 51, all parts of cultivators except the 
handles must be boxed or crated in order to secure 
the rating of first class, and all parts, including 


handles, must be boxed or crated to secure the rating 
of second class. Under No. 50, cultivators could move 
in bundles, first class, and boxed or crated, with 
handles in bundles, second class. An article boxed or 
crated or partially boxed or crated affords a safer and 
more secure package than when in bundles, and for that 
reason we believe item 1, page 71, of No. 51, should 
be allowed to go into effect. 











THE 





Cultivators, Power. 
No. 50, Page 23, Item 20. 


L. C. lh 
Agricultura! implements, except hand.—Cultivators (iron 
or wood)— 
ee re in iieiediiei dns ms OVA» Aen beds ORS D1 
ne) i i - cbvecabemanp br eted eves aes eet 3 
° 


With wheels, poles, handles, shoveJs, and whiffle- 
COD POD on 6oic cc ewscd oc eheccadeccbocsoveccs 1 


No. 51, Page 74, Item 3. 
Agricultural implements, other than hand.—Cultivators— 
Wie SC Be ; ae 
K. d., blades, disks, handles, levers, plant fenders, 
poles, seats, shovels, wheels, singletrees, double- 
trees, and eveners detached, in boxes, bundles or 

TR OS rere a pee 


page 74, No. 51, specifies to what extent an 


D1 


9 


Item 3, 
article must be knocked down in order to enjoy the 
less-than-carload rating of third class. 

The term “k. d. flat, in bundles,’ is extremely 
ambiguous, especially when applied to agricultural imple- 
ments. As the new specifications are clear and explicit, 
the change effected by No. 51 is approved. 

Disk and Drag Bars Combined. 
No. 50, Page 27, Items 2 and 13. 
Agricultura] implement parts: 
POGUE, Bi Gi. Bie cs sccacvvsess Pe ee eee ae 1 
Disk and drag bar attachments, for seed drills, in boxes 
OP GRBs cca sd cesvetececscse cab Geaces Ceaek ease ay 


No. 51, Page 79, Item 7. 


Parts for agricultural implements, other than hand. 
and drag bars combined: 
LOOSE, 1. GC. loccccccesceees ‘ ; 1% 
Im Beamdios, 1. Gc. b.nccccesses aaa 1 
im G¥Gtes, 1. GC. Loves eos. , eis 2 
In barrels or boxes, |. c. 1. Sa * . 3 


Disks 


Under No. 50 the only specific packing prvision for 
disk and drag-bar attachments was in boxes or casks, 
third class. Under the rules of the classification they 
would be second in crates and first in bundles. When 
shipped loose the only provision therefor was _ the 
n. o. s. rating of first class. Under No. 51 the rating 
is second class in crates, first class in bundles, and one 
and one-half times first class loose, the only advance 
loose. 
loose are 


shipped 
shipped 
damage than when 


being when 


Articles more sus- 
shipped in packages; 
they are also more likely to damage other freight 
which may be loaded in the ear. Nevertheless we 


think that the advance to one and one-half times first 


necessarily 


ceptible to 


class is out of proportion to the increased risk. We 
can not approve this item on the present showing. 


Disk Harrows, Crating Disk Sections. 
No. 50, Page 23, Item 51. 


LC. i. 
Agricultural implements, except hand.—Harrows: 
Disk, and combined disk harrows and seeders, s. u.... 1% 
fith weight boxes attached, in sections, levers, 
irons, and seats removed and tied in bundles...... 3 


No. 51, Page 75, Item 4. 


Agricultural implements, other than hand.—Harrows, 
disk, with or without sower attachment: 
i Win Be Ge Boe 6006 6b0e6ccs cocecs ee deaeeseetipessececcs 11 
K. d., disk sections loose, other parts in boxes, 
Rs OE CUNEO 8. 000.00 os bhaereeeeneptpesees 2 
K. d4., disk sections in crates, other parts in boxes, 
Bees OE OE, A, Ge Baines wcbinec cclspedtdeccess 3 
No. 51 provides a_ second-class rating on disk 


harrows with disks shipped loose. It is apparent that 
the disk harrow without protection to the cutting edge 
is more likely to injure freight handlers and other 
freight than when the disks are protected, but, as we 
stated in the preceding paragraph, there is nothing in 
this record to show that the degree of the increased 
risk and danger is proportionate to the amount of the 
proposed advance. This item can not be approved. 


Egg Cases or Carriers. 
No. 51, page 133, item 29: Under the provisions of No. 
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51 the mixture of egg cases and egg-carrier fillers was 


eliminated. This mixture should be restored. 


Hay Presses. 


No. 50, Page 25, item 8. 
is © Ey 
Agricultural implements, except hand.—Hay presses: 
Wheels on or off, other detachable parts removed, 
Seell PORCH se DOIN e 6.6 vies 0nd ieee si cewdindevewei 3 
No, 51, Page 75, item 10. 
Agricultural implements, other than hand.—Hay presses: 


SO at Cae ea a ae 
K. d., wheels on or off, 1. c. | 


No. 51, by including the letters “k. d.,” requires a 
more complete taking apart of the hay press than under 
No. 50, where those letters are not included. 

Official classification No. 38, page 38, item 6, provides 
for hay presses, |. c. 1., as follows: 


ictys camanabhee cn ‘ ‘ 7 See biel deters cout 1 


K. d., wheels on or off.. oe nant tind oh teehee os R 26 


Southern classification No. 39, provides: 


ee Oe ee ae 
x. d., wheels on or off. 


It will be observed that the packing requirements in 

No. 51 are identical with those in official and southern 

classifications, 

Mower Knife Guards With Guard Plates Attached. 
No. 50, Page 27, Item 26. 


ererriTr tere 4 


This will not be disapproved. 


a oe 
Agricultural implement parts, knives and guard plates, 
mower or reaper— 
In bundles or incased in boards..... 


OR OE ea a eee eee 
No. 50, Page 27, Item 32. 
Agricultural implement parts, mower knife guards, in 
OIE, DS. Te ne 00.6 cba s nb ndee véeh cates ‘ - 4 
No. 50, Page 27, Item 2. 
Agricultural implement parts, n. 0. S......... b. dew edaoeteate 1 
No. 51, Page 80, Items 5 and 6. 
Parts for agricultural implements, other than hand: 
Knife guards, with guard plates attached, for har- 
vesters, mowers or reapers, in barrels or boxes, 
B O..B 4.006 ach dee eda « tv tad én ekswsd Ur dane doek 3 
Knife guards, without guard plates, for harvesters, 
mowers, or reapers, in bags, barrels, or boxes, 1. c. 1. 4 


The rating on mower knife guards with guard plates 
attached has been increased from fourth to third class. 
Official classification No. 38 provides as follows: 


Knife guards, with guard plates attached, for harvesters, 
mowers, or reapers: In barrels or boxes............... 
Knife guards, without guard plates, for harvesters, mowers, 
or reapers: In bags, barrels, or boxeS................. 


Southern classification No. 39 carries the same de- 
scriptions, but rates both items at second class. 


From a transportation standpoint there is no mate 
rial difference between a guard with the plate or without 
the plate, the weight and value being approximately the 
same and the space occupied being identical. There is 
no apparent reason which justifies the carriers in charg- 
ing a higher rating on knife guards with guard plates 
attached than on knife guards without guard plates. We 
believe the rating in No. 51 should not exceed fourth class. 

Potato Cutters, Hand. 


No. 50, Page 24, Item 57. 
fa ©. L. 
Agricultural implements, except hand.—Potato cutters, 
ic: thy Ek UO 6 Py ich Bler'd sible pieesdu toc cee tcdivecech 


Agricultural implements, except hand.—Bulky and light 


implements, n. 0. s.— 
Se, NEES We, 6 bid n ce Wh ¢ vio'e:5 b'ewd owl eees Webb cede Ole D 1 
a 1 


No, 51, Page 71, Item 2. 


Agricultural implements, other cutters, seed potato, in 
eee eT rrs ee erp eree 2 


Technically, k. d., hand potato cutters were not pro 
vided for under No. 50, the third-class rating being carried 
under agricultural implements, other than hand. ij. e 
power implements. Under No. 51 the hand cutter, set u 
or knocked down, is placed in second class. 
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Official classification No. 38 names first-class rating 
on “cutters, seed potato, in boxes, bundles, or crates.” 
Southern classification No. 39 provides for “cutters, seed 
potato, in boxes, bundles, or crates,” at second class. 

The record shows that the weight per cubic foot is 
the same whether the article is set up or knocked down. 
We are of the opinion that the carriers are justified in 
making the change as published in No. 51. 

Potato Cutters, Power. 


No. 50, Page 24, Item 57. 
Agricultural implements, except hand.—Potato cutters, k. 
Oe Gee TS Bs OL. Lens © oes oc ale tha de ae eS owe ieies cde 3 


No. 51, Page 77, Item 8. 


Agricultural implements, other than hand, n. o. i. b. n.: 
Me Wie Bi, Oh We co meend es athnc ss Was 60) a Simaee ee He Cre hneteor eds D1 
K. d., in boxes, bundles, or crates, 1. c. 1.......--eeee-es 1 


There is no information before us upon which action 
can be based. There appears to be some doubt about the 
existence of the article. 

Potato Planters. 
No. 50, Page 25, Item 4. 


Agricultural implements, except hand.—Potato planters 
(wheeled): : 
Se Oe ft Oe Bien. ny thon esd 016 Wepidsed 000 SRE rae bee's Hee ge 1% 


Taken apart, wheels on or off, small parts tied 
in bundles, 1. c. 1. 


No. 51, Page 76, Item 11, 


Agricultural implements other than hand.—Potato planters: 
Coverers, levers and openers wired to frame or de- 
tached and in hopper, markers-and poles detached, 

loose, 1. c. L te 
Markers and poles detached and in packages or loose, 
other parts in boxes or crates, 1. ¢c. 1 


Neither classification seems to provide a knocked- 
down rating in terms, but it will be observed that the 
description in No. 51 is substantially the same as under 
No. 50, with the exception that the words “wheels on or 
off” in No. 50 are omitted in No. 51. The practical result 
to the shipper of the potato planter is that the rating 
has been raised from third to first class. 

The descriptions of potato planters, other than hand, 
in No. 51 are identical with the descriptions in official 
classification No. 38 and southern classification No. 39, 
although the ratings vary. None of these classifications 
provide for potato planters, k. d. 

On page 129 of the carriers’ brief it is stated that the 
carriers will provide a suitable item for potato planters, 
k. d.. with a third-class rating. When this is accomplished 
No. 51 will have provided for the article in all the forms 
in which it is shipped. With the understanding that the 
carriers will incorporate third-class rating on potato plant- 
ers, k. d., the items on this article as carried in No. 51 
will be allowed to become effective. 


Hay Carriers. 
No. 50, Page 24, Item 4. 
\gricultural implements, except hand.—Hay carriers, |]. c. l 2 
No. 51, Page 75, Item 6. 


\gricultural implements other than hand.—Hay carriers, 
iron or steel, in bundles, boxes, barrels, or crates, l. c. l. 2 
The carriers have agreed to apply the same rating on 


hay carriers made of iron or steel and wood combined. 
This correction should be made in No. 51. 
Feed or Litter Carriers. 


No. 50, Page 22, item 20. 


\gricultural implements except hand, bulky and 


light implements, n. 0. 8s.: 

PRP ee Rae ee errr eT eee D1 | Min. wt. 
ee Re eT ery at oe 1 f — 

No. 50, Page 111, Item 44 et seq. E" 

Machinery and machines.—Machinery, n. o. s.: 

A 
Completely k. d. and boxed .............. 2 da 
OO OO a cnn g's 5 5 AL Same tncn os 1% — 

eg or ere ree ees fee ee ee 1’) “Tos. 

No, 51, Page 110, Item 23. 

Carriers, feed or litter, in boxes, bundles, or crates.......... 1 
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Feed or litter carriers were not specifically provided 
for in No. 50, and it seems that at times charges were 
collected on the assumption that they were agricultural 
implements, while at other times the machinery, n. o. s., 
rating was applied. 

Under No. 51 feed or litter carriers have been segre- 
gated, given a separate item, and have not been included 
under the heading of agricultural implements. Had feed 
or litter carriers been placed under the heading of agri- 
cultural implements they would have been accorded lower 
ratings and minima in certain commodity tariffs, and 
would have been accorded certain mixing and stoppage 
in transit privileges. 

Feed or litter carriers are not implements and tools 
used exclusively in tilling the soil or in harvesting the 
crops. They are found in the city as well as on the farm. 
There are, however, a number of articles in the agricul- 
tural implement list of No. 51, the use of which is not 
restricted to farming. Among such articles may be men- 
tioned corn shellers, pea hullers, barrel carts, traction 
engines, hay carriers, cane mills, and combined corn and 
cob mills. Feed or litter carriers are of the same general 
construction as hay carriers. 

It fs shown in the record that feed or litter carriers 
are handled largely by agricultural-implement dealers, and 
it is a common practice to ship them im cars with agri- 
cultural implements. 

Feed or litter carriers should either be included in 
the agricultural-implement list or'should be provided with 
a carload rating and minimum of 20,000 pounds identical 
with agricultural implements, with a proper notation to 
the effect that they may ve mixed with agricultural imple- 
ments, and that, when shipped in straight carloads, at the 
agricultural-implement rating, they shall enjoy all privi- 
leges accorded agricultural jmplements. 

Canned Goods. 
No. 50, Page 38, Items 68 to 72, Inc. 


Canned goods.—Fruit and vegetables, n. o. s., including 
pimientos (canned peppers), baked beans and _ pork, 
canned hominy, and.canned corn, in tin cans, boxed, in 
cans, crated, in glass or stone jars, boxed, min. wt. 
Se Gg OI si vies oc bpd bc Séaded et eh te den cen tee 5 
Note.—Canned sauerkraut may be included with canned 

fruits and vegetables, n. o. s., including pimientos (canned 

peppers), baked beans and pork, canned hominy, and canned 
corn, in mixed c. 1., at fifth class, min. wt. 36,000 Ibs. 


No. 51, Page 108, Item 14. 


Canned goods.—Vegetables not otherwise indexed by name, 
including pimientos (canned peppers), baked beans and 
pork, canned hominy, and canned corn, in packages 
named straight or mixed, c. 1., min. wt. 36,000 Ibs........ 5 
Note.—Canned sauerkraut may be included with canned 

vegetables not otherwise indexed by name, including pimientos 

(canned peppers), baked beans and pork, canned hominy. and 

canned corn, in mixed c. 1, at fifth class, min. wt. 36,000 Ibs. 

No. 51, Page 149, Item 2. 


Fruit, canned or preserved (in juice or sirup, or in liquid 
other than brine or alcoholic liquor), fruit butter, crushed 
fruit, fruit jam, fruit jelly, or fruit pulp. in packages 
named straight or mixed, c. 1., min. wt. 36,000 Ibs...... 5 


Under No. 51, canned fruit is eliminated from the - 
mixture with canned vegetables and a new mixture, not 
found in No. 50, is provided in item 2, page 149 of No. 51. 
The elimination of the mixture of canned fruit and canned 
vegetables has been the subject of vigorous protest, and a 
general mixture of food products is asked for. 


No. 51, page 108, item 19, provides for the following 
articles at fifth class, minimum weight 36,000 pounds, in 
straight or mixed carloads: 


Canned meats and soups, ee canned sausage, meats 
potted and pickled, chili con carne, chicken tamales, spaghetti- 
meat-chili, corned beef, dried or smoked meats, corned beef 
hash, and canned meats with vegetable ingredients. 


There is no change in this item from that carried in No. . 
50, page 39, item 12. 
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In the argument of this case before the Commission 
the carriers admitted that the mixture of canned fruit 
and canned vegetables should be restored and also that 
preserved fruit should be included in the mixture. 

All the articles named under item 2, page 149, item 19, 
page 108, and item 14, page 108, of No. 51 (except fruit 
butter, crushed fruit, fruit jam, fruit jelly, or fruit pulp) 
are strictly canned goods or of similar character. The 
earriers have voluntarily included fruit butter, crushed 
fruii, fruit jam, fruit jelly, and fruit pulp in mixture with 
canned or preserved fruit. We are of the opinion that 
all the articles named in these three items should be al- 
lowed to be mixed in carload lots at fifth-class rating, mini- 
mum weight 36,000 pounds. 

We make no specific finding with reference to the 
mixture of all articles whatsoever which may, perchance, 
be designated as food products, but in making proper dis- 
position of this subject, we refer the carriers to our dis- 
cussion of the general subject of mixtures. 

Newspapers, Partly Printed (Patent insides). 


No. 50, Page 143, Item 47. 


Patent insides, and newspaper supplements, folded (not 
SG ED occ cecngotceseenccsesceryessceseeeres 2 


No. 51, Page 221, Item 5. 


Newspapers, wholly or partly printed, in boxes, bundles, or 
crates 


The rate is raised from second class, under No. 50, to 
first class, under No. 51. 

Patent insides can be described as “Newsprint—paper 
with reading matter, special features, etc., printed on one 
side of sheet. Other side is blank.” It appears from the 
record that this article is a lower-priced commodity to 
the newspaper publisher than the blank or unprinted 
newsprint paper, which is rated at third class. Official 
elassification No. 38 rates “newspapers, wholly or partly 
printed,” at first class, 1. c. 1., while southern classification 
No. 39 provides for “newspapers, wholly or partly printed,” 
at second class, |. c. 1. We find that the carriers have not 
justified the advance, and are of the opinion that news- 
papers partly printed (patent insides) should not be rated 
higher than second class. 


Cattle, Poultry, or Sheep Dip. 
No. 50, Page 162, Items 9, 10, and 11. 
oe 2 Cc F..: 


Sheep or Cattle Dip: 
Invoice value not exceeding 6 cents per pound 


and so receipted for, min. c. l. wt. 36,000 Ibs. 4 @ 
Value exceeding 6 cents per pound or value not 
stated, min. c. 1. wt. 36,000 Ibs............. 3 A 


No. 51, Page 113, Items 28, 29, 30, and 31. 


OL 
Cattle, poultry, or sheep dip not otherwise indexed 
by name: 
Liquid— 
In metal cans completely jacketed 
In metal cans in boxes or crates....... 


Ss SB eee pwn mio 
In packages named, straight or mixed, car- 
loads, min. wt. 30,000 lbs............ “ee? Cc 


Other than liquid— 
In barrels or boxes.............+.. 6 impo shee’ e 
In packages named, straight or mixed, c. l., 


I I ac tev ccetesescetecs A 
Liquid and other than liquid in packages named 
for l. ¢«. 1. shipments, mixed c. L, min. wt. 


Ee TO Se eet olinde Sec Pei cckwtdocsivcces A 

No. 51 eliminates the differentiation between cattle 
or sheep dip valued over and under 6 cents per 
pound and makes a classification of liquid dip and 
other than liquid dip. By removing the valuation clause 
and thus establishing one rate for cattle or sheep dip, 
irrespective of its value, No. 51 affects the following 
changes in rating: 

Under No. 50 cattle or sheep dip, value not exceed- 
ing 6 cents per pound, in jacketed cans or in metal 


cans in boxes or crates, was rated at fourth class, : 
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l. ec. 1. No. 51 advances the rating to third class. 
Cattle or sheep dip other than liquid, value not exceed- 
ing 6 cents per pound, in boxes or barrels, was rated at 
fourth class under No. 50, and has been advanced to 
third class under No. 51. Under No. 50, liquid cattle or 
sheep dip, value exceeding 6 cents per pound, in bulk 
or barrels, l. c. 1, was rated third  elass. This article 
takes a reduced rating of fourth class under No. 51. 
The carload rate on liquid cattle or sheep dip, value 
exceeding 6 cents per pound, under No. 50, was class 
A, minimum weight 36,000 pounds. Under No. 51 this 
article takes a carload rate of class C, minimum weight 
30,000 pounds. 

The Commission approves the removal of the 
valuation clause. Shipments in metal cans in boxes 
afford a safer and more secure package than when in 
bulk in barrels and should, therefore, not be given a 
higher rating. 


Grading and Road-Making Implements. 
No. 50, Page 121, Items 7 to 10, Inc. 


L. C. L. C.L. 
Road-making machines: i A 
S. ee. .guscdec abetted deeenscte cis dened bees ll, J Min. wt. 
a re a See ae ee a Lee 3 | 24,000 


No. 51, Page 164, Item 4. \ lbs. 


Grading and road-making implements.—Graders, levelers, 
road rollers, scarifiers, scrapers, or traction engines in 
mixed c. l. with dump cars, dump carts, dump wagons, 
or road plows, in — ages or loose, min. wt. 24,000 Ibs., 
eupene Ep: Ga Ga GO a. esas see sive daadsvctBdbseetns A 


Note.—Road rollers, road plows, drag scrapers, wheeled 
scrapers, dump carts, portable and traction engines, rock crush- 
ers, wheelbarrows, street sprinklers and street sweepers may 
be shipped in mixed c. lL with road-making machines at Class 
A, min. wt. 24,000 Ibs. 


Under No. 51, wheelbarrows, rock crushers, street 
sprinklers, and _ street-sweeping machines have been 
eliminated from the mixture. While wheelbarrows and 
street sprinklers are used in other ways than road 
making, and street sweepers are used on the finished 
road rather than in road making, still it is reasonable to 
suppose that these articles are often purchased with 
road-making machinery, from the same dealers, and are 
mixed with carload shipments of road-making machinery. 
We believe that the mixture in No. 51 should include 
the articles eliminated. 


Mixture of Wood and tron Working Machinery. 
No. 50, Page 123, Items 41 to 45. 
5. Gti: ee 
Machinery and machines: 
Wood and iron working machinery, n,. o. s., on 
skids, smali detachable parts removed and 


rae 5 Se ere care ee ee 1 Mi 
Shingle-sawing machines ................e-e0- 1 | Min. wt., 
Bandsaw machines: ° A 

rer ee Py ee ee ee 14 24,000 


b 
7 Ibs. 


No. 51, Page 209, item 13. 


Sawmill or wood-working machinery or machines, not other- 
wise indexed by name, in packages, loose, or on skids, 
and conveyer chains, conveyer-chain brackets or transfer 
rolls, for the equipment or construction of log, lumber, 
or refuse conveyors, in packages, mixed, c. 1., min. wt., 
24,000 lbs., subject to rule 6-B and note 3............... A 


Under No. 50, the carload rate ‘applied to wovod- 
working machinery only when thé same was on skids. 
This restriction has been removed, under No. 51, and 
the change is, in this respect, approved by the Com- 
mission. 


No.. 51, however, withdraws iron-working machinery 
from the mixture with wood-working machinery in4 
sawmill machinery. The testimony shows that it is 
customary to ship mixed carloads of wood-working 
machinery and iron-working machinery. Item 13, page 
209, of No. 51, should be amended so ‘as to permit 


ne ae 
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the mixture of iron-working machinery with the articles 
therein named. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
Hoe, Potato-Hook, or Manure-Hook Heads. 
No. 50, Page 26, Items 22, 23, and 24. 


Agricultural implements, hand.—Hoes: 
N. o. s., including rotary hoes, in bundles, boxes, or 
crates, l. c. LL 
Eye, in barrels, a Mt i, igttiide Laas ewan Aok.s Ath wee} wed 3 


No. 51, Page 71, Item 15. 


Agricultural implements, hand.—Hoe, Potato-look or ma- 
nure-hook heads, in barrels or boxes, c. 1............... 2 


Carriers justify the change as follows: 


In classification No. 50 hoé heads, other than eye hoes, po- 
tato-hook and manure-hook heads; were rated as agricultural 
implement parts, n. o. s., fifst class. This rating has been re- 
duced from first to second class on the hoe heads, other than 
eye, and on the tato and manure hook heads, while the rat- 
ing on eye hoes s beén advanced from third to second class, 
thus placing all these articles 1, c. 1. under second class, which 
is the rating applied to the completed articles. The ‘change 
referred to results in a uniform rate on the article and parts, 
and as a substantial reduction is effected thereby we ask that 
it be approved. 


Hoe heads, other than eye hoes, might have been 
rated in the past as agricultural-implement pa;ts, 
n. 0. 8., first class, but it would seem that probably they 
should have been rated as hoes, n. o. s., second class. 
However, no reason appears why all hoe heads, potato- 
hook and manure-hook heads should not be rated the 
same. Even if all these, other than the eye hoes, took 
only second-class ratings under No. 560, rather than 
first-class ratings, in raising. the eye hoes to the same 
basis the carriers were justified. 


Doubletrees, Eveners, Neck Yokes or Singletrees. 
No, 50, Page 27, Item 59. 


Agricultural implement. parts.—Doubletrees, equalizers, 
neck yokes, singletreés, and whiffietrees: 
Ua ida aN Mee> ons dduh cdkkn swe bdee ccesectece 2 
In the white, ironed tune eee ends Led ece +b cavedbes 3 


No. 51, Page 79, Items 8, 11, and 12. 


Parts for agricultural implements other than hand.— 
Doubletrees, @veners, neck yokes, or singletrees: 
Wooden, in the white, ironed or not ironéd: 
LA Gb BifechtaGes bape \s obeyed bel delysie ee's &00 2 
pT NR AE. SR NRG SE" RIE ao aE ee ; 
ee ee WE, Bd i oa dn nos nono a00:006-9 6 3 
In packages or loose, c. 1., min. wt. 36,000 Ibs.. A 


Wooden, finished: 
EE DE ah ead assag kia thavetbicecctcence e's 1 
eh WE OS, ts cidd bu 681 bandits vetoes 2 
Tin ee COD. G. Baocnccdiscs p6eenc cdiep ease 2 
In packages or loose, c. 1., min. wt. 24,000 lbs.. <A 


The carriers in their brief assert that this is merely a 
change in the packing requirements. Under No. 50 no 
packing requirements were imposed, as a consequence 
of which the articles were offered in any condition the 
shipper cared to put them; whereas under No. 51 
the old rating is made to apply on these articles in 
bundles, boxes or crates, but when shipped loose the 
rating is advanced one class higher. 


No facts appear justifying a deviation in this case 
from the general rule that articles shipped loose should 


take higher ratings than when packed. The change 
will be permitted to become effective. 
AMMONIA. 
Bromide of Ammonia. 
No. 50, Page 46, Item 3. 
Chemicals and drugs.—Ammonia, dry, in barrels or boxes, 


Ee, AR Ree Sele 0a Ke nhs ain oo pawn Shares iat ees + aeeneh « tne i oes 2 


No. 51, Page 84, Item 12. 
Ammonia, bromide of: 
In ous or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 


EE oi 6 eS El bn 6 Sw GRky a for ate Es hee c dnb te wees 1 

In ee or metal cans or cartons, in barrels or boxes, 
Rin dtamadibe cidceiadh ald bh ee cnns othet «o3004a.48 1 
In bulk ee, 6 a ee ren eee eee 1 


Protest is made against the advance on bromide of 
ammonia in bulk in barrels or boxes from second to 
first class, less than carloads. No facts were submitted 


* 
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by the protestants, and the justification offered by 
the carriers is the value of the article, which is given 
as 48 to 66 cents per pound. It is contended that the 
article is principally used for medicinal purposes, and 
is properly ratable as a drug. 
The proposed changes will be permitted to become 

effective. 

Carbonate of Ammonia. 

No. 50, Page 46, Item 2. 


Chemicals and drugs.—Ammonia, carbonate of, in sacks or 
barrels; min. c. 1. wt., 30,000 Ibs.: 
Bd, G. Bek walk ih S eh hs Tee Tho COURSES) + EFL Wiles ce Bed 2 


No. 51, Page 84, Item 13. 
Ammonia, carbonate of: 


In Ere or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 
1, Rosi a edie eee aS 0 Secs Sends o¢dinscaieeds tae 


1, E cicvebS cedcshiad > sbhobvedasd hbagyn ve 60 cand eeeee 
In pull im ‘Darrela, 1. CG: Lowen cdeccc ever ccvcceuvet scans 


Protest is made against the advance in the less- 
than-carload rate on carbonate of ammonia in glass or 
earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, from second 
to first class. No facts were submitted by the pro- 
testants, but in the brief of the carriers it is stated 
that the original rating was established on information 
that the article was used in the manufacture of baking 
powders, and that investigation discloses that higher 
grades are used medicinally, these higher grades being 
shipped in glass or earthenwore. The proposed change 
will be permitted to become effective. 

Arsenic, Crude. 
No, 50, Page 126, Item 19. 
Minerals.—Arsenic, crude, in kegs or’ barrels............... 3 
No, 51, Page 86, Item 10. 


wee 


Arsenic, crude: 
In sealed cans or cartons in barrels or boxes, |. c. l.... 
In nae in paper-lined tight barrels, lining sealed, . 
1. Big Ch bc Ros nt oc FA veel cme wine Ole Lal cd cn bt eas 
In packages named, c. 1., min. wt, 30,000 lbs........+..5. 4 


Protest was made against the proposed advance in 
the less-than-carload rating on crude arsenic from third 
to second class in sealed cans or cartons in barrels or 
boxes. No justification was attempted by the carriers, 
and the view of the Commission is that such advance 
is not justified. Crude arsenic in sealed cans or cartons 
in barrels or boxes is just as secure as in bulk in 
paper-lined tight barrels with the lining sealed, and 
should take the same rating. 


te 


Asbestos Boiler or Pipe Covering. 


No. 50, Page 138, Items 35 and 36. 
Boiler and pipe covering: 
Asbestos and felt and asbestos cement, min. c. 1. wt. 


30,000 Ibs.— 
Bae Bes Fas adcin Fd bd Si Asay eae CF ee > ob deasteous 3 
ac ile ind, seit ciiteen salt laren onhisiens > 5 deliba. 0 ae = shikai id i Ae ds 5 
N. o. s., including magnesia boiler and pipe covering, 
min. ec. 1, wt. 24,006 Ibs.— 
i nk kh hae Cen Wedieske aehdid ot 6 oe nde ese eke test 2 
Sr) ba RA ohne eda 0s v8 a boc so be See a ok Caen 4 


No. 51, Page 86, Item 18. 
Asbestos, boiler or pipe covering, in forms: 


In barrels, boxes or crates, 1. C. Liwcccsicidesdscons saves 2 
In packages or loose, c. 1. min. wt. 24,000 Ibs., subject 
> PR OR sa Fl aid cs Rass S45) Kod Kee AN Pore Tt OP eLe 


Protest is made against the proposed advances on 
asbestos boiler-pipe covering. The minimum on asbestos 
and felt and asbestos cement boiler and pipe covering has 
been reduced from 30,000 pounds to 24,000 pounds, sub- 
ject to rule 6-B, and the carload rating advanced from 
fifth to fourth class. While no evidence has been intro- 
duced, the facts are fully presented in the protests. Among 
these statements is one that this article will load 30,000 
pounds. The carriers in their brief suggest that if this 
can be demonstrated to be a fact as to most manufacturers 
of these articles, they will be willing to undertaké a 





£6 THE 


revision of their ratings upon both the straight and com- 
bined asbestos pipe coverings by which fifth-class carload 
ratings will be re-established. Such a revision should be 
undertaken. 


Asbestos Boiler or Pipe Covering and Boiler and Pipe 
Covering N. O. I. B. N.—Mixture. 


Protest is made against the proposed elimination in 
No. 51 of the mixture of asbestos boiler or pipe covering 
and boiler pipe covering, n. o. i. b. n. The mixture should 
be restored. 


Asbestos Roofing, Flexible, Bituminized. 


No, 50, Page 145, Item 11. 


Roofing.—Prepared (paper, burlap or felt (including asbestos 
paper or felt), treated with tar, pitch, asphalt, or other 
similar filler or binder, coated (or not coated) with 
gravel, slag, sand, mica or other similar coatings), in 


sheets, crated or in rolls, min. ec. 1. wt. 36,000 Ibs.: 


ee o es 

Gz ‘ 
No, 51, Page 87, Item 3. 

(bituminized 


Asbestos.—Roofing, flexible asbestos 


paper): 
In rolls. See Note, 1. ec. + § 
In rolls. See Note, min. c. Ses tisckovsacuce oO 
It is stated in the protest that this character of roofing 
is in competition with other prepared roofings. It is 
further stated to be heavier than the other prepared roof- 
ings. 
The proposed advance will be denied. 


Bags, Crinkled Paper. 
No. 50, Page 143, Item 7. 


Paper.— Bags: 


N. o. s., in bundles or boxes.......... 
Crepe paper 
No. 51, page 91, item 26. 
Bags.—Paper, crinkled: 
In bales, boxes, bundles or crates, 1. 


In packages, named, c. 1., min, wt. 12,000 lbs., subject to 
rule 6-B ee, 


It is proposed to advance the less-than-carload rat- 
ing on crinkled paper bags from third and second to 
first class, and the carload rating from fifth to second 
class, with a reduction in the minimum from 36,000 to 
12,000 pounds. The carriers, in their brief, justify the 
changes upon the ground that the uniform committee 
found that crinkled paper bags are very bulky and 
that a minimum weight of 12,000 pounds would be rea- 
sonable for a 36-foot car. The recommendation of the 
uniform committee was apparently adopted, and the car- 
load rating was advanced from fifth to second class. The 
less-than-carload rating was advanced from third and sec- 
ond to first class, apparently to preserve the relationship 
between the carload and less-than-carload rating. South- 
ern classification No. 39 names an any-quantity rating of 
second class on crinkled paper bags, while official classifi- 
eation No. 38 names upon this commodity a less-than-car- 
load rating of first class and a carload rating of third 
class, with a minimum of 12,000 pounds. In view of the 
apparent uniformity in the minimum in western and offi- 
cial classifications, the changes on crinkled paper bags will 
be permitted to become effective. 


1 


c I 1 


Paper Bags—Mixture With Wrapping Paper. 


Under No. 50 all paper bags were permitted to be 
mixed in carloads with wrapping paper, taking fifth-class 
rates, minimum 36,000 pounds, and also with tissue wrap- 
ping paper at fifth class, minimum carload weight 36,000 
pounds. Under No. 51 the mixture has been broken. Pro- 
test has been made against the elimination of the mixture, 
but no facts are stated in the protest other than that com- 
modity rates permitting the above mixture will, in the 
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course of time, be affected by the change in the classifica- 
tion. 
The mixture should be restored. 
Bakery Goods—Baking Powder. 


No. 50, Page 83, Item 54. 

Groceries.—Baking powder and baking 
compound: 

In glass, boxed, min. c. |. wt. 


powder 


24,000 Ibs.. 3 
4 
Min. wt. 
30,000 
Ibs. 


In packages, n. o. S....... Sead eee 
In pulp board boxes, with tin tops and bot- 
toms, boxed 
No. 51, Page 92, Item 13. 
Baking powder or mixture for baking 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 
straight or mixed c. |., min. wt. 30,000 Ibs........ 
In fiber or meta] cans or cartons in barrels or boxes, 
or in bulk in barrels, straight or mixed ec. 1, 
wt. 30,000 lbs 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes. 
in fiber or metal cans or cartons in barrels or boxes, 
or in bulk in barrels, mixed c. 1, min... wt. 
DT US cainlalsls + s:C alle ARIS, ARDS 0 Bos cPlede adie dceaayn 3 


Protest has been made to the Commission against the 
increase in the minimum weight on baking powder from 
24,000 pounds to 30,000 pounds. Carriers point out that 
the advance in the minimum applies only to baking pow- 
der in glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 
thus putting this article, when so packed, on the same 
basis as baking powder in other packages. It is admitted 
that no reason exists for a difference in the minimum upon 
this article dependent upon the form of package. In their 
brief carriers contend that the 30,000-pound minimum pre- 
scribed can be very readily loaded, and is reasonable. The 
minimum in both southern classification No. 39 and offi- 
cial classification No. 38 on baking powder in glass or 
earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, is 30,000 pounds. 
The advance in minimum will be permitted. 


powder: 


Bakery Goods—Crackers, C. L. 


No. 50, Page 84, Item 50. 
Crackers, c. 1, min. wt. 24,000 Ibs... 
No. 51, Page 92, Item 10. 


Bakery goods.—Crackers, c. L., 
to Rule 6-B 4 
The change here is a reduction in the minimum from 


24,000 to 20,000 pounds and the addition of rule 6-B. Pro- 
test has been made against the application of rule 6-B. 

The minimum in both official classification No. 38 and 
southern classification No. 39 on crackers in carloads is 
20,000 pounds, made subject to the graduated scale of mini- 
mum charges, the former under rule 27 and the latter 
under rule 24. 

In view of the uniformity attained with respect to this 
item, the change in No. 51 will be permitted to become 
effective. 


Groceries.- 


min. wt. 20,000 Ibs., subject 


Bars, Glass Setting. 


No. 50, Page 81, Item 26 et seq. 
Glass.—Glass setting or window bars, in packages: 
Brass 
Copper 


No. 51, Page 93, Item 16. 

Bars, glass setting: 

Copper, brass or bronze, in barrels, boxes or crates, 

eran oes in barrels, boxes, or crates, l. c. ; 

Protestants ask that copper, brass, and bronze glass- 
setting bars be placed at third class, as are iron or steel 
glass-setting bars. The carriers, in their brief, seek to 
justify the advance on bronze glass-setting bars upon the 
ground that the value of the brass bars is such as to 
justify putting them in the same class as copper bars. 
The description of these articles is the same in all three 
classifications, but No. 51 places copper, brass, and bronze 
glass-setting bars in first class; the other two classifica- 
tions place them at second class. Considering the meager 
justification of the carriers for the proposed advance, and 
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the opportunity afforded to make the ratings uniform in 

the three classifications, the Commission is of opinion that 

brass, copper, and bronze bars should take second class. 
Bakery Goods—Crackers, in Baskets. 


No. 50, Page 84, Item 52. 
Groceries—Crackers, in baskets with tight wooden covers, 
| 


No. 51, Page 92, item 10. 
Bakery goods—Crackers: 

In shipping baskets with basketwork covers, |. c. 1.... 1% 

In shipping baskets with solid wooden covers, 1. c. l.... 1 

The second-class rating in No. 50 applied to crackers 
in baskets with tight wooden covers. The rating in No. 
51 of one and one-half times first-class on crackers in 
baskets with basketwork covers is a new rating. No. 51 
provides a rating of first class on crackers in baskets with 
solid wooden covers. This is an advance from the rating 
of second class provided in No. 50. 

Official classification provides a rating of first class 
on crackers in baskets with either basketwork or solid 
wooden covers. Southern classification names a rating 
of second class on crackers in shipping baskets with bas- 
ketwork covers, and fourth class on baskets with solid 
wooden covers. The changes in No. 51 are not disap- 
proved. 

Bakery Goods—Mixture of Matzos and Matzos Meal. 

Under No. 50 matzos and matzos meal were entitled 
to be mixed in carloads. No. 51 proposes to eliminaf:2 this 
mixture. 

Protestants state that it is impossible to ship straight 
carloads of either the matzos or matzos meal, even though 
the minimum has been reduced from 24,000 to 20,000 
pounds. 

The mixture should be restored. 

Beehives and Honey-Section Frames. 
No. 50, Page 31, Item 11. 
Beehives, k. d., and honey-box lumber, min. wt. 36,000 lbs... D 
No. 51, Page 94, Item 18. 
Bees and bee supplies.—Beehives, s. u. or k. d., and honey- 
section frames or boxes, k. d., in packages named, for 

l. ec. 1. shipments mixed c. 1. min. wt. 30,000 Ibs.......... 

The mixed-carload rating on beehives and honey- 
section frames has been advanced from class D to 
class C, and the minimum reduced from 36,000 to 30,000 
pounds. 

In their brief the carriers say that under No. 50 
honey-section frames and boxes were not specifically 
provided for, provision having been made only for 
honey-box lumber» The carriers assert that class C 
is established thereon, as it is very high-grade box 
material made of basswood, planed, polished, and dove- 
tailed, and is not properly ratable at less than class C. 
It is contended that class-C rating is lower than that on 
analogous items, such as berry boxes, k. d., and wooden 
packing boxes, k. d., which are rated at class B and 
which rating should be made applicable on the honey 
boxes, frames, and hives, the latter being more valu- 
able than the first-named items. It is stated that the 
manufacturers quote 250 sections, weight 18 pounds, 
$1.37, making the value 7.6 cents per pound. 

The protestants contend that these articles are never 
shipped set up, but always knocked down. It is 
further stated that in mixed carloads the greater propor- 
tion of the shipment consists of beehives, which are of 
less value than the honey-section frames or boxes. As 
to the values, it is contended that the carriers have 
proceeded upon the retail values alone, which are much 
higher than the manufacturers’ prices, The prices upon 
which the protestants consider the classification should 
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be based are given as 4.2 cents per pound for bee- 
hives, k. d., and 5.3 cents per pound for the honey 
sections or frames. Per cubic foot, the values are 65% 
cents for the beehives and $1.08 for the honey boxes, 
k. d. flat; the weights per cubic foot are 15.08 and 22 
pounds, respectively. It will be observed that upon 
the basis of these figures the honey sections, while 
more valuable per cubic foot, are greater in weight 
per cubic foot than the beehives. 

It is stated that the constituent elements of these 
articles are pine and basswood lumber, costing from 
$15 to $29 per thousand feet. 

Upon the facts presented, the Commission is of 
opinion that the proposed changes may become effective. 

Biacks, Lamp, C. L. 


é No. 50, Page 141, Item 6. 
Paints and varnish.—Lamp and carbon black, in barrels or 
casks, min. ec. l. wt. 10,000 Ibs., subject to rule 6-B...... 2 


No, 51, Page 95, Item 34, 


Blacks, dry, gas or lamp, in bags, barrels, or boxes, c. 1. 
min. wt. 15,000 Ibs., subject to rule 6-B.............048. 2 


No. 51 provides an increase in the minimum on 
lampblack in carloads from 10,000 to 15,000 pounds. 
This change will be permitted to become effective. 

Biue-Print Machines. 


No. 50, Page 29, Item 34. 
Artists’ and photographers’ materials.—Blue-print ma- 


Geamen, Th... 2.,: RON ct ivney tlh sire babs enss eh chad 1% 
. No. 51, Page 197, item 18, 
TEIUG-HETt WR CIUON, TH IIs ob oo sh odekas e+ caviesecincees D1 


The justification of the carriers is that the uniform 
classification committee found that no saving of space 
was accomplished by knocking the machines down, and 
that considering the fragile nature of some of their 
parts, their value and bulk, the proposed rating is 
reasonable. The shippers contend that the principel 
manufacturer of these machines knocks them down and 
puts the parts into separate boxes, and that when so 
packed the article is not fragile. It is further con- 
tended that no parts of the machine, if shipped 
separately, would take higher than first-class ratings. 
Tables were submitted showing the contents, weights, 
and dimensions of the separate packages. The heaviest 
single package contains two semicylindrical glass plates, 
weighing 350 pounds, and packed in a box 69% by 38 
by 24 inches, which, when shipped separately, would 
take first class. Three of the cases weigh in the 
aggregate 600 pounds, and contain what is practically 
machinery, occupying no more space than the ordinary 
run of machinery. 

' As indicated, the fact that part of the article con- 
sists of glass is urged by the carriers as one reason 
for the advance; yet glass takes first-class rates. These 
facts suggest the impropriety of this advance. 

Boiler Doors. 
No. 50, Page 93, Item 12. 


ee ee ee 


No. 51, Page 98, Item 24. 

Boiler parts, iron or steel.—Doors, with or without frames: 
Weighing each less than 50 lbs., loose, l. c. L........... 
Weighing each 50 Ibs. or over, 1. c. L..... cc cee eee eens 4 
Protest has been made against the proposed in- 

crease in the less-than-carload rating on boiler doors, 

each weighing less than 50 pounds, from fourth to first 
class. It is claimed that there never has been any 
damage claim on this article, and the proposed advance 
is considered unreasonable. The carriers attempt to 
justify the’ advance on the ground that this article has 
been placed in the same class as castings weighing less 
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than 100 pounds. The carriers further state that very 
few of these doors weigh less than 50 pounds, the 
smaller size (10 by 16 inches) weighing 60 pounds each. 

While it is probably true that boiler doors are 
castings, it does not follow that the “castings, n. o. i. 
b. n.” rating should be applied theretg. There are many 
articles in the classification which are nothing but 
casting and which are rated less than first class. The 
“casting, n. o. i. b. n.” item covers articles upon which 
specific ratings have not been made, and is in itself no 
measure of the reasonableness of the rating on boiler 
doors so long as many lower specific ratings on various 
eastings exist. To justify the proposed advance on 
boiler doors the carriers should be able to show some 
facts indicating a difference between them and other 
castings upon which rating first class 
applied. This change is denied. 


lower than are 


Bolts and Nuts. 


No. 50, Page 35, Item 32. 


Brass articles.—Bolts, in barrels, boxes, casks, or kegs, 


Cc. 
No, 51, Page 99, Item 6. 
Bolts or nuts, nickel plated, in barrels or boxes, l. c. 

The protest against this item is against the proposed 
advance on nickel-plated bolts or nuts from’ second 
class to first class. No specific item existed in No. 50 
prescribing a rating on the nickel-plated bolts or nuts, 
nor is it known exactly under which item they moved. 
Item No. 32, page 35, of No. 50, as second-class 
rating on brass bolts. A nickel-plated brass bolt is a 
“brass bolt,” and would be entitled to move under such 
a description in the absence of any other more specific. 
However, it appears that second-class rates have actually 
been applied, and the complaint is that now it is pro- 
posed to impose first-class rates. The probable reason 
for the proposed increase in the rating on nickel- 
plated brass bolts or nuts is their value, compared with 
the value of other than nickel-plated bolts or nuts. 
Value is a factor which may properly be given consid- 
eration in classification making, but it should not be 
given such weight as t6 produce different ratings on 
analogous articles competing with each other when 
there is only a slight difference in their values. The 
plating of brass bolts or nuts may enhance their value 
somewhat, but not to such an extent as to warrant a 
rating on plated and unplated brass articles. One of these 
is broad enough to include bolts and nuts were they not 
otherwise indexed by name, it being item No. 1, p, 249, 
No, 51. 


Plumbers’ goods.—Fittings, n. o. i. b. n., for bathtubs, 
drinking fountains, lavatories, laundry tubs, shower baths, 
sinks, urinals, water-closets, or water-closet tanks: Other than 
iron or steel or iron or steel and brass combined, in barrels or 
boxes, class 2. 


This item covers those fittings made of nickel- 
plated brass which are used extensively in the plumbing 
trade. No distinction in rating whatever on this entire 
line of goods is predicated upon the fact that they may 
be nickel plated. Another illustration of the same 
rating on nickel-plated articles as on those not plated 
is afforded by item 40, p. 266, of No. 51. 

Screws, copper, brass, or bronze, in barrels or boxes, class 2. 

A brass, copper or bronze screw with its head nick- 
el plated would be included in this description in the 
absence of any other more specifi¢ But if there should 
be any doubt about this, it is certain that item 1 on 
the next page (267) would cover nickel-plated screws 
at second-class rating. The item reads: 

b. n., in barrels or boxes, class 2. 


named 


Screws, n. o. i. 
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Official classification No. 38 gives the same rating on 
nickel plated as on unplated bolts or nuts, and the 
rating is only one class higher when they are silver 
plated. This change must be denied. 


Cheese Boxes. 
No. 50, Page 191, Item 49. 


Woodenware and wood-fiber ware.— 


Boxes, cheese: 
Fe Sy Se eee 
In boxes, barrels or crates 
In ec. lL, min. wt. 15,000 Ibs., subject to rule 6-B 


No. 51, Page 102, Item 5. 


Boxes, cheese (cheese hoops), wooden: 
Loose, |. c. 1. 
In crates, l. c. 
In packages or 10,000 lbs., subject 
to rule 6-B 2 


Protest is made against the advances in both the 
less-than-carload and carload rates, but more particu- 
larly against the carload rates. The carload rate was 
advanced from fourth to second class, with a _ reduc- 
tion in the minimum from 15,000 to 10,000 pounds. The 
protestant contends that 15,000 pounds is a fair min- 
imum, and that fourth-class rates applicable thereto 
would be reasonable. 

The carriers’ justification consists of the fact that 
these articles are light and bulky, and, compared with 
other boxes, the ratings prescribed are reasonable. The 
Commission is of opinion that the carriers have not 
justified the proposed advance. 

Automobile Tire Chains. 


No. 50, Page 185, Item 19. 
Vehicles, parts of.—Self-propelling vehicle parts: 
Chains, n, o. 8S. wee 
No. 50, Page 186, Item 3. 
parts of.—Tire chains, boxed 


No. 51, Page 116, Item 15. 
Chains, automobile tire, in barrels or boxes l 


Vehicle, 


Complainaint states that automobile tire chains have 
been accepted by the carriers under item 19, page 185, 
taking second-class rates. Complainant recognizes that 
there is a rating of first class on “tire chains” carried in 
item 3, page 186, of No. 50, but contends that its applica- 
tion is ambiguous in view of the second-class rating on the 
self-propelling vehicle chains. Carriers contend that there 
has been no change in the ratings properly applicable to 
this article, and that if second-class ratings have been 
applied it was unlawful. This is correct. The Commis- 
sion has always applied the rule that a specific rating ap- 
plies rather than a general rating carried in the same 
classification, even though the general rating be lower. 
The rule that the shipper shall be entitled to the benefit of 
the lower of two conflicting rates in the same tariff ap- 
plies only in the absence of any rating which by settled 
rules of tariff construction would apply to the exclusion 
of others. There having been no change, no order is 
required. 

Clam Juice. 


No. 50, Page 69, Item 15. 
Clam broth and clam juice, in tin, boxed 


No. 51, Page 118, Item 12. 


Fish. 


Clam juice: 
In glass or 
ee oe 
In metal cans, in barrels or boxes, 1. c. ]l. .........2..2e0-- 3 


earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 


Carriers’ brief contains no justification for the change 
and none is apparent. It will be denied. 
Composition Board. 


No. 50, Page 51, Item 58. 
Compoboard, min. c. 1. wt. 36,000 Ibs 


No, 51, Page 96, Item 25, 


wood and fiber board or 
min. wt. 36,000 Ibs 


Boards, composition (combined 
strawboard), in packages, c. l. 
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Carri@rs state as the reason for the advance that the 
rating on the manufactured article was lower than on the 
materials from which it was made, pulpboard being rated 
at fifth class, and wood veneer class B. It is contended 
that class-B rating, which applies on the wood that forms 
the larger portion of the combined article, is reasonable. 

The protestant contends that this is not true of 
“compoboard,” which is composed of paper and wood 
principally, both taking a lower rating than the finished 
product. 

The change may stand. 

Poultry Shipping Coops or Crates. 


No. 50, Page 40, Item 36. 


Carriers, empty, new.—Chicken coops, compactly folded, k. 
d., flat or with bottoms or tops detached and bottoms 
nested, min. c. 1. wt. 30,000 Ibs: 

. | 


Ce ey ae nee oe ME eS ot cvs ghee B 


No. 51, Page 122, Item 28. 
Coops or crates, poultry shipping, wood or metal, or wood 
and metal combined: 


S. u., in packages or loose, 1. C. l..... cece cecccceseveces D1 
=x &. tops or bottoms detached, and bodies nested, in 
bundles, Se i eae s see hie Rene Eb oes seen bhae oe ake 2 


In bundles or loose, straight or — carload, min. wt. 


14,000 Ibs., maisinat to wld .6-B, 0. he. ccc dccucvccavvess 3 
K. d. flat or folded flat: 
Bee themida, 2. G.. Bie conc cn svnwcdewcccccsecs gece evecece 2 
In bundles or loose, straight or mixed c. 1, min. wt. 
20,000 Ibs., subject to rule 6-B, c, L........+... 4 


The minimum of 30,000 pounds prescribed in No. 50 
for chicken coops compactly folded k. d., flat or tops and 
bottoms detached and bottoms nested, taking a rating of 
class B, has been reduced to 14,000 pounds, k. d. tops or 
bottoms detached and bodies nested, and a third-class 
rating prescribed, and to 20,000 pounds k. d. flat or folded 
flat, and a rating of fourth class provided therefor. 

The carriers in their brief contend that the minima 
prescribed were the result of investigations of the uniform 
committee, and that, considering their lowness, the ratings 
were advanced as above stated. This change will be al- 


lowed. 
Copper Vessels, N. O. I. B. N. 
No. 50, Page 54 Item 5 et seq. 
Copper articles.—Copper vessels, n. 0. s., including copper 
cheese kettles: 
Oe, GGG. napster shan auaesstSechphamrsseeen bec eherneads 1% 
In boxes OF DAITElB 2... cece cccccccvccccccccccecees 1 
No. 51, Page 124, Item 6. 
Copper, brass or bronze.—Vessels, n. 0. i. b. n.: 
Not nested, in barrels or bDOKES ........eceee cece eeeees 1% 


Nested, it DATTOIM OF DOMOGs.. 2obse vecsecccciesseccecsccce 

The protest is made against the advance on copper 
vessels, n. o. i. b. n.—which is the only rating applicable 
to copper teakettles, copper teapots, copper coffee pots, etc. 
—principally because of the alleged impracticability of 
complying with the new definition of “nested” carried in 
rule 10 of No. 51. Carriers’ brief states in substance that 
the advance on these articles not nested is made because 
of their value and bulky nature, and because copper ves- 
sels, such as kettles, tea and coffee pots, etc., not nested, 
are properly rated at one and one-half times first class, 
which rating is one class higher than that on the same 
articles made of tin, which are of very much lower value. 
The record does not disclose the relative values of copper 
articles as compared with those made of tin, but consid- 
ering the differences in the space occupied, the rating “not 
nested” may properly be higher than that “nested.” Both 
southern classification No. 39 and official classification No. 
38 name first-class ratings on these articles not nested 
and second class nested. This change may go into effect. 

Corncribs, Portable. 


No, 50, Page 191, Item 37. 
Wire articles.—Wire and wood (combined) material for port- 
able corncribs and granaries, min. wt. 24,000 Ibs......... 
No, 51, Page 126, Item 9. 
Corncribs, portable, combined wire and wood, in packages 
named, min. 20,000 Ibs., subject to rule 6-B............+. 
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It is stated in the brief of the carriers that the com- 
mittee on uniform classification reduced the minimum 
weight from 24,000 to 20,000 pounds and applied rule 6-B, 
as it was found that 20,000 pounds was a reasonable load- 
ing for a 36-foot car. It is further stated that the car- 
riers advanced the rating from class C to fifth class be- 
cause it was considered that class C rating was unreason- 
ably low for such a light loading. 

The protestant submits that from 24,000 to 26,000 
pounds can be, and usually is, loaded in a 40-foot car, the 
minimum upon which, by the application of rule 6-B, would 
be 22,400 pounds. There having been no necessity for re- 
ducing the minimum, it is contended the advanced rating 
is unreasonable. : 

The necessity for the reduction in minimum should be 
established and data on values submitted before this ehange 
is approved. 

Cutlery. 


No. 50, Page 58, Items 1 and 2. 


Cutlery (not plated), n. o. s., including sheep shears and 
hair and horse clippers, eels ns B28 on nhc iukicaieve Liss 2 
Cutlery, blades or handles plated or sterling silver, boxed. 1% 


No. 51, Page 130, Items 4 and’ 5. 


Cutlery, not plated nor silver trimmed, n. o. i. b. n., includ- 
boxes 2 


ing sheep shears and hair and horse clippers, in bbls, or 
Cutlery, blades or handles plated or of sterling silver or sil- 
ver Gremmend, ‘Sms DER: Cr TOS cg. cc cn ou cchccnuwetedensx 1% 


Under No. 50 silver-trimmed cutlery was accepted at 
second-class ratings. The change in the description has 
the effect of raising the rating from second to one and one- 
half times first class. Complaint is made that the advance 
doubles the rate to some territory and that it applies on 
practically the entire line of table and pocket cutlery for 
the small dealer. The carriers maintain that silver- 
trimmed cutlery is properly rated the same as silver plated, 
inasmuch as some of the silver-trimmed goods are more 
valuable than the silver plated. In official classification No. 


38, page 85, item 18, the rating is as follows: 


Cutlery, n. o. s. (see note): 
eens: ek I So, ns dc ce bimealts bean ccabiesanen 1 
Dee SOR ME, ns 9 oo ope pdaeds sa bac cnceetsken 2 
Note.—Sterling-silver cutlery not taken. 


In southern classification No. 39 the following ratings 
appear: 


Page 71, item 28—Cutlery, in barrels or boxes............... 1 
Page 158, item 19—Silver-trimmed tableware, n. o. s., in bar- 
TERR GP! DOME 6 5 dso Beales 80.5 kc ee eae ec bab coda cdbdece en Di 


The descriptions and ratings in the three classifications 
are so different that comparisons can not readily be made. 
In official territory the silver-trimmed cutlery takes a low- 
er rating than the silver-plated cutlery. In southern terri- 
tory plated and not plated cutlery take the same rating, 
but silver-trimmed tableware takes double first-class. It is 
not clear that this item would cover silver-trimmed table 
cutlery, in view of the rating provided for cutlery. We 
shall not disapprove this change. 


Dressing or Blacking. 
No. 50, Page 31, Item 51 et seq. 
Blacking.—Harness blacking, leather dressing, 
and harness oil, n. 0. s.: 
Invoice value exceeding 50 cents per gal- 
lon or value not stated— 


WG, @ Sa CI RP Ns Oo eS eee 1 Min. 
In glass or stone, in barrels or boxes... 1% wt. 
ee es Eo 5c cb cada 44 sw bene a e.6-0o D1 20,000 
In flat-top cans, completely inclosed in Ibs 
CEL! sino 5.40 mala hed600 abel TERR woe see 6 1 2 
Ton. DIE: Ph DPR is yk cold See honda ews 1 ; 
Invoice value not exceeding. 50 cents per } 
gallon and so receipted for | 
We Bh DOOR: OF OOS a waic ds 6 tee iiices 2 
In glass or stone, in barrels or boxes.... 1 Min. 
Re Pe Pe RS Se eae 1%| wt. 
In flat-top cans, completely inclosed in . 30,000 
WU eisS a bw cub id oa Shc ct. BoA sabes cite 2 Ibs. 
In bulk I ili os 5a: 6 ois 5 vine a's wp 2 4 
Shoe blacking, dressing or polish: 
DE 6 68.4% <0 5s ha Bids 1 00 2 


In glass or stone, in boxes or barrels ........ 1 
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No. 51, Page 132, item 7. 


Dressing or blacking.—Curriers’,, harness, 
leather, other than belt dressing, liquid: 


shoe or 


In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels 
or boxes 

In metal cans partially jacketed... 

In metal cans completely jacketed 

In metal cans in crates.............. 

In metal cans in barrels or boxes.... 

In bulk in barrels Sart 

In packages named, straight or mixed « 
min. wt., 30,000 pounds...... 

The change protested against is the proposed increase 
from second to first class in the rating on liquid blackings 
or dressings valued at 50 cents per gallon or under, in 
metal cans or in bulk in barrels, less than carloads. 

The carriers in their brief contend that the bulk of 
the blackings are valued at 50 cents or over per gallon, and 
that in eliminating the valuation rating in No. 51 and 
putting all liquid blackings on the same basis reasonable 
ratings have been provided. The bulk of the blacking or 
dressing appears to average higher than 50 cents per 
gallon. The carload rating when valued over 50 cents 
per gallon has been reduced from third to fourth class, 
though the minimum was increased from 20,000 to 30,000 
pounds. This places all the blackings in carloads upon 
an equal basis. The changes will be permitted to become 
effective. 


Dumb- waiters. 


No. 50, Page 116, Item 19. 
Machinery and machines.—Hoisting machines, freight and 
passenger, including dumb-waiters 
=~ @, Lec; I 
K. d., as follows: 


Parts of, n “gp * 
No, 51, Page 133, Item 3. 


Dumb-waiters: 

S. u., in boxes or crates..... 

K. d., in boxes or crates.. 

No. 50 contained no packing specifications for dumb- 
waiters; under No. 51 the ratings formerly applicable 
now apply only in boxes or crates. Complaint is made 
that if shipped set up in bundles or loose, the rating, 
under rule § of No. 51, will be and one-half times 
first class. 


It is difficult to see why these articles should be 
shipped set up, loose, or in bundles. The rating sought 
to be prescribed does not appear to be unreasonable. If 
shipped loose or in bundles knocked down, the rating 
would be one and one-half times first class. This rating 
does not appear to be out of line with those prescribed 
in both southern and official classifications, which are 
one and one-half times first, s. u., and second, k. d., in 
boxes or crates. 


two 


Ether, Butyric. 


No, 50, Sup. 8, Page 20, item 82. 
Chemicals and drugs.—Ether, butyric, in carboys.......... D1 
No. 51, Page 138, Items 34 and 35. 
Ether, butyric: 

In carboys. " 

In glass packed in barrels or boxes, or in metal cans in 

barrels or boxes. 

Protest has been made against the change proposed 
in the rating on butyric ether. It is contended that double 
first class is charged on all other commodities in carboys 
and that the rating on this article in glass should be 
first class. 


In their brief the carriers seek to justify the proposed 
increase on account of the dangerous character of the 
package and contents and the value of the article which 
is from $1 to $1.75 per pound. 

In southern classification No. 39, butyric ether is one 
and one-half times first in carboys, and first in glass or 
metal cans in barrels or boxes. In official classification 
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No. 38 it is double first class in carboys and first in glass 
or metal cans in barrels or boxes. 

The opinion of the Commission is that the advance 
on butyric ether in carboys has not been justified and 
that, in the interest of uniformity, shipments packed in 
glass in barrels or boxes should be rated first class. 

Felts, etc. 


No. 50, Page 124, Item 45. 


Mattress stock, or mattress sheets (cotton) and cotton 
linters, made up into sheets for mattresses, in bales 
or sacks, min. c. l. wt. 10,000 Ibs., subject to Rule 6B: 


No. 51, Page 141, Item 8. 
mattress or upholstering cotton, in bales, |. c. 1.. 


Felts, 


In their brief the carriers state that the carload rat- 
ing is eliminated because it is unreasonable to provide 
lower ratings on cotton felts in lots of 10,000 pounds or 
more than the ratings applicable on 
of cotton from which felts are made. 

We do not think this justifies the elimination of a 
carload rating. Because cotton is rated first class, any 
quantity, is not of itself a justification for the elimination 
of a carload rating upon cotton mattress felts if carload 
quantities are offered for shipment. The 
on cotton felts 
stored. 


the same quantity 


carload rating 
mattress or upholstering should be re- 
Flax Fiber. 


No, 50, Page 68, item 6. 
flax moss, and tow, in bales 


No. 51, Page 143, Item 15. 


Fiber.—F lax fiber, 


Fiber, flax: 

In bales not machine pressed, |. c. 1... mk athe D1 

In machine-pressed bales, 1. c. l....... i 2 

The rating on this article in bales not machine pressed 
ig advanced on account of the bulky nature and light 
weight of the bales as compared with the machine-pressed 
bale, the standard package for shipment. It may go into 
effect. 

Fiber, Chemically Hardened. 


No. 50, Page 68, Item 19. 
Vuleanized fiber ded 


No. 50, Page 103, Item 46. 
articles of.—Leatheroid, 


Fiber.- 


Leather and leatherboard, and 


fiberoid, 1. 


such as 
sheets, 


Fiber, chemically hardened.—Flexible or 
fiberoid, leatheroid or vulcanized fiber; 
sticks, or tubes: 

In bags and bundles, |. c. 
In boxes or crates, 1. c. 1 


hard, 
rods, 


This material was rated in No. 50 the same as pulp- 
board or strawboard, which, it is contended, is too low 
when the values and the uses to which it is put are 
considered. It is stated that the material enters largely 
into the manufacture of electrical apparatus and is used 
also in the manufacture of salesmen’s sample cases, 
trunks, etc. No reason is apparent for refusing to allow 
this change. 

Wooden Fillers. 
No. 50, Page 34, Item 3. 
Bottle wrappers.—Wood 
boxes or bundles, 1. c. | soto. 
No. 51, Page 144, Item 12. 


Fillers or partition for packing, other than egg-case 
egg-carrier fillers.—Wooden, k. d. flat, or folded flat: 

In bundles, 1. c. 
In boxes or crates, 1. 


In packages named, c. 1, min. wt. 30,000 Ibs........ 3 


The only item in No. 50 under which wooden fillers 
or packing could move is item 3, p. 34 above. No. 51 
names a second class rating in bundles, leaving the third- 
class rating in effect on the article in boxes. 

A higher rating on an atricle in bundles than in boxes 
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or crates appears on its face to be justified, and the change 
will be permitted to become effective. 
Flocks. 


No. 50, Page 162, Item 24. 


Shoddy, shoddy dust, shear flocks, rope dust, woolen-mill 
sweepings, and yarn waste: 


CGR AMEE CEH Ss 6 2s iN Si edb Cote deeece ie sabtoseved 2 
DO Ae Oi Bie cab 8 cot edi s oF cedterboencs nc cacitiec ones 3 
In sacks or bales, c. 1, min. wt. 30,000 Ibs............ Cc 


No. 51, Page 146, item 14. 
Flocks, cut or not manufactured: 


Se Sete BS el FOES eek ES ANS 0:2 0 ohne o.bb.0d Pd ded ce eweNeMAl 1 
In bags, min. wt. 12,000 lbs., subject to rule 6-B, c. L.. 2 
In machine-pressed bales, 1. CG. 1... ccc cccccccccccccccce 3 
In machime-premsed Dates, 2. C. de rccecccccccssccevccscese 3 
In bales, min. wt. 24,000 lbs., subject to rule 6-B ....... Cc 


On flocks, cut or not manufactured, the following 
changes are proposed: 

The less-than-carload rating in bags is to be ad- 
vanced from second to first class and the carload rating 
from C to second class, with a reduction in the minimum 
from 30,000 to 12,000 pounds, made subject to rule 6-B. 
In bales not machine pressed the less-than-carload rating 
is advanced from third to first class. The carload mini- 
mum on bales, machine pressed or not machine pressed, 
is reduced from 30,000 to 24,000 pounds, made subject 
to rule 6-B. No justification is made by the carriers for 
the advance in the less-than-carload rating in bags. The 
advance in the carload rating in bags is explained by the 
reduction in the minimum from 30,000 to 12,000 pounds. 
These changes cannot be approved. 

The advance in the less-than-carload rating in bales 
not machine pressed is made on account of the bulk and 
light weight of the bale when not pressed as compared 
with the machine-pressed bale. The Commission is of 
the opinion that the rating should not exceed second 
class in bales not machine pressed and third class in 
machine-pressed bales. This is a cheap material, prac- 
tically waste, and is used in the manufacture of felts. 
Upon such a commodity first-class rating appears too high. 
At least, the change has not been justified. 


Melons.—Mixture With Fruit or Vegetables. 

Under No. 50, melons were listed under the general 
heading of “vegetables” and were permitted to mix in 
carloads with many other vegetables. Under No. 51, 
melons have been placed under the heading of “fresh 
fruit” and are permitted to mix with all other fresh fruit, 
with certain specified exceptions, but not with vegetables. 
While protestants admit that melons are fruit, it is con- 
tended that the change disrupts an old and long-established 
rating. The entire justification of the carriers for the 
change is that melons are fruit and should be so con- 
sidered in the matter of mixtures. Whether melons are 
fruit or vegetables may be left to natural scientists. The 
mixture should be restored. 

Reclining Chairs. 


No. 50, Page 74, Item 32. 
Furniture.—Chairs, reclining, partially k. d., l. c. 1l........... 1 


No. 51, Page 153, item 39. 

Furniture.—Chairs, reclining, partially k. d., in boxes or 

crates, l. c. L 

Protest has been filed against the requirement of 
crating or boxing reclining chairs partially knocked down. 
While higher than first-class rates will be applied if the 
new requirement is not complied with, the question should 
be considered, not only from the standpoint of a possible 
advance in rates, but also from that of the reasonableness 
of the new packing requirement. 

The only facts before the Commission are contained 
in a letter of protest in which it is stated that a manu- 
facturer of reclining chairs considers the crating or box- 


ing requirement unreasonable, it being contended that 
chairs partially knocked down reach their destination in 
better shape wrapped with burlap and packed with ex- 
celsior than when crated, due to the possibility of the 
slats of the crates becoming loosened and being driven 
into the upholstering of the chairs. No. 51 contains many 
new package requirements. ‘The change under consid- 
eration is said to increase the securing of shipping pack- 
ages. aHowever, the protestant states that burlapping and 
padding these chairs makes a securer packing than crat- 
ing. In the absence of proof to the Sees’, we cannot 
approve this change. 

This conclusion is confirmed wy both Official and 
Southern classifications, and by reference to other chairs 
and furniture in all three classifications. The term 
“wrapped” is used in all three on different articles of fur- 
niture, and the same ratings are generally applied to the 
articles so packed as in boxes or crates. In Southern 
Classification No. 39, reclining chairs, folded, take the 
same rating “wrapped” as “packed,” and.in Official Clas- 
Sification No. 38 the rating on reclining chairs, folded, 
finished, or in the white, is the same “wrapped, crated or 
boxed.” 

It is not known precisely what is meant by the term 
“wrapped,” If it means simply incased in any kind of 
flexible material, such a requirement will not be sufficient 
to entitle reclining chairs in western territory to the same 
rating as when boxed or crated. The view of the Com- 
mission is that these chairs wrapped with burlap and 
protected by padding should take the same rating as when 
boxed or crated. The wording of the description should 
receive the attention of the carriers. 


Gloves or Mittens, Hats or Caps, Fur. 


No. 50, Page 79, Items 7 to 11. 
Furs and skins, including manufactured furs, as wearing ap- 


parel.—( ‘oats, caps, etc, 

Furs, n. 0. Ss.: ; 
ee OP eR PPR eer Terr eee ee 3t.1 
Bee. ED die wwdekecsosch Sug le ocebiiare cs ties oe baee 1 

Bear, beaver, fisher, lynx, marten, mink, otter, and 
SOON, Tb ORNS eo noses cccee sere seeomne’ bo one bale dhila D1 
No. 51, Page 162, Item 11. 
Gloves or mittens, fur, in wooden boxes only..............¢ D1 


No. 51, Page 169, Item 35, 


Hats or caps, other than millinery, fur, in wooden boxes 
GUY ceccccccipeascicpues eS easietea dine ew bees cbhcsliodecsodeeetn 


Fur gloves or mittens, hats or caps, will not be taken 
under No. 51 except in wooden boxes, and it is proposed 
to apply double first-class ratings thereto. Protest has 
been made against the advance. ; 

It is stated in the complaint that fur caps, gloves and 
mittens consist of coney and electric seal, which are 
very cheap classes of fur and cost less per dozen than 
the regular cloth articles. The carriers justify the pro- 
posed increases on the ground of. the light nature and 
high value of the articles, quoting values and dimensions 
obtained from a letter of one of the complainants. It is 
there stated that the value of the fur gloves and mittens 
is from $120 to $165 per case, weighing 115 pounds, meas- 
uring 34% by 29% by 26% inches. The hats or caps 
are stated to be worth from $108 to $216 per case of 36 
by 35 by 34% inches, weighing 125 pounds. 

These prices are for the cheaper, imitation-seal furs. 
The better grades of fur run higher. 

Furs, N. O. S., are first class, but the higher priced 
furs are specified and generally take double first class. 

The Commission is of the opinion that where these 
fur caps, gloves, mittens, etc., are made of cheap, low- 
grade furs a rating of double first is too high, but that 
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where made of high-priced furs a rating of double first 
or greater is not unreasonable. 

We suggest that the same distinctions made in the 
ratings on the furs might be made in the gloves, mittens, 
caps, etc., dependent upon the grade of fur from which 
they are made. % 

Grape Juice, Unfermented. 

Complaint is made of the elimination of the mixture 
of grape juice and other fruit juices. The mixture should 
be restored. 

% Hames, N. O. |. B. N. 

The carload rating on hames, N. O. I. B. N., has been 
eliminated and the mixture with other hames broken. 

With reference to the carload rating, carriers state 
that it was eliminated for the reason that the item cov- 
ered brass, nickel-plated, and fancy hames that are used 
for coach horses, etc., and which do not move in carload 
lots. If this assumption is correct, there exists no neces- 
sity for a carload rating nor does the elimination of this 
mixture seem improper. 

Hay and Straw. 

Protest has been made against the proposed appli- 
cation of rule 6-B to hay and straw in carloads. 

No objection to the minimum itself has been made. 
A fair initial minimum and a sliding scale like 6-B should 
be applied to hay and straw. 

fron Saits—Carbonate of iron. 
No. 51, Page 183, Item 13. 
Iron. Salts.—Carbonate of iron, in barrels or boxes, 1}. c. L.... 1 

Complaint is made against the imposition of first-class 
rates on carbonate of iron in less than carloads. 

An examination of No. 50 disclosed no rating in terms 
applicable to this commodity, and, in the absence of any 
infarmation to the contrary, the Commission must assume 
it was accepted as drugs or chemicals, N. O. S., taking 
first-class rates. There having been no change in No. 51, 
this protest can receive no further consideration in this 
proceeding. ; 

Sugar Kettles. 


No. 50, Page 101, item 25. 
Kettles.—Caldron and sugar and hog scalders: 
] 


ba Ge doce cere esse ee sete ees eeree testes eeessssessseesesseses 3 

C. 1, min. wt. 30,000 IDS... ..... 6. ccc ee cece e ec eneeerencees 5 
No. 51, Page 184, Item 17. 

Kettles.—Caldron and hog sears: . 


In packages or loose, |. c. 1. ; 

In packages or loose, straight or mixed, c. lL, min. wt., 
SE MER” scab dbdedendevececgsidveesevcercrevocecsseue 

No. 51, Page 278, item 4. 

Stoves, stove furniture, furnaces and parts of.—Hollow ware 
and stove furniture, made of cast or sheet iron, or steel, 
but exclusive of enameled sheet-iron articles, and tin or 


galvanized articles: 
ee CO Gy lee teerscccctsemeavocseen 2 
In crates, lh. c. b 3 
ee oe rr Sn. eco dane esucesWeeee 4 
Cy Me WG, BO TRB. ccc tcc cccccccsiecsccvccccns 5 


It is complained that “sugar kettles” have been elimi- 
nated from the mixture with caldrons and hog scalders, 
and have no apparent classification in No. 51. The car- 
riers state that they are ratable under item 4, page 278, 
stove hollow ware, having a minimum of 20,000 pounds, 


and are entitled to mix with stoves parts, etc. This will 
not be disapproved. 
Lead Salts. 
No, 50, Page 48, Item 6. 
Lead, sugar or acetate of: 
ME, Ob. 50.0 agoses otcbes de ete denedise 2 
sewage se gaed ss sceagtees 4 


No. 51, Page 187, Item 24. 


Lead salts. —Acetate of lead (sugar of lead): 
In Po o earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 
PISMt<. 2 Mies RS Ones eh eed ie band ce anhek a ¢hiekin nea 


In fiber or metal cans or cartons, in barrels or boxes, 
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Protestants claim that acetate of lead in fiber or 
metal cans or cartons should be at least one class lower 
than in glass or earthenware. Applying what has been pre- 
viously said with reference to higher ratings upon articles 
in fiber, or metal cans, in barrels or boxes, than upon the 
same articles in bulk, the Commission is of opinion that 
they should not exceed the rating prescribed for the same 
article in bulk in barrels or boxes. The rating in glass 
or earthenware packed in barrels or boxes may stand at 
second class. 
Lime, Building. 

It is proposed to increase the minimum weight on 
building lime from 24,000 to 30,000 pounds. The carriers 
justify the advance on the ground of uniformity. In 
Official Classification the minimum has been reduced from 
36,000 to 30,000 pounds. In Southern it is 30,000 pounds. 
This change may go into effect. 

Carbonate of Lime. 


No. 50, Page 48, Item 14. 
Chemicals and drugs.—Lime, carbonate of, in barrels or 


Sa te Wai. .cchaaaae Oe Aeee ante en} k obiekhshedk andes Gs ses 
No. 51, Page 189, Item 3, 

Lime (calcium), carbonate of, n. o. i. b. n., in bags, barrels, 

GE TI. Be Ge Bod ches 60ce ng descent eedetackeewidestaves 


The carriers justify the advance upon the ground of 
the value of the article as compared with building lime, 
it being stated that carbonate of lime runs from 5 to 35 
cents per pound. 

While undoubtedly there is a very high grade of 
carbonate of lime valued at 35 cents per pound, the quan- 
tity of it moving must be small in comparison with the 
movement of that of less value. 

Southern Classification No. 39 rates carbonate of 
lime, N. O. I. B. N., in bags, barrels, or boxes at first class. 

Official Classification No. 38 names a third-class rating, 
in bags, which rating, in the opinion of the Commission, 
should apply in No. 51, in bags, barrels, or boxes, L. C. L. 

Phosphate of Lime. 


No. 50, Page 48, Item 19. 
Chemicals and drugs.—Phosphate of lime, in barrels or 
boxes, 1. c. 1. 


No. 5:1, Page 189, Item 9. 
a (calcium), phosphate of, other than acid phosphate of 
me: 


In cans or cartons in barrels or boxes, 1. c. l......... 1 
In bulk in barrels or boxes, 1. c. 1. 


Protest is made against the proposed advance on 
phosphate of lime, other than acid phosphate of lime, 
from fourth to first class, in cans or cartons, in barrels or 
boxes. The carriers attempt to justify the increase upon 
the ground that the value of the article runs as high as 
45 cents per pounds for the U. S. P. 

Applying what has been said with regard to the rat- 
ings which should be applied on the safer and more secure 
packages, the Commission is of the opinion that the rating 
on this commodity in cans or cartons, packed in boxes 
or barrels, should not exceed the rating in bulk in barrels. 


Ice-Crushing Machines. 

No. 50, Page 117, Item 17. 
Machinery and machines.—Ice-crushing machines 

No. 51, Page 204, Item 10. 


no 


Machinery and machines.—Ice-crushing machines: 
ee TG VL CRs > cate ad’ edale tc Col OF onic ck pect eee benceaesioe 1 
BOR Se SUNOS 5 50868 045 eaes 206% tae ceresandetdess 1 


The carriers justify the change upon the ground that 
the article is generally shipped on skids, and the rating 
of first class is usually applied on all set-up machinery 
of similar character. 

The protestant states that these machines are usually 
shipped with the flywheels removed and partly crated, 
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and that their weight in proportion to bulk is great, the 
frames being made of cast iron or steel. It is further 
stated that, owing to the purpose for which this ma- 
chinery is used, it is of rough finish, containing in its 
construction no delicate parts. It is not subject to dam- 
age from moisture, and its general nature is practically 
the same as castings. Comparisons are made with cer- 
tain other machines, which the protestant considers of a 
similar character, all of which take second or third class 
rates. Among these appear clay, coal and rock crushing 
machines, 


Provisionally the change may stand. 
Magnesium, Carbonate or Oxide of. 


No. 50, Page 48, Item 27. 


Chemicals and drugs.—Magnesia, crude, carbonate of, 
oxide of, and calcined magnesite, in boxes, bags, bar- 
Pe GE I es ea 601 oe ac Md ideas 6 160 boos ck 


No. 51, Page 212, Item 4. 


Magnesium, carbonate or oxide of (magnesia): 
In cans or cartons, in barrels or boxes, l. c. 1 
In bags or in bulk, in barrels or boxes, 1. c. l.......... 


i) 


ie aba hal 2 
3 


In the absence of any showing of a difference in the 
value of the article packed in cans or cartons than in 
bulk in barrels, we are of opinion that the proposed ad- 
vance should not be permitted. 


Magnesium, Sulphate of. 


No, 50, Page 49, Item 12. 


Chemicals or drugs.—Salts, epsom (sulphate of magnesia): 
In Doses, CAGES OF DORE, 1. CG. hicwcwvccctcscnccess “ee 
wae Wish GRU, SRE Be Ge Bsc ok vo vicnceesexcccssess 


No, 51, Page 212, item 8. 


Magnesium, refined sulphate of, or epsom salts: 
In ~e or earthenware, -packed in barrels or boxes, 


bo 


In fiber or metal cans or cartons, in barrels or boxes, 


iy Be a: <a-o ng 06 0 64sire o's 0680 o babes CAS Sh O 9% G58 00:6 1 
In bags, LU Bocech Gabet abses tp cnet cevseeke edness © «4062 2 
ee Dts De BN OORR, 1 Bini aA ee ce beadickvvies sors 2 


It is contended by the shippers that while possibly 
a higher rating on this article in glass might be justified, 
the rating in cans or cartons, should be no higher than 
in’ bulk. The carriers have sought to justify the advances 
upon the ground of the value of the articles. As in the 
ease of other chemicals, there is a high-grade sulphate 
of magnesium moving in glass or earthenare upon which 
a rating higher than that in bulk may be justified. How- 
ever, from the facts before us, we think that the rating 
on sulphate of magnesium in cans or in cartons, in bar- 
rels or boxes, should not exceed that in bulk. 


Marbles, 
No. 50, Page 165, Item 15. 
Marbles, in boxes, barrels, or ca€SKS.........see+e.s+000: ‘ 2 
No. 51, Page 213, Items 6 and 7, 
Marbles: 
Clay or glass, in bags, barrels, or boxes................ 2 
Other than clay or glass, in barrels or boxes...... aad 1 


The carriers justify the change upon the ground that 
such description covers agate and cornelian marbles, 
which are much more valuable than the common marbles. 
The marbles manufactured by the protestant are of hol- 
low steel, very heavy and inexpensive. Under the de- 
scription proposed in No. 51, they would be compelled to 
pay first-class rates. 


We are of the opinion that the carriers have justified 
the advance on agate and cornelian marbles, but that 
the description is too broad in that it covers marbles of 
a cheaper character which compare with glass or clay 
maidles. The carriers should revise this item so as to 
apply first-class rating on agate and cornelian marbles 
and second-class rating on marbles other than agate and 
cornelian. 
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Meters, Gas. 


The carriers have proposed to reduce the minimum on 
gas meters from 30,000 to 20,000 pounds and increase 
the rating from fourth to third class. The change in 
minimum weight was recommended by the uniform com- 
mittee because it is impossible to load gas meters 
in excess of 20,000 pounds in a 36-foot car without liability 
of injury to the adjustment of the meters. 

A shipper has ‘protested against 20,000 pounds on the 
ground that the meters cannot safely be loaded beyond 
15,000 or 16,000 pounds. In view of the reduction of the 
minimum weight, the change may become effective. 

Powdered Milk. 


No. 50, Page 38, Item 61. 
Canned Goods.—Condensed milk, dry or liquid, and evapo- 
rated cream: 
Spy eee... tome To Ge. G5 nv sidnd inic cedicen fe aus ecdaden 
im One, Sormeeee, Bc Bin. s)he cinat atwseveiewcde 
aay RGR TE ts Gy BS abbas. Whos cde ce ho ac Laan 
In barrels or half barrels, l..c. 1.......06cccccvccees 
In packages named, also in cans, crated, c. 1., min. 
WE, TR AMIN oa 9. 6 pbc o Reh cans hei says pe cow Rec bade 


No. 51, Page 215, Item 8. 


poco 


or 


Milk, powdered: 

In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 
GB Be dvbtde gies obs 640 vaakee ek 1 baw woe os. Rxekne 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 
hig SS RR BI Baas oes 6 adds KSeugasacenes 
In fiber or metal cans in crates, 1. c. 1........-..0+00-- 
In fiber or metal cans in barrels or boxes, 1. c. l........ 
Ken Heemtee Wh a es We hide ones aha 0 0k dees ete awt 
In fiber or metal cans in barrels, boxes, or crates, or in 
bulk in barrels, c. 1., min, wt. 30,000 Ibs............ 

In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 

and in fiber or metal cans in barrels, boxes or crates, 

or in bulk in barrels, c. l., min. wt. 30,000 Ibs..... 4 


ones. 


— 


Powdered milk handled in bulk is as cheap as any 
of the manufactured milks, being consumed principally 
in large quantities by bakeries; hence, we are not con- 
vinced of the justification of the advance on powdered 
milk, nor are we satisfied that the elimination of the 
mixture is proper. 

Mincemeat. 
No. 50, Page 85, Item 8. 


Groceries—Mincemeat and crystallized pie preparation: 
In cans, boxed, 1. c. 1 
In glass, stone, or paper boxes, boxed, 1. c. 1.......... 
In barrels, kits, or kegs, 1. c. 1 
Kes Deicmete, Paine Or tat 1. GC. Be cdc cwicccccconevarecnse 
In buckets, pails, or tubs, boxed, 1. c. ]............0eeee 


No, 51, Page 216, Item 1. 


aH pee 


Mincemeat: 
In earthenware, packed in crates, |]. c. l...... eee ee eeeeee 
In = or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 
Me ‘la pe oteekn GaO het. we ROR Ab so an. cde ee O06 <6 Cone ee 
Ben eee. Or BG 16.6; Jas cceie 5.56 +. ie shee SOs 06/o1e eo Rphse es eene 1 
in pee OF Cilem te GPOSER, B.S. Lon. ec seo vcccccuvveasusets 3 
In metal cand OP Gretem, 1. Gi). nce ce cdc cccwi si ahbewas 3 
In bulk in barrels or in cans, cartons, pails or tubs in 
barrels or boxes, 1. c. 


Complaint has been made of the elimination of the 
fourth-class rating on mincemeat in kits. The carriers 
do not attempt to justify the change in their brief, but 
in a letter to the railroad commission of Iowa, the chair- 
man of the western classification committee says: 

The rating on mincemeat in kits was made on the same basis 
as mincemeat in pails or tubs. Investigation on the part of the 
classification committee indicates that mincemeat when packed 
in a kit is no better package for transportation than the same 
article when packed in a tub similarly fastened. We certainly 
would not with propriety apply a lower rating on mincemeat 
in a kit than is applied in pails or tubs, in crates, which con- 


tainers when so packed are far superior as a package for trans- 
portation purposes. 


This is the only statement of fact appearing in the 
record. Under No. 50, mincemeat in kits was not rated 
the same as in pails or tubs. The rating in pails or tubs 
was first class. In pails or tubs in boxes the rating was 
fourth class, the same as the rating on kits. 

The petitioner does not ask for a lower rating on 
mincemeat in kits than in pails or tubs, in crates, but 
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the same rating as was accorded under No. 50, there being 
no rating on mincemeat in kits in No. 51. 

We think that the rating on mincemeat in kits may 
properly be made the same as on mincemeat in pails or 
tubs. 

Mop Handles, Wooden. 


No. 50, Page 87, Item 26. 


Handles, mop (with or without heads) and broom 
In bundles, 1. ec, 1... . 
In boxes or crates, 1. 


No. 51, Page 218, Item 5. 


Mop and mop parts.—Mop parts, handles, wooden 
In boxes, bundles or crates, |. c. l.......+.. Loktieckee ae 


Protest has been made against several changes in 
this item. Under No. 50 mop handles were permitted to 
mix in carloads with other This mixture has 
been eliminated, and, while certain protestants have with- 
drawn their complaints, others have not. The less-than- 
earload rating on wooden mop handles in boxes or crates 
fourth to third class, the 


The carriers state: 


handles. 


is proposed to be raised from 


same as in bundles, under No. 50. 


On mop handles in boxes or crates, the |. c. | rating is ad- 
vanced from fourth to third class, which is one class higher than 
the lumber from which they are made. The movement of these 
handles without holders is principally in bundles, which take the 
third-class rate Mop handles without holders are a 
finished product turned from rough lumber, and are properly 
rated at least one higher than the rough lumber from 
which they are made 


class 


number of preceding items we have allowed an 
that bundles were secure 
earriers attempt to 
bundles. This cannot be 


In a 
advance on the 
than boxes. In 
the rating in boxes to that in 
approved 


ground less 


this case advance 


Mop Handles With Metal Holders. 


No. 50, Page 87, Item 26. 


Handles, mop (with or without heads) and broom 
In bundles, |. « 4 


In boxes or crates, |. ¢ ] ; ; 
No. 51, Page 218, Item 6. 
Mops and mop parts Mop parts 
ers attached 
In bundles, |. « ] 
In boxes or crates, l. 


handles with metal hold- 


l 


Protest is made against the proposed advance on mop 


handles with metal holders attached, in bundles, from 


third to second class. Carriers say: 


The handles with metal holders attached, in boxes or crates, 
are rated the same as the plain handles, but when in bundles, 
on account of the increased liability to breakage and damage 
to the light cast-iron holders, they are rated one class higher 
than in boxes or crates. 


restoration 
handles 


item the 
mop 


Inasmuch as in the 
of the fourth-class rating on 
in boxes or crates has been ordered, it is our view that 
handles with metal holders attached, in boxes or 
should take fourth bundles, third 


preceding 
plain wooden 
mop 
crates, 
class. 


class, and ‘n 


Oilers. 


No. 50, Page 174, Item 9. 
Tin articles.—Tin oilers (hand) with detachable 
boxes, barrels or crates: 
iD ©& k 
Cc, L, min. wt. 18,000 Ibs., 


No, 50, Page 176, Items 33 to 35. 


‘Tools.—Oilers, hand, boxed: 
Automatic 
N. o s., 


spouts, 


metal 


No. 51, Page 223, item 14. 


Oilers, hand (oiling cans), in barrels or boxes, |. c. | 


Tin oilers in crates have been eliminated from the 
description in No. 51, resulting in the application of one 
and one-half times first class when so shipped. So far 
as the complaint disclosed, these articles do not move in 
crates. 

The description of oilers in No. 51 embraces oilers 
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made of any material. The old carload rating on tin 
oilers in straight or mixed carloads with tinware has been 
eliminated. The elimination of the carload rating is justi- 
fied by the carriers upon the ground that there is no car- 
load movement, and therefore no necessity exists for a 
carload rating. On the other hand, one protestant states, 
it does handle this line of goods in carloads and will be 
seriously affected by the elimination of the carload rating. 

We think both the mixture and the carload rating 
should be restored. 

Oils—Cod-Liver Oif. 


No. 50, Page 132, Item 
Oils.—Cod-liver oil: 
In glass, boxed, |. c. Il... 
In bulk in barrels, 1. c. 
In bulk in barrels, c. L., » B, 


No. 51, Page 223, Item 20. 


Cod-liver oil, edible or medicinal 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes ! 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes............... d 1 
In bulk in barrels 


Oils. 


Codliver oil, in bulk in barrels, L. C. 
from third to second The carload rating p-ovided 
in No. 50 is eliminated and a rating of first class in metal 
cans or boxes has been provided. 

Carriers claim that the this article ranges 
from 66 2-3 cents to $1.25 per gallon, depending upon the 
quantity purchased. It is contended that consequently 
it should take a higher rating than petroleum oil, lubri- 
cating oil, ete. Figures showing relative values have not 
been brought to our attention. 

The Commission is of the that the carriers 
have not justified the advance from third to second class 
on codliver oil, in bulk in barrels, and in conformity with 
what has already been said with regard to ratings on the 


L., is advanced 
class 


value of 


opinion 


safer and more secure packages, codliver oil in metal cans. 
packed jn barrels or boxes, should not take a higher rating 
than in bulk in barrels. No protest has ben received with 
regard to the elimination of carload rating, and this change 
will be permitted to stand. 


Corn Oil. 

Protest is made against the proposed increase in the 
minimum weight on 
30,000 pounds. It is stated that it is impossible to load 
this weight on the floor of the car and impracticable to 
make two tiers of barrels. 


corn oil in carloads from 26,000 to 


letter to the 
chairman of the 
that 


In a Iowa the 


commission of 
classification 


during one 


railroad 
western committee 


month by a 


states 


actual loadings particular 


firm showed weights from 31,995 to 36,000 pounds, running 


from 70 to 76 barrels per car. The size of the cars is 


not given, nor is it stated whether they were double-tired. 
This change may stand. 
Sheathing, Cattie-Hair 


No. 50, Sup. 8, Page 9, Item 2. 

Sheathing (grass or cattle-hair and paper, quilted. or flax- 
tow and paper (or without paper), in compressed form or 
quilted), in bundles: 

L. ¢. 
C. 1, min. wt. 
No. 51, Page 231, Item 6. 


Packing.—Boiler and pipe covering.—Hair felt, 
quilted: 
In bales, boxes, bundles or rolls, 1. c. 1.. 


In packages ramed, min. wt. 20,000 Ibs., 


quilted or not 


No. 51, Page 269, item 3. 


Sheathing, grass or flax fiber or flax tow and paper, quilted, 
or flax fiber pressed in sheets or blocks: 
In bales, boxes, bundles or rolls, 1. ec. 3 
In packages named, c. l., min. wt. 20,000 lbs.............. D 


Item 3, page 269, No. 51, eliminates cattle-hair sheath- 
ing, which results, according to complainant, in cattle-hair 
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sheathing being forced to take the second-class rating, 
L. C. L., provided for “hair felt, quilted or not quilted,” 
in item 6, page 231, of No. 51. 

The carriers have not justified the elimination of 
cattle-hair sheathing, and it is the view of the Commission 
that it should be restored in item 3, page 269, of No. 51. 

Item 6, page 231, of No. 51, advances the less-than- 
carload rating on packing made of hair felt, quilted or 
not quilted, from third to second class. Protestants allege 
that this article is in direct competition with other sheath- 
ing composed of flax tow and grass and is of the same 
value. The advance cannot be allowed. 


Culverts. 


No. 50, Page 147, Item 23. 
Pipe and fittings.—Culverts, iron or steel, seven (7) gauge 
(3-16 inch) and thicker, min. wt. 30,000 Ibs., c. L....... 5 


No, 51, Page 243, Item 10. 
Pipes and fittings.—Culverts, iron or steel, s. u. any diame- 
ter, nested or not nested, in packages or loose, straight 
or mixed, c. 1, min. wt. 20,000 Ibs., subject to rule 6-B.. 4 
Carriers assert that the descriptions and ratings on 
culverts were approved by manufacturers, and that 3.8- 
inch culverts are no longer manufactured. 
In view of the reduction in the minimum, we shall 
not disapprove this tem. 


Smoking Pipes, Corncob or Hickory. 

No. 50, page 148, item 36, named a carload rating of 
fourth-class carloads, minimum weight 30,000 pounds, on 
these pipes, while No. 51 has eliminated the carload rating. 
The less-than-carload rating of second class was unchanged. 
The justification of the carriers for the elimination of 
the carload rating was that no carload movement existed. 
Protestants insist there is a carload movement, and sub- 
mit a statement of some carload shipments made. The 
carload rating should be restored. 


Plumbers’ Supplies. 


No. 50, Page 149, item 50. 
Plumbers’ materials, n. o. s., in boxes or barrels, l. c. L.... 2 
No. 50, Sup. 4, Item 38 Cancels Item 50, Page 149. 
Plumbers’ goods.—Fittings, n. o. s., for bathtubs, drinking 
fountains, lavatories, laundry tubs, shower baths, sinks, 
urinals, water-closets, or water-closet tanks. 
Iron or steel, plated, in barrels or boxes.............. 2 
Iron or steel, not plated, in barrels or boxes............. 
Iron or steel and brass combined, in barrels or boxes... 
Other than iron or stee! or iron or steel and brass com- 
Dee. ‘tes Sat (OR MOMNOR 0's we cei a be ecdides ace uns cewes 2 


No. 51, Page 124, Item 7. 


Copper, brass or bronze.—Copper brass or bronze articles, 
me We T, Bi Sic, Ee RN Cy Be Gi Bis bide adie asc casey 1 


No. 51, Page 148, Item 19. 


Plumbers’ goods.—Fittings, n. o. i. b. n., for bathtubs, drink- 
ing fountains, lavoratories, laundry tubs, shower baths, 
sinks, urinals, water-closets or water-closet tanks. 


oboe 


Iron or steel, plated, in barrels or boxes............... 2 
Iron or steel, not plated, in barrels or boxes............. 2 
Iron or steel and brass combined, in barrels or boxes.. 2 
Other than iron or steel or iron or steel and brass com- 
Binmed, fm: PAETOM GE POMGWs once siaceeccccccrecseces 2 


Complaint is made against the elimination in No. 51 
of the item “plumbers’ materials, N. O. S.,” taking second- 
class rates. It is claimed that the result will be the ap- 
plication of first-class ratings under item 7, page 124, of 
No. 51, to many brass articles, such as name-plates, seat- 
menders, brass rings, brass angles, brass flanges, brass 


repairs, brass plugs, brass covers, and many others. 


Item 38 of supplement 4 to No. 50 became effective 
Nov. 1, 1911, before No. 51 was issued. Consequently 
there has been no change in No. 51 from the rating in 
effect at the time of its suspension. Furthermore, plumb- 
ers’ materials, N. O. I. B. N., will move properly under 
item 19, page 148 of No. 51, under the heading ‘plumbers’ 
goods,” where the same rating applies as under No. 50. 


55 
Bath Tubs. 
No. 50, Page 149, Item 57. 
Plumbers’ supplies.—Bath tubs: 
i ee ee A ee Ce Oe rr eer eee eee eo ere. 3 
C....b, ss: eR, ee es FS hawk ON 04 oi dd ee ssc ccbieweiscus 1 


No. 50, Supplement 4, Item 30, Cancels Item 57, Page 149. 


LC. Li. GQ ke 
Plumbers’ goods, china or earthenware.—Bath tubs: 
Packed im DOKOS. GF CPRURB. 2. oc cocci ccwiscceweil 1 
In packages named, min. wt. 24,000 lbs........... 3 


Ne, 51, Page 245, Item 28. 
Plumbers’ goods.—China or earthenware.—Bath Tubs: 


Packed in Boxes oF Crafea; 1. Co bic cisicccln des cassie edies 1 

In packages named, min. wt., c. 1]. 24,000 Ibs............ 3 

Protest was made against the supposed advance in 
No. 51 in ratings on fire-clay bathtubs. 

The item above shown as taken from No. 51, page 
245, item 28, appeared in supplement 4 to No. 50, effective 
Nov. 1, 1911. As stated with regard to item finder 
plumbers’ material, the relation of No. 51 to ratings prior 
to Nov. 1, 1911, cannot be considered in this proceeding. 


Potassium. 


No. 50, Page 46, Item 15. 

Ash, pearl or soda.—Potash, n,. o. s., in barrels or casks, 
GP in. cit, We sO. Bik ces 60 b00 6 ca he a0 0s Carcsweca nena 4 
No. 50, Page 47, Item 14. 

Chemicals and drugs.—Drugs and medicines, n. o. s., in 
bowen, WAR SGRS. GO: Ws oa sacle mates Ads pace ic ees 6u thes cee 1 
No. 51, Page 251, Item 10. 


Potassium (Potash).—Potash or potash salts, n. o. i, b. n.: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 


Lg 2 cwcdogpeudle ss oe aehanae Onl WOES 6.0R eri ten Oca nena 1 
In fiber or metal cans or cartons, in barrels or boxes, ‘ 
£. Oi A, ac kotha RaRis 6 ey dies ee Chem caw 4s od me oes Le 
In bulk, in barrels or boxes, 3. C. Loic .s cts csieeds 1 


Protest is made against a supposed advance from 
fourth to first class on potash, N. O. I. B. N., but the Com- 
mission is of the opinion that item 15, page 46, of No. 50, 
naming a fourth-class rating on pear! or soda ash, N. O. S., 
was not properly applicable to potash, N. O. S., and that, 
therefore, drugs and chemicals being first class under 
No. 50, there has been no change in this item. 


Quassia Chips. 


No, 50, Page 59, item 48. 


Dye woods, including quassia wood, chipped, in bags or 
were LO. Eis ecideiedose ees bus 86 00.0 cacuevetsbecceg U44R00rER 


No. 51, Page 255, Item 5. 


Quassia chips, in bags, bales, barrels or boxes............+- 1 


The protestant states that the value of this article 
is 3 cents per pound and weighs 12% pounds per cubic 
foot: the value per 100 pounds is $3 and the cubic feet 
of space occupied by 100 pounds is 8. In the absence of 
anything appearing in the record indicating that there 
are any special reasons why this article should take a 
higher rate than existed in No. 50, the proposed advance 
must be disapproved. 

Sodium (Sulphate). 


No. 50, Page 49, Item 32. 


Chemicals and drugs.—Soda, sulphate of (Glauber’s salts): 
In: boxes, D&rrels- OF COBES, 1, Co. bicies occ e celecdesscepetense 
Fe WE, BG. Lies ce crenkSed peered tecesemesscscestees oe beens 
C. 1, min. weight 36,000 116... .6..sccewcecrescvescisecce 5 


No. 51, Page 272, item 11. 
Sodium (soda), sulphate of or glaubers salts: 


In cans or cartons, in barrels or boxes, 1. c. L............ 1 
Sh SN EO Ri iwnwed.ackuedie cokes tnadessabedheass ckouy due 2 
in eet, te. Deereie or Dee,  b. .G.  Uidicaine.s 00 ances epesa + 


In bags, in bulk, in barrels or boxes, or in bulk, straight 
on mimes. @. ‘i; tee. WE. CEOS TT oo cds. od itctccveous 


In accordance with our previous expression that arti- 
cles packed in cans or cartons packed in barrels or boxes 
should not take a higher rating than in bulk in barrels, 
the proposed increase on sulphate of sodium in cans or 
cartons in barrels or boxes cannot be approved. The 
less-than-carload ratings in bags is an addition, and, as 
this package is undoubtedly less safe and secure than 
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the other packages named, the rating will be permitted to 
stand. 
Sodium Sulphite. 


No. 50, Page 49, Item 47. 
Chemicals and drugs Sodium, sulphite of, in barrels, 1. c. 1 4 
No. 51, Page 272, Item 13. 


Sodium (soda), sulphite of: 
In glass, in barrels or earthenware, packed in barrels o1 
Ee eee ee Pp 
In fiber or metal cans, or cartons, in barrels or boxes, 


’ ; 
In bulk, in barrels, Sarre 


the value of this article runs 
The carriers maintain that 


Protestants contend that 
from 3 to 6 cents per pound. 
while the value of the article shipped in bulk and used 
for removing wool from sheep pelts is 2 cents per pound, 
high 15 to 28 
rating in glass may 
cartons 


the material packed in glass runs ag as 
cents per pound. We think that the 
be higher than in bulk, but the rating in 
be uo higher than 


cans or 


in barrels or boxes should in this cass 
in bulk. 
Soup Powders or Tablets 
No. 50, Page 85, Item 39. 

Soup tablets and soup powders, ir in or pape packages 
ns dsées } 
No. 51, Page 273, Item 3. 

Soup powders or tablets, in barrels or boxes 

In their brief the carriers say, on page 406: 

The carriers advanced the rating from fourth to first class, 
as the valuation of these commodities justifies first-class rating 
The carriers found upon investigation that the bulk of that 
traffic has been moving as beef extract or bouillon cubes, which 
are rated under Item 12, page 66, Classification No. 50, at first 
class. The carriers wrote complainant, asking what brands of 
soup tablet they handle, and they received advice that they 
handle Armour’s bouillon cubes. Prices of the cubes were then 
secured from Armour & Co., and the average value of the dif- 
ferent styles of packages used is 68.6 cents per pound, as 
packed for shipment. Armour & Co. advise that they describe 
their cubes for shipment as bouillon ext: t, which is ratable 


at first class 


Advance will not be disapproved 
Stearic Acid. 
No. 50, Page 140, Item 24 
Packing-house products.—Stearic acid, | l 1 
No. 51, Page 276, Item 1 
Stearic acid 
In bags, l. « 
In barrels, 1 4 
The justification of the carriers is as follows: This 


acid is used largely in the manufacture of candles. It is 
obtained from the more solid animal fats, chiefly tallow, 


and in appearance is similar to candle grease. The melt- 


ing point of commercial stearic acid runs as low as 
132.8 degrees F. The rating when in bags is advanced 


on account of the undesirability of the package as a ship- 
ping container, and because of the risk due to the liability 
of the acid melting in the bag and damaging other freight 
in the 

The 
any, stearic acid 
almost universally make a better 
and their the railroads, 
they can be loaded into a car without waste of space. 


car. 
the 
shipped 


following: Very little, if 


barrels, 


protestant submits 


is now in bags being 


used. sags package, 


use is advantageous to because 


The bag container is less secure than a barrel o1 
but, while many articles take ratings 
bags than in barrels or casks, there are also many taking 
the same rating. The protestants are insistent that the 
bag is a secure package for the shipment of stearic acid, 
and any risk due to its relative insecurity as compared 
with the barrel is offset by the fact that bags pack closely 
and are easily handled, weighing 200 pounds. 


We think the change should stand. 


eask; higher in 
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Scythe Stones, N. O. |. B. N. 
No. 50, Page 26, Item 47. 


Agricultural implements.—Scythe stones, in boxes, barrels 
or crates: 
ES ee Te ey pe ee ee ene ee eet Tey eee 
i Te MR ee Ny ree 
No. 51, Page 277, item 9 

Stones.—Scythe stones, n. o. i. b. n.: 
In barrels or boxes, |. c. lL... se eeyees osecerces 
In packages named, straight or mixed, min, wt. 


36,000 


The proposed change in minimum should be disposed 
of on the basis of what we have said elsewhere on the 


Ibs. 


general question of minimum weights. The mixture 
should be restored. 
Scythe Stones. 
No. 50, Page 26, Item 47. 
Agricultural implements.—Scythe stones, in boxes, barrels or 
crates: 
eS ere” Mieka e 2.0 t6x 
Cc. 1L, min. wt. 24,000 Ibs 
No. 51, Page 277, Item 5. 
Stones, scythe.—Alundum, carborundum, corundum or emery 
In barrels or boxes, |. c. 1 ctesteees i «i 
In packages named, straight or mixed < l., min. wt 
26.000 Ibs 4 
The carriers in their brief state that the rating on 
scythe stones in crates was eliminated because the uni- 


form committee was advised by manufacturers that crates 


were not suitable packages and are never used. In No 
51 the rating was reduced from third class, minimum 24,- 
000 pounds, to fourth class, minimum 36,000 pounds. The 


change will be permitted. 


Sulphur Candles. 
No. 50, Page 50, Item 4. 


Chemicals and drugs.—Sulphur and sulphur candles 
In boxes or kegs, or in pails with tight wooden covers 
.  @. ‘Rascicees 6h eee a eeeeeoge ’ - é 
In sacks, barrels or hogsheads, |. c. 1 ie $ 


No. 51, Page 281, Item 11. 
or boxes, l. c. | d 2 


Sulphur candles, in barrels 
The protestants state that the density of the candles 
is greater than that of the bulk sulphur; yet they are in 
the nature of a manufactured product and may properly 


take a higher rating than the material from which they 





are made. 
Cloth Tags. 
The carload rating on cloth tags has been eliminated. 
If these goods are offered in carload quantities, the carload 


rating should be restored. 

Paper Tags. 
is made against the proposed increase in the 
minimum paper from 24,000 to 30,000 pounds. 
Interested parties should keep a record of their shipments, 
is too high it 


Protest 


tags 


on 


and if experience shows the new minimum 
can be modified accordingly 
Tin Tags. 
Complaint is made of the increase in the minimum 
on this article from 24,000 to 36,000 pounds. In Official 


Classification territory it has moved under a 36,000-pound 


minimum. What was said under the preceding item 


applies here. 
Tin Salts—Oxide of Tin. 


No. 50, Page 142, item 15. 

Paints and varnish.—Oxide of tin, in sacks, casks or barrels 
i. ae Rea 

> “ke. Se. 


No. 51, Page 287, Item 5. 
Oxide of tin: 
in Darrele oF tlie, 22 Gi Biviksc te ie secs 


In packages named, minimum 36,000 lbs. 


less-than- 
51. The 


Protest is made against the carload and 
carload ratings on this article proposed in No. 
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carriers justify the change upon the ground that this 
article was improperly rated as a paint, its use being 
principally as a polish, the values of which run from 
45 cents to $1.20 per pound, depending upon the grade 
and quantity purchased. This change will not be dis- 
approved. 


Toois—Bits. 
No. 50, Page 114, item 11. 
Machinery and machines.—Drill bits (for pneumatic drills), 


DOR, «och ile pe A104 2 40tGRd6EGEETT Kid ED IS EEG AONG er tA Hie o 3h oboe) 


No. 51, Page 288, Item 9 et seq. 
Tools, bits, auger or drill, iron or steel, coal, rock or well 
drilling: 
DD: DURES os coc ct sews cHeret CbEN es Feb ob eCESdweEshs ee eeNeee 1 
A. A i ial a irl Ce iia alia CaS a Ue ied 1 
Bk WOUND bcc o 0 o ac cbicdcdEs Cesb ed caeet tober tease drei be te cebe 2 


The complainant states that a third-class rating was 
applied under No. 50. It is contended that bits are but 
little more valuable than the steel from which they are 
made and should take lower ratings than those prescribed 
in No. 51. 

The Commission is of the opinion that steel bits may 
take a higher rating than the raw material from which 
they are made. The advances may become effective. 

Tree Transplanters. 


No, 50, Page 177, Item 22. 
Trea. tranepinnters. EK. Gi Te WOOO. a dicd cc kes ce ceca yer 


No. 51, Page 290, Item 6. 
Tree transplanters: 
Chm WEROOER, FOOD. coc cc cd cas devcedidecesesecccccesescosesce 1 
hs DEE . cou eid sl st onbwhbvcbhc pcs owab bio tal ettleuectstasaean 1 


Carriers justify the change upon the ground that 
their investigations disclosed only one manufacturer of 
these articles who advised them that there was no k. d. 
movement. The change will be permitted to become 
effective. 

* Turpentine. 
No. 50, Page 105, Item 43. 


Turpentine, including petroleum turpentine: 
In glass, cans or stone jugs, not packed, not taken. 
In boxes or in cans (square or round), boxed, or in tin 
kegs with flat tops and inclosed in veneer or sheet- 


BAUS -SRRMOER, ~ 5. Ba) Tees oho Fi cc Sc det Ve dwwces ceceudtess 1 
ROE, NU De oe we Lin ween s eng nw mie 2 
No. 51, Page 291, Item 21. 
Turpentine.—Spirits of or wood turpentine: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in bbls. or boxes, 
J) a eee ee ee eee eee ee ] 
In metal cans completely packed, 1. c. l...... iueteohae (oe 
i. Maeee? Cmne, Tr GPUTEM, TE. GC. Lic ccc cere scdesecscvcunces 1% 
In metal cans, in barrels or boxes, }. c. l.......... vac ary ae 


ioy pei; im HOP OME, £. G. Ricccccvccecdecsssenesoceccesie a 


Protest is made that No. 51 names a first-class rating 
on turpentine in glass or earthenware, or in metal cans 
in barrels, which is alleged to be advanced from second 
class. 

The carriers contend that the movement is always 
in these containers packed in boxes, and that on this 
package there has been no advance. It is stated that the 
barrel rating covers the bulk movement. 

There has been no advance jin boxes; and as to the 
rating in glass or cans in barrels there is some doubt 
whether there is any advance. The movement of the 
refined turpentine appears to be principally in glass con- 
tainers in boxes, which is a justification for putting the 
barrel rating on the same basis as is done generally 
throughout the classification. 

The carriers will be expected to revise the rating in 
No. 51, on turpentine in metal cans in barrels, L. C. -L., 
in conformity with views we have already expressed with 
regard to ratings on the safer and more secure package, 
and provide a rating not higher than that in bulk in 
arrels, 


Valve Cups, Leather. 
No. 50, Page 123, Item 30. 


Valve cups, in boxes or bundles, leather.................... 2 
No. 51, Page 292, item 18. 
Valve cups, leather, 1 DOMOW: . oo. cdivis cc cccecod oud sinedacbds 1 


Carriers justify the proposed advance upon the ground 
that leather washers are first class, and that the value 
of the leather valve cup is three or four times that of 
the leather from which it is made, and which takes second- 
class rates. The change will not be disapproved. 

Horseradish Roots. 


No. 50, Page 178, Item 62. 


Vegetables.—Horseradish roots, p. p.—C. 1, min. wt. 24,000 
DOr 06 6 60Sc ce Cbs ape oF Ga 0 Ce Ss MA abi bbs OC ERASS bs Li wecdeaee Deu 


No. 51, Page 293, Item 3. 
Vegetables, fresh or green.—Horseradish roots, in packages 
nemet. c..1., GAR, WE. BE Wee Mies ide cove rithinecnesc itunes os 5 

Carriers justify the advance upon value, it being 
stated that wholesalers quote a price of 7% cents per 
pound in bags and 6% cents in barrels. It is contended 
that this value is in excess of the value of other vege- 
tables upon which carriers apply class C rating, such as 
potatoes, turnips, beets, etc. 

Provisionally this change may stand. 


Tomatoes. 
No, 50, Page 179, Item 8, 
Vegetables.—Tomatoes, c. 1., min. wt. 24,000 Ibs....... aaa ee 


No. 51, Page 293, Item 7. 
Vegetables, fresh or green.—Tomatoes, prepaid, in packages 
named, c. L; min: wt. 20,000 IDB... .wccccsrcccsesesvuccecs 5 
This change should go with the preceding. 
Turnips With Tops. 

No. 50, Page 179, item 11. 
Vegetables.—Turnips, in bulk, min. wt, 24,000 Ibs............ Cc 
No. 51, Page 292, Item 29. 

Vegetables, fresh or green.—Turnips with tops, in packages 
named, win. wt. 230,000 TW... ccc ccccwcedesvcsedsccestpereees 5 
Along with certain other vegetables with tops, turnips 
with tops have been advanced from class C to fifth class. 
Carriers state that they have divided the fresh summer 
vegetables from the winter vegetables, the former being 
more perishable in their nature and requiring greater 
expedition of service. In advancing the rating, the mini- 
mum was reduced from 24,000 to 20,000 pounds, appar- 
ently because turnips with tops.do not load as heavily 
as without tops. This change may stand. 
Washers. 
No. 50, Page 36, Item 8. 
Brass articles.—Washers, in boxes, barrels or kegs......... 2 


No. 51, Page 303, Items 3 and 7. 
Washers or gaskets, copper, brass or bronze, not plated: 
Tes DO GP WNEL.4 se «cs > oars Aer ctlbee tO Mo © 0.0.0 ks oc Kosedeecen 2 
Nickel-plated, in barrels or DOXES............2.eseseeeees 1 


No reason suggests itself why nickel-plated washers 
should take higher ratings than washers not nickel-plated, 
the plating adding but little, if anything, to their value. 

Woolen Yarn Waste. 


No. 50, Page 162, Item 24. 
Shoddy, shoddy dust, shear flocks, rope dust, woolen-mill 
sweepings and yarn waste: 
er Se” “Se DSSS 5 vale sich ob ane k.b pe adeh 02.0 ha codeine’ 2 
Bary | Se Rg 2 5 Walks bp o Oh Cohn Sab 0 an cca’ fst ba redeoe 3 
In sacks or bales, c. 1, min. wt. 30,000 Ibs.............. © 


No. 51, Page 309, Item 3. 
Yarn waste, woolen: 





Dh, Se Bees ee es os yg alee oi atte ocbatit ois hate ft 
See ny SON Do aa ck ceded son su bwin odyikans om 
Een Semrreeee . WINE 1 G2 Tic. ki cick bic ccccctense 3 
In packages named, straight or mixed c. l., min. wt. 
54,000 Fem., BUDSSGE te Male GaB okies cccscccickscncvccs 4 


In bags the rating on this commodity in less than 
carloads is proposed to be advanced from second to first 
class. The carload rating is advanced from class C to 
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fourth class, with a reduction in the minimum from 30,000 
to 24,000 pounds, made subject to rule 6-B. The mixture 
with flocks has also been eliminated. 

This article is used in the manufacture of cheaper 
woolen goods, and, while a low-grade commodity, it is 
of a higher grade than mill sweepings. The change may 
be made. 

Insecticides, Agricuitural. 
No. 50, Page 58, Item 19. 


C. L. 
, dry; in barrels; in tins, boxed; in glass, 
min. wt. 36,000 


Disinfectant, n. 
boxed; 


lbs, 


Oo. 8 


C. L. 
Insecticides or fungicides, agricultural, not otherwise indexed 
by name, other than liquid: in fiber or metal cans or car- 
tons, in barrels or boxes, or in bulk in barrels or boxes, 
straight or mixed c. 1., min, wt. 30,000 lbs 


No. 51, Page 130, Item 29. 
C. 
Disinfectants, other than medicinal, not otherwise indexed by 
name, other than liquid, in glass or earthenware, packed in 
barrels or boxes, in pails, in fiber or metal cans or cartons, 
in barrels or boxes, or in bulk in barrels or boxes, c. lL, 
ee, YORE. BEGGS TOG. oc ccccccvccces Para 
class on 


No. 51 provides a carload rating of fourth 


insecticides other than liquid, and it is claimed by pro- 
testants that this rating is an from fifth class, 
50 which is a counterpart of the 


advance 
There is no item in No. 
above item. The rating referred to by protestants was 
probably that for dry disinfectants. 

Dry disinfectants are provided for, under No. 51, at 
the same rating and a lower minimum than was applied 
in No. 50. If the article in question is a disinfectant, it 
can move at this rating under No. 51. 


Packing Requirements on Gasoline Engines. 


No. 50, Page 114, Item 31. 
G26 &. 
Machinery and machines.—Engines, gas and gasoline, 
n. 0. s., including portable gasoline engines, boxed 
or crated, or with light and easily breakable and 
detachable parts removed and boxed or, if at- 
tached, protected by crating, min. wt, 24,000 lbs. 


No. 51, Page 201, Item 19. 


L. 
Machines and machinery.—Engines, gas or gasoline, 
not Otherwise indexed by name, and portable gas- 
oline engines: 
In boxes or crates, or with light and easily 
breakable parts removed and in boxes or, if 
not removed, protected by crating 
In packages named, straight or mixed c. l., 
wt. 24,000 lbs., subject to Rule 6-B and Note 3. A 


The packing requirements on gasoline engines, as 
provided in item 19, page 201, of No. 51, have been com- 
plained of. There has been no change from the packing 
requirements of No. 50. 


No. 50, Page 25, Item 50. 


Agricultural implements, except hand: 

Note 2.—Gasoline engines, packed as required under 
machinery, farm wagons, farm trucks, sprayers (except 
hand), clover hullers, power corn huskers and ensilage 
cutters, corn crushers, power corn shellers, separators or 
threshers (with or without power), may be shipped in 
mixed c. l. with “‘agricultura] implements (except hand)” 
at class A, min. wt. 24,000 Ibs. 

No. 51, Page 77, Item 11. 

S. 

Agricultural implements, other than hand, taking class A, 

min, wt. 24,000 lbs., in packages or loose, as provided for 

straight carload shipments, and gasoline engines packed 

as required for 1. c. 1. shipments, farm trucks or wagons, 

sprayers (except hand), clover hullers, power corn husk- 

ers and fodder shredders, power ensilage cutters, corn 

crushers, power corn shellers, separators or threshers, with 

or without power, mixed c. 1., min. wt, 24,000 Ibs., subject 
EE GA tk, ba Cette e 04 ok andar ine + Adtune a dnaameee we cede ae A 


Item 11, page 77, of No. 51, was complained of with 
regard to the provision which requires gasoline engines 
to be “packed as required for L. C. L. shipments.” There 
is no change in this respect from No. 590. 
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Wooden Egg Carriers, S. U., Each Containing Its Equipment 
of Fillers. 
No. 50, Page 60, Item 6. 
Egg-box stuff, egg-case fillers and egg cases (boxes) 
(wooden), min. wt. 12,000 lbs. (subject to Rule 6-B), c. L.. 


No. 51, Page 133, Item 31. 
Cok. C. Te 


Ege cases or carriers, wooden, s. u. empty, or each 
containing not to exceed its equipment of fillers... 1 


No. 50 provided a C. L. rating of third class, minimum 
weight 12,000 pounds, subject to rule 6-B. No. 51 provides 
a less-than-carload rating of first class, but eliminates the 
earload rating. The carload rating and minimum should 
be restored. 


Tin Cans. 


No, 61, page 109, items 9 to 15, inclusive. 
No. 51, pages 285 and 286. 


Complaint was made that the placing of the letters 
“N. O. I. B. N.” after various articles on the pages above 
indicated has resulted in breaking a mixture hitherto 
permitted; that, under No. 51, to be for the 
purpose of canning fruits and vegetables cannot be shipped 


cans used 
carload mixture. 

Item 15, page 109, of No. 51, provides for mixture of 
“tin fruit cans” with “tin cans N. O. I. B. N.” As tin vege- 
table cans are not otherwise indexed by name, there is 
no apparent reason why they cannot be shipped in mixed 
carload 


in a 


lots. 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils. 


No. 50, Page 28, Item 47. 


utensils, n. 0. s., boxed. 


No. 51, Page 83, item 13. 


aluminum baking dishes, basins, 
boilers, bowls, broilers, buckets, cake molds, cake-mold 
covers, dippers, unnels, griddles, kettles, kitchen cups, 
ladles, measures, muffin pans, pails, pans, pan covers, pie 
plates, poachers, pots not percolators, pot covers, pudding 
molds, roasters, serving trays, shakers, skillets, strainers, 
tea steepers or waffle molds: 
Not nested, in barrels or boxes, |. c. | A Te 
Nested, in barrels or boxes, 1. c. 1.. — 1 


No. 51 advances the rating on aluminum cooking uten- 
sils, not nested, L. C. L., from first to 1% times first class, 
No. 50 having provided for them at first class, L. C. L., 
boxed either nested or not nested. 

On account of the 
light weight of packages, the change may become effective. 

Cider. 
No. 50, Page 105, Item 1. 
Cider in bottles, packed 


No. 51, Page 117, Item 20. 
Cider, in glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 


No. 51 advances the rating on cider in glass or eartb- 
enware, L. C. L., from fourth to third class. After in- 
vestigation, one protestant withdrew his complaint. 

It appears that the high-grade, expensive cider is 
packed in glass or earthenware. The change will be 
allowed to go into effect. 

Cider Syrup (Boiled Cider). 


No. 50, Page 104, Item 32; Page 105, Item 1. 


Cider, n. o. s., including cider syrup: 
In wood, min. c. 1. wt. 30,000 Ibs 
In bottles, packed, min. wt. c. L, 30,000 Ibs...... 


No. 51, Page 117, Item 22. 


Cider syrup (boiled cider): X 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels 
boxes, l. c. 
In metal cans, in barrels or boxes, 1. c. 
In bulk, in barrels, |. ec. 1 ¢ 
In packages named, c. 1., min. wt. 36,000 Ibs.... a 


No, 51 advances the rating on boiled cider, L. C. L.. 
in bulk in barrels from fourth to third class, in metal 
cans in barrels or boxes from fourth to second class, and 
in glass or earthenware packed in barrels from fourth 
to second class. Cider syrup in metal cans packed in 
boxes or barrels provides a safer and more secure ship- 


Aluminum cooking 


Aluminum and articles, 


greater space required and the 


Liquors and liquids 
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ment than when in bulk in barrels and should not take 
a higher rating. With this exception, changes may go 
into effect. 

Other Changes. 

Changes in the ratings effected by No. 51 on the 
following articles were protested, but the carriers, as 
indicated in their brief, have agreed to restore the ratings 
published in No. 50: Coffee substitutes; juniper and sloe 
berries; glucose jelly in kits; mailing boards; silos, 
wooden. 

The carriers agreed to suspend the operation of pack- 
ing requirements on alcoholic liquors until further inves- 
tigation is made with reference thereto. 

Fruit Jelly. 


No. 50, Page 151, Items 42 to 49, Inclusive. 
Preserves, n. o. s., crushed fruit, fruit butter and jelly: 


>. £ ‘a | SU aA oe es ae iia aterm Seda 
I» III UII oe a sei 4 
_h....l.”tiCS a re ere 4 
In stone jars or glass, packed in barrels or boxes........ 4 
Sey Cy I RE I oon of bah os paeee ee ited s aetsecens « 1 
In paper boxes or paper palis, boxed... ..........cccccese 3 


No. 51, Page 149, Item 2. 


Fruit, other than dried, evaperated or fresh.—Canned or pre- 
served (in juice or syrup, or in liquid other than brine or 


alcoholic liquor), fruit butter, crushed fruit, fruit jam, 
fruit jelly or fruit pulp: 


In earthenware packed in crates, l. c. 1...........-00eees 3 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, |. c.1 4 
ee Se ee ES OO Bias .0 630 ae-uks 00 edhe + Wie O00 obo 0 6a d be 2 
i Date ae Se ee eee, EL es. Benn ibc pie bc'c 0% sic'e cck wise 4 
rn CO a ee ees. ccc tess Ce ssecensee te 3 
Ses Ses. Sab SEs? Oh, Bee div one d''er s c's oeee sv os ves seecctee 4 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes, ]. c, 1............eeee0- 4 


Complaint is made that in No. 51 jelly in pails, L.C. L., 
is rated at second class, while under No. 50 jelly in kits 
was rated at fourth class. No. 50 provided a rating of 
first class on jelly in pails; therefore, the rating in No. 
51 is a reduction and should be allowed to stand. How- 
ever, there is no rating in No. 51 on jelly in kits, and we 
are of the opinion that it should be rated the same as 
jelly in pails. 

Graders or Levelers, Drag: Wood and Iron or Steel Combined. 
No. 50, Page 161, Items 17 to 22, Inclusive. 
Scrapers, land-grading machines, n. o. s 


ge OR Fe ee ree ee ee eh Pee eee : speseokee 
cialis tos oath ou dele Stee einen & 4ead isu Pars wo 0p ox ee 
Two-wheeled scrapers, wheels on................:eeeeee: 1% 
Two-wheeled scrapers, wheels off.................-..005- 3 


No. 51, Page 163, Items 15 and 16. 

Grading and road-making implements: 

Graders or levelers, drag, iron or steel, in packages or 

Rs a Se inl b eWlekwe deb ova@s 1 
Wood and iron or steel, combined: 

S. u., in packages or loose, 1. c. |.... 

KR. d.,..im pele, bumeiew or crates, £. Gc. bone ci cccccsccscce 3 

Protest alleges that items 15 and 16, page 163, of 
No. 51, should read, “In boxes or loose, wheels on or off, 
on flat cars, * * * third class, L. C. L.” 

There is no material change in No. 51 and, there- 
fore, the Commission expresses no opinion. 

Cottonseed Hullers. 


No. 50, Page 113, Item 37, 
Machinery and machines.—Cottonseed hullers....-........... 2 


No, 51, Page 207, item 8. 

Machinery and machines, oil mill.—Seed hullers: 

eS ee A a a eres I 

a Wis te OOS Gr OPO, 8.6. beech 5. Ci A ot ee As wee ds I 

K, d., in boxes, bundles or crates, l. c. l....... 2 

Under No. 50 the second-class rating on cottonseed 
hullers applied, regardless of the manner in which shipped. 
No. 51 carries the second-class rating on hullers, k. d., in 
5oxes, bundles, or crates, and advances the rating on the 
set-up article to first class loose or on skids, or im boxes 
or crates. This change is in line with ratings on the 
Inajority of the articles in the machinery and machine 
lists, and will be allowed to stand. 
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Oil-Cake Presses. 
No. 50, Page 111, Items 45 to 48, Inclusive. 
Machinery and machines.—Machinery, n. 0. s.: 


Commpeteny TG. BiG WONG... ics cei tel ccc cnsen 
BR; TRS CE eatin a EG seen pie Fhe vies vibes o'e2'< Hts 143 
Bhi. Big. Wee Win a 6a nde Whigs ctindica ME chen ho 0 on pee cdes 1 


No. 51, Page 207, Item 3. 


Machinery and machines.—Oil-cake presses, k. d., in boxes, 
bundles or CFMtAB, b...6. beccosscnviccrccewecccescccceebecses 2 


There was no specific item in No. 50 covering this 
article, and in consequence it had to move under the 
machinery, N. O. S., rating. Objection is made to the 
packing requirements, which it is claimed are unnecessary. 
The packing requirements are the same as apply on ma- 
chinery, N. O. I, B. N., in No. 51, and will be allowed to 
stand. 

Seed Cookers .or Heaters. 


No. 50, Page 111, Items 45 to 48, Inclusive. 
Machinery and machines.—Machinery, n. o. s.: 


Commantotey .i..6. Ot OMG soos i600 cin coescckeecsvsssa sewn 
Ey eg A re eee eer 114 
| ee eT rea Sree rer, SEETS REET Te Lo 1 


No. 51, Page 207, Item 5. 


Machinery and machines.—Seed cookers or heaters, k. d, in 
boxes, basrela OF CFMGBG, LG. bon ccccccccccccccccegecsteses 2 


There was no specific item in No. 50 covering this 
article, and, in consequence, it had to move under the 
machinery, N. O. S., rating. Objection is made to the 
packing requirements, which are claimed to be unneces- 
sary. The packing requirements are the same as apply on 
machinery, N. O. I. B. N., in No. 51, and will be allowed to 
stand. 

Linings, Bag and Barrel. 
No. 50, Page 143, Item 13. 


Paper articles.—Bag and barrel linings (crinkled paper), in 
DAIOS, COTMPTOMIO 6 6nd cc cesks Mee ins cecwssdebevegicgacave’s 


No, 51, Page 238, Item 22. 


Paper articles.—Linings, bag, barrel or box, crinkled paper, 
in bales, boxes, bundles or crates, 1. GC, 1... ... cece eee ewees 


Complaint is against the advance on L. C. L. ship- 
ments from second to first class. No testimony was in- 
troduced to show that the advance would work a hardship. 
The rating is in line with that provided in the Official 
Classification. The change may become effective. 


Plumbers’ Goods: Sinks, Nested. 


Protest was made that, under rule 10 of No. 51, deal- 
ers will be required to nest three sinks in order to obtain 
the rating provided in item 15, page 247 of No. 51. Rule 
10 has been disapproved, which removes the cause for this 
complaint. 

Pumps. 
No. 50, Page 152, Item 36. 
eee” UT «CRE: OE. WED as 0 wb en ae cescdccenccsuwns 


No. 51, Page 254, Item 4. 
Pumps, cast iron or steel, not otherwise indexed by name: 


ce 


i: in Ch MM. Ma pia diivmte a athe eins M6 eels Asie + Osa’ Ween 1 
ot A eh ae ee er ear nrrree Peon 3 
7: barces Domtee GP ares, 8 G. Vise acic is owe'n bv cecda cane 3 


No. 51 advances pumps, S. U., loose, from third to 
first class. On account of the insecurity of the package 
the change may become effective. 


Seed in Cabinets. 
No. 50, Page 161, Item 53. 


Seeds, flower, garden and tree, n. o. s., in boxes, barrels or 
OR 55 is oe Rihica gM Dative Ano cab eesld athe ve Wheebe ohices newer 


No. 51, Page 268, Item 2. 

Flower or garden seeds not otherwise indexed by name, in 
bags, barrels, boxes, or seed cabinets in boxes, |. c. 1... 3 
Protest is against the requirement for boxing the 

seed cabinets. No. 50 made no provision for shipping 

seeds in seed cabinets. This is a new provision. It may 
become effective. 
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Hemp Seed, L. C. L. 


No. 50, Page 161, Item 52. 


Seeds.—Flaxseed screenings and hempseed, in barrels or 


No. 51, Page 267, Item 15. 
Seeds, hemp, in bags, barrels or boxes, l. c. 

Protest is against advance in rating on hempseed from 
fourth to third class. In No. 50 hempseed was rated the 
same as flaxseed and flaxseed screenings, fourth class. 
No. 51 maintains the fourth-class rating on flaxseed and 
flaxseed screenings. 

The carriers offer no justification for the change, and 
it will be denied. 

Coriander Seed, L. C. L., 


No. 50, Page 161, Item 45. 
Seeds, coriander, in barrels or sacks 


No, 51, Page 267, Item 24. 
Seeds, coriander, in bags, barrels or boxes, 1. c. 

The carriers offer no justification for the advance in 
the rating on this commodity from second to first class. 
It will be denied. 

Soda, Arsenate of, L. C. L. 
No. 50, Page 49, Item 19. 
Soda, arsenate of, in boxes, barrels or sacks....... 


; No. 51, Page 271, Item 4. 
Sodium (soda), arsenate of: 


In glass or earthenware packed in barrels or boxes.... 

In fiber or metal cans or cartons in boxes or barrels, l. 

In bulk in barrels, 1. 

Applying the principle heretofore announced with ref- 
erence to packing requirements, arsenate of soda in fiber 
or metal cans or cartons in boxes or barrels should not 
take a higher rating than when shipped in bulk in barrels. 

On the theory that the article when packed in glass 
or earthenware in boxes or barrels is the chemically pure 
commodity and of a higher value, the change will be 


permitted to go into effect. 


Soda, Bisulphate of. 


No. 50, Page 49, Item 22. 
Chemicals and drugs.—Soda, bisulphate of, in barrels 


No. 51, Page 271, Item 7. 
Sodium (soda), bisulphate of: 

Liquid— 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes... 
In bulk in barrels, 1. c. | 

Other than liquid— 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes.. 
In fiber or metal cans or cartons in barrels or boxes. 
In bulk in barrels or boxes, |. c. | 


No. 51 advances the rating on bisulphate of soda from 
fourth to first class when in glass or earthenware packed 
in barrels or boxes and when in fiber or metal cans or 
cartons packed in barrels or boxes. As fourth-class rating 
is provided for shipments in bulk in barrels, we find that 
shipments in fiber or metal cans packed in boxes or barrels 
should not take a higher rating. Shipments in glass or 
earthenware packed in barrels or boxes may be rated at 
first class. 

Pine Tar. 


No. 50, Page 146, Items 14 to 20, Inclusive. 

Paving and roofing materials: Bins Tage le. Geto 

Tar, in tank cars (see Rule 22), 9.5 lbs. per gal. 

(exception to Rule 

Tar n. o. s. (not petroleum 

coating: 

Im BUCHOS OF DAUS. . occ cc cee cenes 

Im DARrels Of DOMES.....s.ccccsces piesa 

In cans packed in barrels............. bun tae 

= tin cans packed in barrels with canvas heads. 

n 


D 


residuum) and cable 


| D (min, 
wt. 
40,000 
lbs.) 


No. 51, Page 283. 
Tar, pine: L. 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or 
boxes, 1. c. 1 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes, |. c. 
In bulk in barrels, |. c. 
In packages named, c. l., 
In tank cars, c. 
ject to Rule 


» © DZ. 
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No. 51, Page 283, Item 16. 
Tar not otherwise indexed by name, and cable coat- 
ing: I 
In buckets or pails, 1. c. 
In barrels or boxes, 1. c. | 
In cans in barrels or boxes, |. c. 1 
In metal cans in barrels with canvas heads, I. c. 1. 
In cans, loose, 1. c. 1 
In packages named, straight or mixed c. l., 
wt. 40,000 Ibs 


min. 


Item 15, page 283, of No. 51, is a-mew item. Pine tar 
was not distinguished in No. 50 from the cheaper product, 
coal tar. The change will be allowed to become effective, 
except that shipments packed in metal cans should not 
take a higher rating than when in bulk in barrels. 

Vegetabies, Dried or Evaporated. 
No. 50, Page 179, Item 66. 
Vegetables, dried, n. o. s. 
No. 51, Page 294, item 4. 
evaporated, not otherwise indexed by 


or desiccated, in cans or boxes.... 4 


Vegetables, dried or 


name: 

In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 1. 

In bags, l. c. 1 

In bulk in barrels or boxes, or in fiber or metal cans, in 
barrels or boxes, lI. c. 


Protest is made against the advance from fourth to 
thirid class, in bulk, in barrels or boxes or in fiber or 
metal cans in barrels or boxes, L. C. L. The carriers 
sought to justify the advance on the ground of the value 
and light weight of this commodity as compared with 
canned vegetables, which take fourth-class rate, and on 
the ground that in effecting this advance dried vegetables 
are placed on the same basis with dried fruit. The change 


may become effective. 
Packing Requirements on Washboards. 


No, 50, Page 161, Item 3. 
Woodenware and wooden fiber ware.—Boards, wash, in bun- 
dles, securely cleated 


No, 51, Page 302, item 20. 
Washboards, in boxes or crates, or in bundles of 6 or more 


cleated with 2 or more wooden strips on each edge or side 

and nailed to each washboard, 1. c. 

No. 50 provided a rating of class 2 on washboards 
“securely cleated.” No. 51 provides the same rating, but 
is more explicit in packing requirement, namley, “cleated 
with two or more wooden strips on each edge or side and 
nailed to each washboard.” This requirement seems rea- 
sonable and may go into effect. 


Mixture of Peas and Beans. 


Under No. 50 dried peas and dried beans were al- 
lowed to move in mixed carload lots at fifth class, mini- 
mum weight 36,000 pounds, while No. 51 eliminates the 
mixture and applies fifth-class rating, minimum carload 
weight 36,000 pounds, on each. The mixture should be 
restored. 

Sugar or Syrup Evaporators. 


No. 50, Page 27, Item 17. 
( 
A, 
pans, min. 
(for sugar evapo- < wt. 
2| 24,000 
( Ibs. 


parts.—Evaporator 
copper 


Agricultural implement 
galvanized steel and 
rators), crated 


No. 50, Page 26, Note 3. 


Agricultural implement parts (except brown corn dump) 
taking class A, min. wt. 24,000 lbs., in carloads, may be shipped 
in mixed c. 1. with “agricultural implements except hand” at 
Class A, min. wt. 24,000 Ibs. 


No. 51, Page 281, Items 3 to 7, Inclusive. 


Sugar or syrup evaporator furnaces and open-top 
Pans: 
Copper or copper lined— 
Tcps and bottoms protected by wooden strips not less 
than 5% by 3 inches, not more than 4 inches apart, 
loose, 1. c, 
In boxes or crates, 1. c. 
In packages named, straight or mixed ec. L., 
15,000 lbs., subject to Rule 6-B 
Iron, steel or tin sheet— 
Bottoms protected by wooden strips not less than % 
by 8 inches, not more than 4 inches apart, loose, 
Le: 4 


pans.— 


min. wt. 
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In packages or loose, straight or mixed c. 1, min. wt. 

15,000 Ibs., subject to Rule 6-B........-seeeeeeees 
Sugar or syrup evaporator pans, open top, and sugar or 
syrup evaporators furnaces will be taken in mixed c. 1. with 
cast-iron or steel cane mills, in packages or loose, as provided 
for straight c. |. shipments at the highest c. 1. rating for any 
article in the shipment, min. wt. 24,000 Ibs., subject to Rule 6-B. 


There is no advance in No. 51 on pans, crated, L. C. L., 
and the ratings on the article loose are new. On straight 
C. L. the rating has been advanced from class A to third 
class, but the minimum has been reduced from 24,000 
pounds to 15,000 pounds, subject to rule 6-B. This change 
will be allowed to go into effect. 

No. 50 allows the mixture of evaporating pans with 
agricultural implement parts and with agricultural imple- 
ments, except hand (including cane mills), at class A, 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds. No. 51 provides for a 
mixture of evaporating pans with cane mills and sugar or 
sirup evaporator furnaces in C. L. shipments, third class, 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds, subject to rule 6-B. 

The new mixture in No. 51 is approved. Class A 
rating should, however, be applied. 


Nursery and Florists’ Stock, Other Than Cut Decorative Ever- 
greens. 


No, 50, Page 130, Items 53 to 56; Page 131, Items 4 to 9 
and 15 to 20 


Nursery stock, p. p. or guaranteed, min. wt. on all c. Ll. ship- 
ments n. o. s., as follows: Length of car 36 ft. 6 in. or 
less, weight 16,000 lbs.; length of car over 36 ft. 6 in. and 
“not over 45 ft. 6 in., weight 20,000 lbs., length of car over 
45 ft. 6 in., weight 24,000 Ibs.: 

Orange and lemon trees, charges prepaid or guaranteed at 
carriers’ option; boxed, when same can be loaded in box 
or stock cars; boxed, when too large to be loaded in box 
or stock cars; in bales, completely wrapped, each weigh- 
ing 100 lbs. or over; in bales, each weighing less than 
100 lbs.; in bundles, roots wrapped, each bundle weigh- 


ee oe sees OE Gee, Os he ceawes 06s cn S Ceacenobaebss obs akvias A 
Trees, dormant cuttings, seedlings, scions and shrubbery, 
h. o. s., boxed, when same can be loaded in box or stock 
cars; boxed, when too large to be loaded in box or stock 
cars; in bales or in bundies with roots wrapped, actual 
weight consignments not less than 100 lbs. each, c. 1.... B 
Trees, in bundles, bottoms boxed, tops wrapped in straw, 
each weighing 100 Ibs. or over, loaded in box or stock 
ee Pr ee ry ee eee ee er rn re eer B 
ey GS Re RP ee ee en eer ere eo B 


No, 51, Page 222, items 1, 2, 7, 8, 12, 13, 15 and 16. 

Nursery and florists’ stock, other than cut and decorative 
evergreens, prepaid, c. 1. min. wts., unless specified in 
individual items, as follows: Length of car 36 ft. 6 in. 
or less, weight 16,000 lbs.; length of car over 36 ft. 6 in. 
and not over 45 ft. 6 in., weight 20,000 lbs.; length of 
car over 45 ft. 6 in., weight 24,000 lbs.: 

Dormant, citrus.—Cuttings, scions or seedlings, in barrels or 
boxes, or trees, in packages or loose,- straight or mixed, 
Gad, 1 oenth ess cds che cle ae Wee Aas hae nee edd ah eed 44664 A 

Dormant, other than citrus, and other than cranberry vines 
or strawberry plants.—Cuttings, scions or seedlings, in 
barrels or boxes; plants, shrubs, trees or vines, in pack- 

_ ages or loose, straight or mixed, c. 1l.......-eeeeeeeeeeeee B 

Not dormant, shrubs—in bundles, roots boxed or wrapped; 

_ rooted in tubs or boxes without covers, tops protected.. A 

Not dormant, trees—in bundles, roots boxed or wrapped; 
rooted in tubs or boxes without covers, tops protected... A 
Protest was made, first, against the advance in No. 

51 in carload rate from class B to class A on dormant 

citrus cuttings, scions, etc.; second, against the same 

advance on shrubs, not dormant; and third, against the 
supposed advance on trees not dormant, in packages not 

named, from class B to class A, C. L. 

The nursery stock list has been rewritten in No. 51, 
and as it now reads is more scientific and clear. 

Orange and lemon trees were rated at class A in 
No. 50, the same as in No. 51, and no good reason appears 
why there should be a lower rate on the citrus cuttings, 
ete., than on the trees. 

It seems that shrubs not dormant should properly 
take a higher rating than when dormant, on account of 

» greater likelihood of damage. 

There is no reting in No. 51 on trees not dormant, 
except in packages, and we think the carriers are entitled 
to have articles which are liable to damage offered them 


a package which will afford adequate protection. 
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Protests of complainants were limited to the mere 
statement of the change, and no evidence was introduced 
to show the new ratings worked a hardship. 

The above items will be allowed to stand as they 
appear in No. 51. 

Cranberry Vines. 


No. 50, Page 130, Items 53 to 56, and Page 131, Items 1 to 3. 

Nursery stock, p. p. or guaranteed, min. wt. on all carload 

shipments n. o. s., as follows: Length of car, 36 ft. 6 

in. or less, weight, 16,000 lbs.; over 36 ft. 6 in. and not 

over 45 ft. 6 in., weight, 20,000 lbs.; over 45 ft. 6 in., 
weight, 24,000 Ibs. 


Cranberry vines: CG ih 
SE UPean 6 eS o soars soba keaen eh Ss 60 806d Fe ee New ee 2 
On OOO Bo BV se oso ckb ace vaee Sais cen til aie 3 
Beh SL, 0 a so ee od ee Re Cad Sete hed ohne Re eeee B 


No. 51, Page 222, Item 18. 
Nursery and florists’ stock: 


Cranberry vines: Cc. L. 
ee We Be TO Rice vib thawte Ad Ay ts Vepdee shoe eaten cae 1 
Sh. Gente 2. Gi Bi. cies casa Ma ees Wee tery seeks copie a 1 
Ie BOSECs: Gh MANORS £46; Bog ccanccnad chadetn neat veenel 2 
Beh. Res Ey URS Buns toes cbanc a occeis 90 06a 64 can ater ane 3 


In packages named, c. 1l., min. wt., 
NS eS ay yee Pert 


Protest was against advance in minimum weight and 
the application of rule 6-B. 

The only carload rating provided in No. 50 on cran- 
berry vines was applied when they were shipped in bales. 
Under No. 51 the carload rating applies on any or all 
packages on which a less-than-carload rating is provided. 
The advance in No. 51 on cranberry vines in bales loaded 
on a 36-foot car is 33 1-3 per cent. There is nothing in 
the record to show the amount of cranberry vines which 
can be reasonably loaded. Tentatively the change should 
be allowed to go into effect. 

Many changes in No. 51 were not specifically pro- 
tested, nor was any mention made of them in any of the 
communications, formal or informal, received by the Com- 
mission. Extensive tabulations embracing this class of 
changes lie before us. We see no necessity for publishing 
these tables at this time, and will pass them by for the 
present, with the suggestion that carriers should dispose 
of all unprotested items in the light of the principles and 
suggestions announced in this report. 

In conclusion, we desire to bring together some of 
the more important suggestions resulting from the present 
investigaticu that are discussed in this report. 

(1) Minimum weights.—In establishing the minimum 
weight of a commodity, the test of the physical ability 
to load a certain weight into a car of given size is not 
sufficient. If it is in the interest of efficient and eco- 
nomical railway operation to increase the size of cars 
used, such rate of increase should not exceed the ability 
of business to adapt itself to the larger cars. The mini- 
mum weight for shipments of heavy, low-grade commodi- 
ties that move in great volume is not calculated to disturb 
commercial conditions to the same extent that they might 
be disturbed by a correspondingly high minimum of traffic 
of a different character. Generally speaking, freight cars 
should be made to fit the business. Within reasonable 
limits business may be required to adapt itself to the 
car, but when there is a conflict between the increased 
size of the car and the necessities of business, business 
may not be required unreasonably to adapt itself to the 
car. Statistics for the United States, as well as for lead- 
ing countries of Europe, show that increases in the size 
of cars have been accompanied by less economical utiliza- 
tion of car space. The minimum weights prescribed in 
the three great classifications in the United States have 
been based quite uniformly upon commercial conditions 
rather than physical dimensions. The commercial mini- 
mum is a real thing, and established methods and cus- 
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toms governing business at any particular time should 
be given proper weight in the establishment of minimum 
weights at that time. 

(2) A graduate scale of minimum weights.—In the 
present proceeding the discussion bearing upon a gradu- 
ate scale has centered about rule 6-B. The principle of 
this rule is correct. It promotes economical use of car 
space and has a tendency to check the careless shipper. 
A universal graduate scale probably cannot be adopted. 
The loading possibilities of different commodities vary 
so widely in their relation to differing car dimensions that 
it may be necessary to adopt different scales for different 
classes of commodities. The so-called “two-for-one” rule 
should be incorporated in the classification rather than be 
left to the commodity tariffs or exception sheets of the 
individual carriers, as it has been heretofore. 

(3) Carload mixtures—The testimony shows that 
No. 51 was shaped with a view of eliminating and restrict- 
We think that the liberalization of mixtures 

Artificial restric- 
upon the freedom 


ing mixtures. 
is in the interest of the whole public. 


tions upon mixtures are restrictions 


of trade and commerce, with a tendency to militate against 


the small man. From the point of view of railway opera- 
tion, mixtures result in a better utilization of car space, 
they lessen the demands upon terminal properties, they 
decrease the expense of operation and facilitate the move- 
ment of freight. 

(4) Carload ratings.—Carload ratings should be es- 
tablished whenever carload quantities are offered for ship- 
ment and public interest requires it. The relative merits 
of a system of carload and less-than-carload ratings as 
compared with any-quantity ratings are not discussed. 

(5) Relation between carload and less-than-carload 
ratings.—This proceeding reveals considerable diversity in 
the spread between carload and less-than-carload ratings. 
In establishing a proper relation between the carload and 
less-than-carload ratings, factors to which 
consideration should be given are the cost of 
handling, the.demands made upon terminal properties of 
the carriers, and the utiization of equipment. 


among the 
relative 


(6) Packing requirements.—The propriety of increas- 
ing the rating upon an article when it is offered loose or 
in bundles with practically no protection as compared with 
the rating of the same commodity when boxed or other- 
wise fully protected, cannot be questioned. A package 
which is less desirable from a transportation standpoint 
deserves to be given a higher rating than one which is 
more desirable. The approval of this rule, however, does 
not sanction disproportionate and arbitrary increases in 
the rating of an article when offered in a less desirable 
package. There should be some relation between the ir- 
creased rating and the increase in the risk, difficulty of 
handling, and other proper considerations. 

(7) Declared and invoiced values.—Our views upon 
this subject have been expressed in In the Matter of Re- 
leased Rates, 13 I. C. C., 550; Dells Paper & Pulp Co. 
vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 20 I. C. C., 419, and Shaffer & 
Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C., 8. We are ad- 
vised that this matter is now under consideration by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and therefore refrain 
from expressing any further opinion. 

(8) Procedure in the future.—The formal hearings 
of classification committees hereafter should be made 
public, after due notice to the interetsed parties, including 
state commissions and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. A record of the facts and arguments for and against 
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a certain classification should be kept. As rapidly as 
items, or groups of items, have been disposed of by tbe 
classification committee they should be published in ac- 
In case of a protest to this Commis- 
before the committee should 
On the basis 


cordance with law. 
sion, the record made up 
be promptly transmitted to the Commission. 
of this record, supplemented when neecssary by additional 
inguiries, the Commission will be able to decide whether 
or not to suspend a proposed change in the classification. 
We believe that this manner of procedure will obviate 
nearly all formal proceedings in the future and will con- 
fine investigations on the part of this Commission to the 
relatively few and large matters decisive of principles 
and possibly also affecting great material interests. 

While in this report there are suggestions and con- 
clusions which probably would be equally applicable to 
classifications other than the one under consideration, in 
the territories to which they apply, these suggestions and 
conclusions are specifically applicable only to the classifi- 
eation herein considered and the territory in which it 
applies, since the others are not before us in this pro- 
ceeding. 

It is expected that carriers will revise No. 51 and 
direct the future development of classification in accord- 
ance with the views expressed in this report. 


DRIED GRAIN RATES DISCRIMINATE 


OPINION NO. 2085 
25 I. C. C. Rep., P. 352. 
GREENBAUM CO. VS. CHESAPEAKE & 
RAILWAY CO. ET Al.. 
SECTION APPLICATION NO. 1952. 
1912, 
Rates on distillers’ dried grain in carloads from Midway, Ky., 
to Norfolk or Newport News, Va., when for export, found 


to be unduly discriminatory as compared with rates on same 
commodity to same destinations from Louisville, Ky. 


W. H. Ellis, R. G. 
plainant. 

W. A. Northcutt and A. S. Brandeis for Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co. 


CASE NO. 4695 


Ss. J. OHIO 


FOURTH 


Submitted Nov. 16, 1912. 


Decided Dec. 2, 


Donaldson and C. B. Ellis for com- 


Report of the Commission. 


CLARK, Commissioner: 

Complainant is a distilling company at Midway, Ky. 
Complaint alleges that the rate of 17 cents per 100 pounds 
on distillers’ dried grain in carloads from Midway to 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., for unduly 
discriminatory against Midway and complainant and in 
violation of the long and short haul provision of the fourth 
section of the act, in that defendants charge 11 cents per 
100 pounds on the same commodity in carloads from 
Louisville, Ky., to the same ports for export, Midway 
being 80 miles east of Louisville and directly intermediate 
between Louisville and Norfolk and Newport News. 

Distillers’ dried grain is a by-product produced in 
distilling, is generally used as feed for cattle, and finds 
its principal market in Germany. Its value ranges from 
$18 to $28 per ton at the distillery. Complainant’s prin 
cipal competition in the sale of distillers’ dried grain is 
with the distillers of Louisville, and it is unable to secure 
any higher price than is secured by the Louisville dis 
tiller, who pays the lower rate. 

Defendant Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. has o1 
file an application for relief for itself and its connections 
from the provisions of the fourth section. In so far a: 
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that application, No, 1952, concerns rates on distillers’ 
dried grain from Louisville and Midway to Norfolk and 
Newport News, it was heard in connection with the com- 
plaint herein. 

Under a contract between defendants Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co. and Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co. the latter acquired the right to run its trains over the 
track of the former between Lexington and Louisville, 
Ky. This contract provides that the Chesapeake & Ohio 
shall not engage in traffic originating at or destined to 
points on that line between Lexington and Louisville. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio therefore denies that it holds itself 
ready to receive, or that it is liable to receive, shipments 
at Midway under any rate. It offered no testimony in this 
proceeding. 

The rates from Louisville and Midway are joint 
through rates to which defendants are parties. Frankfort, 
Ky., is a few miles west of Midway and directly interme- 
diate between Midway and Louisville. Georgetown, Ky., 
is a few miles northwest of Midway. Lexington is a 
few miles southeast of Midway. From these points the 
rates on distillers’ dried grain are as follows: From 
Frankfort to Norfolk and Newport News 12 cents, do- 
mestic; from Georgetown to Norfolk and Newport News 
12 cents, domestic, and to Norfolk 11 cents for export; 
from Lexington to Norfolk and Newport News 12 cents, 
domestic, and 11 cents for export. The domestic rate 
from Louisville is 12 cents. There is no joint through 
rate on domestic shipments from Midway to Norfolk and 
Newport News, but the combination on Lexington is 18 
cents. Lebanon,. Ky., a point on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, southeast of Louisville, but more distant from Nor- 
folk and Newport News than is Midway, has a domestic 
rate of 12 cents. It is admitted that if there were occa- 
sion for an export rate from Frankfort it would be made 
the same as that from Louisville. The accompanying 
sketch clearly indicates the situation. 


Change of Ownership Does Not Change Rate. 


Defendants allege that the rate from Frankfort was 
originally made by the Kentucky Midland Railroad Co., 
which operated between Frankfort and Georgetown, where 
it had connection with the Cincinnati Southern. The 
records of the Commission show that this line passed into 
the control of the Louisville & Nashville, and was later 
divorced from that system by court decree. It is now 
the Frankfort & Cincinnati Railway. These changes of 
ownership did not result in changing the rate in question 
from Frankfort. 

Defendant Louisville & Nashville presented a history 
of the adjustment of the rates in question from the points 
referred to, outlining what the trunk-line basis of rates 
would fix, and says that it is not responsible for the 
rates to or from Louisville, “so far as those rates are 
on the trunk-line basis.” Its witness testified, however, 
that in 1884 the lines leading from Louisville decided that 
they would depart from the trunk-line adjustment and 
would not charge higher rates from Louisville than from 
Cincinnati, O., which seems clearly to establish that the 
rates from Louisville are the result of a voluntary act 
on the part of the Louisville lines. It is stated that the 
Chesapeake & Ohio established the rates from Lexington 
because it did not feel justified in maintaining higher rates 
from Lexington than from Cincinnati, a more distant point 
on the same line. ' 

It is urged that the contract by which the Chesapeake 
& Ohio acquired use of the Louisville & Nashville track, 
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as construed in Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. vs. C. & 
O. Ry. Co., 107 Ky., 191, constitutes a joint ownership. We 
do not think it within our province to determine the 
validity or legality of this contract. Neither carrier can 
use it as a shield against the obligations laid upon it by 
the statute. The Louisville & Nashville owns this track 
either by itself or in conjunction with the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. It has, and uses, a direct connection with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio at Lexington. It joins in joint through 
rates over this track from Louisville through Midway, and 
also from Midway to Norfolk and Newport News, for 
export. Presumably it makes no difference to complainant 
whether his shipments are moved by a Louisville & Nash- 
ville train or by a Chesapeake & Ohio train. We think 
that the quetsion here presented may be treated the same 
as if no contract existed between the Louisville & Nash- 
vill and the Chesapeaake & Ohio. The contract has had 
no effect upon the rates from either Louisville or Midway. 

The Louisville & Nashville contends that Lexington 
having been given the Cincinnati rate by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, a reasonable rate from Midway is the combination 
of the rates from Midway to Lexington and from Lexing- 
ton to Norfolk or Newport News. It asserts that even 
though it made the low rates from Louisville for reasons 
of its own, a like concession was made to Midway in that 
Midway was given rates made up of the lowest combina- 
tion of. rates, which system is followed to a greater or 
less extent by that defendant. 

Attention is called to rates on distillers’ dried grain 
from other points in Kentucky to Norfolk and Newport 
News which are as high as or higher than the rates 
from Midway, but the witness who presented these com- 
parisons was unable to state that any distillers’ dried 
grain was shipped from those points or that any distilleries 
were located there. Complainant testified that he had no 
competition from the points so referred to. 

It is stated that the rates from Midway were pub- 
lished as joint through rates, so that if the Louisville & 
Nashville received shipments at Midway for Norfolk, it 
could handle them by way of Norton, Va., in connection 
with the Norfolk & Western Railroad, thereby securing .a 
longer haul than if it delivered them to the Chesapeake 
& Ohio at Lexington. 


Carrier Serving Two Places, Responsible for 
Discrimination. 


Defendants assert that, in order to create undue pref- 
erence to one place and unjust discrimination against 
another, there must be a voluntary grant of the prefer- 
ential rate and a withholding of the same rate from the 
second place “by the same carrier.” To this we do not 
assent. A carrier is responsible for unjust discrimination 
in rate adjustment as between two places if it serves 
both places or participates in their carrying trade. Eau 
Claire Board of Trade vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 5 I. C. C., 
264; Bainbridge Board of Trade vs. L., H. & St. L. Ry. Co., 
15 I. C. C., 586; Elk Cement & Lime Co. vs. B. & O. 
RB. B. Ce, 923.41. CC. CG, B4 


The plant of complainant is located upon a side- 
track of the Southern Railway, but it is reasonably ac- 
cessible to the Louisville & Nashville, and complainant has 
shipped via the Louisville & Nashville, although it does 
not appear that it has shipped that way to Norfolk or 
Newport News for export. Whatever may be complain- 
ant’s disadvantages in getting its traffic to the Louisville 
& Nashville, it has a right to ship via that route under 
reasonable and non-discriminatory rates. 
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Distillers’ dried grain is a low-grade commodity, and 
attention is called to lower rates via defendants’ lines 
on corn-oil cake, linseed-oil cake, pig iron and iron and 
steel blooms and billets. It is not contended that the 
rates of 11 cents for export or 12 cents for domestic ship- 
ments from Louisville, Frankfort, Georgetown, Lebanon 
or Lexington unremunerative. are in 
the same general territory in which 
and manifestly the transportation conditions must be sub- 
stantially the same as to all of them. The distance from 
Louisville to Norfolk and Newport News via the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and Chesapeake & Ohio is about 718 
miles; from Midway it is about 638 miles; and, as stated, 
Frankfort, Georgetown and Lexington are but a few miles 
from Midway. Lebanon is about 684 miles from Norfolk. 

Upon the whole record it is our opinion, and we find, 
that the adjustment of complained of is, and 
for the future will be, against 
complainant and in favor of shippers from Louisville, to 
the extent that the rates from Norfolk or 
Newport News for export contempora- 
neously charged from Louisville to 
News for export. 

Coming now to 
Nashville and for relief 
the fourth section of the act: 
little in the record, aside from the statement of the sit- 
As has been stated, the rates from 
established by the carriers. 
was said in In the 
Operation of 
Salt, 


These points 


Midway is 


are 
located, 


the rates 
unjustly discriminatory 
Midway to 
exceed the rates 
Norfolk or Newport 
the Louisville & 
the 
There is 


the application of 


others, from provisions of 


comparatively 


uation, that is helpful. 
Louisville were voluntarily 
They have been long maintained. As 
Matter of Applications for Relief 
the Fourth Section in Regard to 
24 I. Cc. C., 192. 195, “It is difficult to 
to which the inhibition of the fourth section would apply 
if it does not here.” 

We find no substantial or justifying reasons for charg 
ing higher rates on distillers’ dried Midway 
to Norfolk or Newport News than are contemporaneously 
maintained from Louisville, and that portion of the ap 
plication of the Louisville & Nashville and other carriers, 
No. 1952, for relief from the fourth section is denied. 

Orders in conformity with thes: 


from the 
Certain Rates on 


imagine any case 


grain from 


views will be entered 


ORDERS. 
NO. 4695. 

This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
in file, and having been duly heard and submitted by the 
parties, and full investigation of the and things 
involved having been had, and the Commission having, 
on the date hereof, made and filed a report containing its 
conclusions thereon, which part 
hereof; and having found that the rates over deefndants’ 
lines for the transportation of distillers’ dried grain in 
carloads from Midway, Ky., to Norfolk, Va., or Newport 
News, Va., when for export, which exceed the rates con- 
temporaneously charged on said commodity in carloads 
from Louisville, Ky., to said Norfolk or Newport News, 
when for export, unduly discriminate against said Midway 
and the shippers thereat, and unduly prefer said Louisville 
and the shippers thereat, in violation of the Act to reg- 
ulate commerce: 

It is ordered, That said defendants be, and they are 
hereby, notified and required to cease and desist, on or 
before March 1, 1913, and for a period of two years there- 
after abstain, from charging, demanding, collecting or 
receiving for the transportation of distillers’ dried grain 


matters 


said report is made a 
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in carloads from Midway, Ky., to Norfolk, Va., or Newport 
News, Va., when for export, rates that exceed those con- 
temporaneously charged over their lines on the same com: 
modity in carloads from Louisville, Ky., to said Norfolk 
or Newport News, when for export 


FOURTH SECTION ORDER.NO. 2314. 


Rates on Distillers’ Dried Grain. 

One portion of this application, No. 1952, seeks author- 
ity to continue rates on distillers’ dried grain in carloads 
from Louisville, Ky., to Norfolk, Va., or Newport News, 
Va., which are lower than the contemporaneously 
in effect from Midway, Ky., on said commodity to said 
destinations; a public hearing having been held, and full 
investigation of the matters and things involved having 
been had, and the Commission having, on the date hereof, 
made and filed a report its findings of fact 
and conclusions thereon, which said report is hereby re- 
ferred to and made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That that 
which seeks authority to continue lower rates on distillers’ 
Louisville, Ky., to Norfolk, 
than are contemporaneously 


rates 


containing 


portion of this application 


dried grain in carloads from 
Va., or Newport Va., 
maintained on said commodity in carloads from Midway, 
Ky., to said Norfolk.or Newport News be, and it is hereby, 
denied, effective March 1, 1913. 


News, 


COAL RATE NOT UNREASONABLE 


CASE NO. 4737 OPINION NO. 2087 
(25 I. C. C. Rep., P. 364.) 

PAPER CO. ET AL. VS MICHIGAN CENTRAL 

RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 

SECTION APPLICATION NO. 554. 

1912 


FRENCH 


FOURTH 


Submitted July 23, 1912 Decided Dec 
points in 


to have been un- 


Rate of $1.90 per net ton on bituminous coal from 
West Virginia to Niles, Mich., not shown 
reasonable Complaint dismissed. 

A. E. Decker for complainants. 
D. P. Connell for Michigan Central 

Toledo & Ohio Central Railway Co. 

W. N. King for Kanawha & Michigan Railway Co. 
W. S. Bronson for Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 


Railroad Co. and 


Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainants, manufacturers of paper at Niles, Mich., 
allege in their petition, filed March 4, 1912, that unrea- 
sonable rates were charged by defendants for the trans- 
portation of bituminous coal in carloads from stations 
located upon the lines of the defendants, the Kanawha & 
Michigan Railway Co. and the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co., in West Virginia, to Niles, Mich., in violation of sec- 
tions 1 and 4 of the Act to regulate commerce. Reparation 
and the establishment of a reasonable rate for the future 
are asked. 

The complaint is based upon the fact that South 
Bend, Ind., takes a rate of $1.80 per net ton on coal from 
the points of origin, while the rate to Niles is $1.90, Niles 
being only 12 miles from South Bend. It is alleged that 
the rate to Niles is unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 


‘ceeds the rate to South Bend, and that the greater charge 


to Niles, an intermediate point, when transported via 
Toledo, O., and the Michigan Central Railway, is in viola- 
tion of the fourth section. Complainants further contend 
that, as Niles takes the same class and commodity rates 
as South Bend from the various points in question, no 
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sufficient reason exists why the rate on coal should not 
be the same to the two points. 

The testimony shows that the distance from the Kana- 
wha coal district in West Virginia, where the shipments 
originate, to Niles, via Cincinnati, over the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Pennsylvania lines, is 500 miles, and the distance 
between the same points over the Kanawha & Michigan 
and Pennsylvania lines, via Columbus, O., and Logansport, 
Ind., is 484 miles. These routes constitute the short lines 
between the points of origin and destination via which 
the rate on coal to Niles is $1.90 per ton. The distance 
via Toledo and the Michigan Central is 576 miles. Niles 
is intermediate to South Bend via the last-named route 
and takes a higher rate, but south Bend is intermediate 
to Niles when shipments are made via the short lines. 

It is contended by defendants that the rates on coal 
from the points in question are made with relation to 
the rates from points in the Pittsburgh coal district and 
from nearby Indiana mines. The distance from Pittsburgh 
to Niles is 444 miles, and the rates to Niles and South 
Bend are the same as from the Kanawha district. The 
rates yield 3.7 mills per ton per mile on shipments to 
South Bend from the Kanawha district and 3.8 mills to 
Niles. The defendants further contend that the $1.90 
rate to Niles via the direct route is no more than the 
equivalent mile for mile of the $1.80 rate to South Bend, 
and therefore, as compared with the South Bend rate, the 
Niles rate is reasonable. It is pointed out that the rates 
on coal from nearby Illinois fields are higher to Niles 
than to South Bend and that competitive elements enter 
into the making of the coal rates which do not obtain 
with respect to class and commodity rates generally. 

Complainant made no showing that the rate to Niles 
was unreasonable per se, but relied wholly on the fact 
that as Niles is grouped with South Bend on the classes 
and most commodities, no reason exists for making an 
exception of coal. 

On this record we are unable to find that the 
rate on coal from the Kanawha district mines to Niles is 
unreasonable. That the defendants, in connection with 
other carriers not parties to this proceeding, have grouped 
Niles and South Bend for rate-making purposes on other 
traffic is not convincing that they should be required to 
do so in respect of coal. An order will be entered dis- 
missing the complaint. 


Defendant the Kanawha & Michigan Railway Co. has 
filed Application No. 554 for relief from the provisions 
of the fourth section in respect of shipments moving over 
its line and over the Hocking Valley to Toledo and the 
Michigan Central to Niles, and agreed at the hearing that 
this application might be determined upon the evidence 
presented in this record, This feature of the case is 
disposed of herewith by separate order. 





ORDERS, 
NO. 4737. 


This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by the 
parties, and full investigation of the matters and things 
involved having been had, and the Commission having, 
on the date hereof, made and filed a report containing 
its findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which said 
report is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the complaint in this proceeding 
be, and the same is hereby, dismissed. 
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FOURTH SECTION ORDER NO. 2059. 


Rates on Coal. 


One portion of this application, No. 554, seeks author- 
ity to continue rates on coal from stations on the line 
of the Kanawha & Michigan Railway Co. in West Virginia 
to South Bend, Ind., which are lower than the rate con- 
currently in effect to the intermediate station, Niles, Mich. 

Public hearing having been held and full investigation 
of the matters and things involved in the above-described 
portion of this application having been had: 

It is ordered, That the petitioners herein be, and they 
are hereby, authorized to continue the same rates on coal 
from stations on the line of the Kanawha & Michigan 
Railway Co. via Toledo, O., and the Michigan Central 
Railroad to South Bend, Ind., as are concurrently effective 
between the same points via more direct lines, and to 
continue a higher rate, but not higher than the present 
rate from the same points of origin to Niles, Mich. 


NO GROUNDS FOR DAMAGES 


CASE NO. 4709 OPINION NO.2088 
(25 I. C. C. Rep., P. 366.) 
WISCONSIN LIME AND CEMENT CO. VS. CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & ST, LOUIS RAILWAY CO. 
ET AL. 
Submitted Aug. 5, 1912. Decided Dec. 2, 1912. 


Complainant contracted for the delivery at Englewood, IIl., of 
paving brick to be shipped over defendants’ lines from Dan- 
ville, Ill. At the time of the contract there was a pub- 
lished rate of 65 cents per ton on the traffic in carloads, 
from Danville to Englewood, and a part of the brick was 
moved under that rate. By permission of the Commission, 
upon application by defendants, the rate was increased to 
80 cents per ton upon five days’ public notice, and the 
residue of the brick was moved under the increased rate. 
Damages are claimed in an amount equivalent to the addi- 
tional charges complainant was required to pay; Held, That 
as no violation of the Act to regulate commerce by de- 
fendants is shown, no grounds exist for an award of dam- 
ages. Complaint dismissed. 


Charles Woodward for complainant. 

D. P. Connell, O. E. Butterfield, and Clyde Brown for 
defendants. 

Report of the Commission. 
BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant, a corporation dealing in building material 
and paving brick at Chicago, Hl., by petition, filed Feb. 
20, 1912, assails as unjust and unreasonable a rate of 80 
cents per ton charged by defendants for the interstate 
transportation of certain carloads of paving brick from 
Danville, [ll., to Englewood, III. 

August 25, 1911, complainant contracted to furnish to 
the Calumet Coal & Teaming Co. of Chicago, 1,660,000 pav- 
ing brick to be delivered at Englewood, a suburb of’ Chi- 
cago. Deliveries were to commence about September 15, 
1911, and were to continue at an average of 50,000 bricks 
per day until the contract was performed. At the time 
the contract was made the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad Co. published a rate of 65 cents per 
ton on brick of all kinds in carloads from Danville to 
Englewood via Indianapolis, Ind., the route over which the 
shipments in question moved. Complainant avers that the 
contract was entered into with the belief and expectancy 
that the brick would move under the 65-cent rate, of which 
it had been previously advised, and that the delivery price 
was fixed accordingly. 

By tariffs effective Oct. 14, 1911, upon less than 30 
days’ notice, under special permission of this Commission, . 
the rate on brick in carloads from Danville to Englewood 
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was increased to 80 cents per ton and has so remained 
since. 

Complainant shipped about half the brick under its 
contract prior to Oct. 14, 1911, and was charged 65 cents 
per ton. On the other half of the brick the advanced rate 
of 80 cents per ton was charged. It appears that if the 
usual notice of 30 days had been given the entire amount 
of brick called for in the contract could have been moved 
before the increased rate became effective. 

Complainant contends that it has been damaged to the 
extent of 15 cents per ton on all the brick that moved after 
Oct. 14, 1911, and reparation is demanded on that basis, 
there being no other question involved. No condition is 
made that the rate of 80 cents per ton is in itself unrea- 
sonable. It was expressly stated at the hearing that the 
claim for damages rests entirely upon the fact that the 
rate was increased from 65 to 80 cents per ton upon only 
a few days’ notice and without affording an opportunity to 
complainant to complete deliveries under its contract. 

Defendants say that the continuance of the 65-cent 
rate was due to an error in the publication of their tariff, 
upon discovery of which application was made to the 
Commission for its correction upon less than statutory 
notice in order to prevent demoralization of rates into 
Chicago on brick from Danville and other points in the 
same general territory. Application was made to the Com- 
mission, and it permitted the increased rate to become 
effective upon five days’ notice. There is no attack upon 
the lawfulness or regularity of the proceedings or upon 
the order entered therein. 

The Commission is authorized to award damages only 
when there has been a violation of the act to regulate 
commerce. No such violation is shown in this case. The 
change in the rate upon less than 30 days’ notice was not 
only not in violation of the act, but was the result of pro- 
ceedings plainly authorized thereby and regularly con- 
ducted thereunder. Shippers are charged with knowledge 
of the law as to the manner in which transportation rates 
may be changed, and are, of course, bound thereby. 

We are of opinion and find that complainant has not 
shown itself entitled to an award of damages against the 
defendants by reason of any matter set up in the petition. 
An order will be entered dismissing the complaint. 


PRESCRIBES OIL RATE 


CASE NO. 4202 OPINION NO. 2092 


25 I. C. C. Rep., P. 374.) 
NATIONAL REFINING CO. VS. MISSOURI, KANSAS & 
TEXAS RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 
Submitted Feb. 15, 1912. 1912, 


Rate of 27 cents per 100 pounds for the transportation of 
petroleum and its products in carloads from Coffeyville, Kan., 
to Joliet, Ill., found to be unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeds 22 cents per 100 pounds, which rate is prescribed 
for the future. 


Decided Dec. 2, 


Cc. D. Chamberlain for complainant. 
J. W. Allen, Joseph M. Bryson and C. S. Burg for 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co. 


Report of the Commission. 

BY THE COMMISSION: 
The complainant is 
ducing, refining and selling oil, and maintains a refinery 


a corporation engaged in pro- 


at Coffeyville, Kan. In its petition, filed June 24, 1911, 
it is alleged that the rate of 27 cents per 100 pounds estab- 
lished by the defendants for the transportation of pe- 
troleum and its products in carloads from Coffeyville to 
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Joliet, Ill., is unjust and unreasonable. The establishment 
of a reasonable rate is asked. 

From its refinery at Coffeyville the complainant ships 
petroleum and its products to its plant at Joliet, Ill., a 
station on the Chicago & Alton Railroad, 37 miles south- 
west of Chicago, Ill. The rate on petroleum and its prod- 
ucts from Coffeyville to Joliet is 27 cents per 100 pounds. 
The Texas company, a rival oil concern, has a plant at 
Lockport, Ill., a station on the Chicago & Alton Railroad 
directly intermediate to Joliet and Chicago. This com- 
pany also has a refinery at Tulsa, Okla. From Tulsa to 
Lockport the rate on crude oil, crude-oil distillates and 
gas oil, carloads, is 18 cents. However, the rate on pe- 
troleum and its products is 29 cents. 

The complainant avers that the establishment of a 
rate of 27 cents from Coffeyville to Joliet, a. distance of 
583 miles, as compared with the rate of 18 cents from 
Tulsa to Lockport, the short-line distance between these 
points being 672 miles, is unreasonable, and places the 
complainant at an undue disadvantage in marketing its 
products. It is the complainant’s position that the rate 
from Coffeyville to Joliet should not exceed 18 cents 
per 100 pounds. While it is true that the short-line dis- 
tance betwen Tulsa and Lockport is 672 miles, the 18- 
cent rate is not applicable via the short-line distance, but 
via a circuitous route covering 897 miles, and this rate 
is participated in by only one of the parties defendant 
in this proceeding, and does not apply on petroleum and 
its products, but is limited to the commodities above 
named. The 18-cent rate is also applicable from Tulsa 
to Joliet, but, owing to the fact that the complainant 
has no refinery at Tulsa, it does not ship from that 
station. 

Both Coffeyville and Joliet are in Western Classifica- 
tion territory, and in the absence of a commodity rate 
on petroleum and its products between these points the 
fifth class rate, Western Classification, would apply. It 
is stated to be the usual custom when establishing rates 
on fifth class commodities from points in Kansas to Chi- 
cago and Chicago rate points, including Joliet, to apply 
a differential of 5 cents over the St. Louis rate. The 
rate on petroleum and its products from Coffeyville to 
St. Louis, Mo., is 17 cents. The rate of 27 cents com- 
plained of is based on the sum of the intermediate rates, 
10 cents being the rate applicable from St. Louis to 
Joliet. As above stated, the distance from Coffeyville 
to Joliet via the defendants’ lines is 583 miles, and a 
rate of 22 cents per 100 pounds would yield a revenue 
of. 0.755 cent per ton per mile. 

Upon consideration of all the facts and circumstances 
disclosed by the record, we are of the opinion and find 
that the present rate charged by the defendants for 
the transportation of petroleum and its products is un- 
reasonable to the extent that it exceeds 22 cents per 
100 pounds, which rate will be prescribed as the maximum 
for the future. 

An order in accordance with these conclusions will 
be entered. 


ORDER. 

This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by 
the parties, and full investigation of the matters and 
things involved having been had, and the Commission 
having, on the date hereof, made and filed a report con- 
taining its findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which 
said report is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 
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It is ordered, That the above-named defendants be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to cease and 
desist, on or before March 1, 1913, and for a period of 
two years thereafter-to abstain from charging, demand- 
ing, collecting or receiving their present rate for the 
transportation of petroleum and its products in carloads 
from Coffeyville, Kan., to Joliet, Ill. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to establish, on 
or before March 1, 1913, upon notice to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the general public by not 
less than five days’ filing and posting in the manner 
prescribed in section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, 
and for a period of two years after said March 1, 1913, 
to maintain and apply to the transportation of petroleum 
and its products, in carloads, from Coffeyville, Kan., to 
Joliet, Ill., a rate not in excess of 22 cents per 100 pounds. 


MUST MAKE THROUGH ROUTES 


CASE NO. 4816 OPINION NO. 2095 


(25 I. C. C. Rep., P. 388.) 
EDWARD G. MURRAY LIGHTERAGE & TRANSPORTA- 
TION CO. VS. DELAWARE & HUDSON CO. 


Submitted Nov. 28, 1912. Decided Dec. 3, 1912. 


Upon the facts shown of record the defendant is required to 
cease and desist from withholding from the complainant 
through routes and joint rates on its northbound interstate 
traffic so long as the defendant contemporaneously main- 
tains through routes and ptut rates on similar traffic with 
competitors of the complainant similarly situated. 

Nelson L. Keach for complainant. 
Lewis E. Carr, Jr., and H. B. Weatherwax for de- 


fendant. 
Report of the Commission. 
HARLAN, COMMISSIONER: 


We are asked here to require the defendant to join 
with the complainant in establishing through routes and 
joint through rates on interstate traffic between points in 
the harbor of New York City and points on the rails of 
the defendant in the states of New York and Vermont. 


One objection urged by the defendant to the relief 
prayed is that the complaining company was organized 
under the general incorporation act of the state of New 
York and not under the statutes of that state providing 
for the incorporation of common carriers. The defendant 
contends in fact that the complainant is not a common 
carrier. In support of that view it offered in evidence 
a certified copy of its certificate of incorporation issued 
by the state authorities. In this document it appears that 
the complainant was organized “to carry on the business 
of lighterage, forwarding, and transporting any and all 
kinds of goods, wares, and merchandise,” and with that 
end in view it would “own, build, charter, and operate 
steam tugs, canal boats, barges, and water craft of what- 
soever kind.” Then follows the definite statement that 
“such operations are to be solely for the company’s bus- 
iness purposes,” and that “this corporation does not pro- 
pose to act as a common carrier.” On the basis of this 
affirmative declaration by the complainant in its charter 
papers the defendant asserts that it is not a common car- 
rier and therefore is not entitled to the relief prayed. 


Whether under the decisions of the courts of New 
York the complaining company, in view of the terms of 
its charter, may lawfully offer its services within that 
state as a common carrier and whether the local author- 
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ities might successfully question its right as a common 
carrier to engage in interstate transportation, are ques- 
tions that we are not called upon to deal with. It defi- 
nitely appears that the complainant has no direct or indi- 
rect industrial affiliations; that it does offer its services 
to the general public for hire as a common carrier, and 
as such is actually engaged in transporting both state 
and interstate traffic. That fact we regard as a sufficient 
basis to give us jurisdiction of the issue made on the plead- 
ings. Under the broad terms of section one of the Act 
to regulate commerce we do not understand that we may 
deny the relief sought, if otherwise it may properly be 
granted, on the ground that the complainant’s operations 
as a common carrier of interstate traffic are in excess 
of the powers granted to it under the terms of a certificate 
of incorporation issued by the, state. 


Another objection urged by the defendant is that the 
complaining company has published no tariffs with this 
Commission and has filed no annual reports, or has other- 
wise taken the steps required of common carriers engaged 
in the interstate transportation of persons or property. 
All this is frankly admitted by the complainant. The ex- 
planation made is that it has not complied with the act 
in these particulars because, as it says, it is not yet en- 
gaged in any interstate transportation of persons or 
property that is subject to the act. It asserts that the 
defendant has refused to establish through routes and 
joint rates with it, and has thus denied it an opportunity 
to participate in interstate traffic that is subject to the 
act. The defendant receives the cargo at its Green Island 
docks and issues to the complainant a bill of lading. It 
contends that the complainant is therefore a mere shipper 
over its rails from that point to Ausable Forks, N. Y. 
The conditions under which the traffic is conducted were 
not shown of record in great detail, but it definitely ap- 
pears that shipments of the general public move from 
New York Harbor to interstate points on the defendant’s 
rails and that the complainant understands that if it 
moves between such points on through billing and on rates 
that are lawfully applicable to the through movement it 
will be traffic that is subject to the Act to regulate com- 
merce; and that, as a common carrier of such traffic, it 
will be under the obligation to publish rates and otherwise 
comply with the law. The question then is whether an 
order shall be entered in accordance with the prayer of the 
petition requiring the defendant to join with the com- 
plainant in establishing such through routes and joint 
rates. 


Through Rates With Other Boat Linés. 


The contention of the complainant turns largely on the 
fact that the defendant has admitted other boat lines to 
participation in the through movement of traffic between 
the same points by voluntarily joining with them in the 
publication of joint through rates, and the allegation of 
the petition is that it unjustly discriminates against the 
complainant by refusing to establish joint through rates 
with it, thus denying the complainant the opportunity of 
competing for the traffic on even terms with other similar 
boat lines. 


As heretofore stated, a joint through rate applies on 
traffic delivered to the defendant at Green Island, N. Y., by 
its competitors, but the complainant, or rather the traffic 
that it delivers there to the defendant, must pay a higher 
rate from that point to destination. On sulphur in bulk 
moving to Ausable Forks, which forms a large part of 
the traffic moved by the complainant, the defendant as- 
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sesses a rate of 10 cents per 100 pounds, referred to on 
the briefs as a proportional rate. It is not, however, a pro- 
portional rate, but a transshipment rate, and is applicable 
only on traffic delivered to the defendant at Troy, N. Y., 
by water lines with which it has no through rates. In- 
stead of the 10-cent rate from Green Island, the defendant, 
out of the joint through rate, receives a division of 8.4 
cents when the sulphur moves to Ausable Forks in connec- 
tion with competing boat lines. This differential against 
its traffic of 1.6 cents per 100 pounds the complainant must 
absorb. In other words, while its competitors earn 7.6 
cents per 100 pounds for moving the traffic from New 
York Harbor points to Green Island, the complainant, under 
the same through charge of 16 cents, earns but 6 cents per 
100 pounds. This is alleged to be an unjust discrimination, 
from which it should be relieved by an appropriate order. 
On traffic to other points on its rails the defendant receives 
a division of 6.6 cents per 100 pounds when the traffic 
moves in connection with the complainant’s competitors, 
whereas the defendant assesses its transshipment rate of 
only 6 cents on traffic moved by complainant. 


A Substantial Volume of Traffic. 


There is little else of record that tends to throw further 
light on the controversy. The complainant owns 1 tug 
boat and 15 barges or canal boats. These are held until 
needed for service at a public city dock in New York City, 
near which the complainant maintains an office. While it 
can receive freight at that point, shippers ordinarily give 
notice at its office of freight ready for delivery elsewhere. 
A barge is then sent to the point designated by the shipper, 
and there the merchandise is received. In due time the 
barges having cargoes are towed up the river with the 
complainant’s tug boat and are unloaded at landings desig- 
nated by the shippers. Commodities destined to points on 
the rails of the defendant are delivered to it at its Green 
Island docks. The defendant does the unloading and 
makes a charge therefor of 1 cent per 100 pounds. 

While this is a more or less primitive method of serv- 
ing the shipping public, nevertheless a substantial volume 
of traffic moves in that way, and in the public interest 
such use of our public waters is to be encouraged rather 
than discouraged. Moreover, this is precisely the manner 
in which the chief competitor of the complainant engages 
in interstate traffic under joint through rates which the 
defendant has established with it. So far as is disclosed 
by the record the northbound traffic of the complainant is 
larger in volume and its northbound service equaliy if not 
more efficient than the northbound service of its chief 
competitor. Its chief competitor enjoys an advantage, 
however, with respect to southbound traffic coming off the 
rails of the defendant in that it has a dock and office of its 
own a few miles from the Green Island docks of the defend- 
ant. The defendant is thus able promptly to notify it of 
southbound traffic ready for delivery to it. If the ship- 
ment is small, wagons are sent for it; if more extensive 
a barge may promptly be tied up at the defendant’s dock 
to receive it. The complainant has no such facilities for 
the southbound movement, and that is one of the objections 
made by the defendant to establishing joint through rates 
with it. Unless provided with such facilities the defendant 
must hold the traffic on its docks until the complainant 
comes for it. 

There is force, of course, in that objection so far as 
southbound traffic is concerned. We see no reason, how- 
ever, why, with respect to northbound traffic, the defend- 
ant should refuse to make such arrangements with the 
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complainant as it has made with competitors of the com- 
plainant. Whether the complainant is wise in seeking the 
establishment of published joint through rates with the 
defendant is a question which it must decide for itself. Bas- 
ing our action upon the element of unjust discrimination, 
which we find from the record clearly exists, we hold that 
the defendant may not lawfully withhold through routes 
and joint rates from the complainant on northbound traffic 
so long as it maintains such relations with its competitors 
similarly situated and operating in substantially the same 
manner. It should be added that the defendant at the 
hearing indicated its willingness to establish through routes 
and joint through rates with the complainant whenever it 
had provided itself with the same facilities for taking care 
of the traffic that its competitors have. We find from the 
record that the complainant is already as fully equipped 
as its competitors for handling sulphur, resin, sand, and 
similar northbound traffic with efficiency and dispatch. 

An order will be entered in conformity herewith. 


ORDER. 

This case being at issue uron complaint and answer on 
file, and having been duly heard and submitted by the 
parties, and full investigation of the matters and things 
involved having been had, and the Commission having, on 
the date thereof, made and filed a report containing its 
conclusions thereon, which said report is made a part 
hereof, and having found that the withholding by the 
defendant from the complainant of through routes and 
joint rates on northbound interstate traffic consisting of 
bulk shipments of sulphur, resin, sand, and similar articles, 
from points in the harbor of New York City to points on 
the line of railroad of defendants in the states of New 
York and Vermont, so long as the defendant contempo- 
raneously maintains through routes and joint rates on sim- 
ilar traffic from and to said points with competitors of 
the complainant similarly situated, unjustly discriminates 
against said complainant, and unduly prefers such com- 
petitors, in violation of the Act to regulate commerce. 

It is ordered, That the above-named defendant be, and 
it is hereby, notified and required to cease and desist, on or 
before March 1, 1913, from said unjust discrimination. 


VACATES SUSPENSION ORDER 

In an opinion written by Chairman Prouty, the Com- 
mission has vacated the order of suspension, No. 176, 
placed against tariffs that cancel through class rates be- 
tween points on the Joplin branch of the Missouri Pa- 
cific and points upon its Virginia, Neb., and northern 
branches. The cancelations permitted to go into effect 
make applicable to the traffic the combination upon Kan- 
sas City, because that is the system used in making 
rates between Kansas City and St. Louis. The Missouri 
Pacific contended that, inasmuch as competitive condi- 
tions forced upon the road rates to Omaha that are less 
than the Kansas City and such conditions do not exist 
upon the branches there is no reason why the Omaha 
blanket system should be used upon them. With that 
contention the Commission agrees. 

It does not, however, approve the system of con- 
structing rates from points east of the Missouri to Kansas 
points by full combination upon Kansas City. That sys- 
tem is under attack in another case, and the decision 
with regard to it will apply to the rates permitted to go 
into effect by the vacation of this suspension order. 
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The Parcel 
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Post System 


The Postoffice Department issues maps and guides for the new system of handling fourth-class 
matter which went into effect on January 1, 1913. Expenditure and 
distribution of appropriations for supplies 


The parcel post system, which went into effect in all 
parts of the United States on January 1, has been in opera- 
tion too short a time to warrant any statement as to the 
completeness with which it fills the demand supposed to 
exist, or any predictions as to its success that could not 
have been given utterance a month ago. Something of its 
future may possibly depend upon the attitude which the 
express companies assume or are compelled to occupy. 
Nor has there yet been opportunity to determine what 


provision it may ultimately be necessary for the govern-— 


ment to make in the way of equipment to handle the 
additional load, nor what assistance in the way of in- 
creased pay it may be necessary to give to the railroads 
for hauling the additional bulk of mail. All of these 
matters must be settled by experience. It is understood 
that close reports will be kept in the early weeks of the 
system’s life and from these much may be learned. In 
the meanwhile there are a few fact of general interest, 
which, though rather fully covered in the daily press, it 
may be worth while to call attention to. 

In this connection is presented, nearly full size, a 
small section of a map of the United States as it has been 
subdivided into sections by the Postoffice Department. 
Upon this is also shown the zone system as applied to 
Chicago. Every one of the circles represents a zone and 
the numbers are the same as in the accompanying table, 
showing rates within the various zones. It will be under- 
stood that the zone system, as represented by the circles, 
can be applied to any point in the same way as in the 
accompanying map it is applied to Chicago. All the 
rectangle sections which are crossed by the zone line are 
considered as being included within that zone. That is 
to say, when a corner of that section is cut by the zone 
circle, the rate of postage to any point in that section will 
be the same as if it was entirely included within the zone. 
In connection with the map the department issues a com- 
plete guide of postoffices in the United States followed by 
a number showing the section in which the postoffice is 
located. This enables one immediately to determine the 
rate of postage from his own postoffice to any point men- 
tioned within this guide, counting his own office as the 
first zone and estimating the rates of postage by the num- 
ber of the zone in which the required postoffice is situated. 

The following abstracts, will give some of the prin- 
cipal points covered by the regulations of the Postoffice 
Department in relation to the parcel post system: Parcels 
weighing four ounces or less are mailable at the rate of 
one cent for each ounce or fraction, regardless of distance. 
Parcels weighing over four ounces are mailable at pound 
rates, and the accompanying table will indicate the varia- 
tions in rates for the different destinations represented by 
the zones. In regard to rates of postage in the first zone, 
the regulation is that all matter mailed at the postoffice 
from which a rural route station for delivery on such 
route, or mailed at any point on such route for delivery at 
any other point thereon, and on all matter mailed at the 
city carrier office for delivery by carriers, the rate is 5 
cents for the first pound or fraction and one cent for each 
additional pound or fraction. For delivery within the first 
zone, the rate is five cents for the first pound or fraction, 





and three cents for each additional pound or fraction 
except as provided in the preceding paragraph. 

Rates to the outlying possessions of the United States 
are 12 cents for the first pound and 12 cents for each 
additional pound. The rate of postage given in the eighth 
zone column applies to parcels mailed in the United States 
for delivery in Canada, Mexico, Cuba and Panama. Spe- 
cial rates are applied to seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, etc., 
but no change is made in present rules, with the exception 
that the limit of weight is increased to eleven pounds. 

Samples of grain, vegetables, etc., when intended for 
planting must be prepaid at a special rate, but when in- 
tended as food the parcel post rates apply. 

Special stamps are required for all matter shipped 
under the new regulations and packages mailed with the 
ordinary postage stamps will be held for postage in the 
ordinary way. Parcels are mailable at a postoffice, branch 
office, named or lettered stations, or at such numbered 
stations as are designated by the postmaster. All pack- 
ages must be prepared for mailing in such manner that 
the contents may be easily examined and they will not be 
accepted unless they bear the sender’s name and address 
preceded by the word “from.” 

Postmasters are required to examine parcels to ascer- 
tain that the postage is fully prepaid. If a parcel exceeds 
eleven pounds in weight or is greater in size than seventy- 
two inches in length and girth combined, it must be re- 
fused, no matter how small is the excess in either case. 

There are various requirements as to unmailable 
matter. The principal requirement in regard to character 
of packages is that they must be such as to fully retain 
the contents and prevent injury to surrounding packages. 
Under these circumstances, such articles as eggs, medicines, 
liquids of various kinds will be accepted. Glass packages 
must ordinarily be enclosed in a metal container, which 
must be sealed and closed in a strong box securely wrapped 
when used for sealing oils, pastes, etc. Perishable articles, 
such as butter, lard, fish, fresh meats, dressed fowl, 
vegetables, etc., will be accepted for local delivery and when 
enclosed in an inner cover or a strong outer cover of 
wood, metal, or heavy corrugated pasteboard and so se- 
curely wrapped that nothing can escape from the package, 
will be accepted for mailing to all offices within the first 
zone. 

No provision is made under the new law for registra- 
tion of packages, this feature being entirely provided for 
in the provisions for insurance. Any parcel which is 
mailable and on which the postage is fully prepaid may be 
insured against loss for an amount equivalent to its actual 
value, not exceeding $50, on payment of a fee of 10 cents in 
parcel stamps, such stamps being affixed to the package. 
In this case the package will be suitably stamped and 
treated as ordinary mail until it reaches the office to which 
it is addressed, all deliveries to be receipted for, and the 

receipt returned to the sender if the postmaster at the 
insuring office is so advised. The time within which in- 
demnity may be claimed is limited to six months from 
the date on which the parcel was mailed. 

Postmaster-General Hitchcock has apportioned among 
1,000 postoffices having city delivery $300,000 of the parcel 
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post appropriation, to be used for equipment for the de- 
livery of parcel post business. In addition to this emer- 
gency allowance, the postmaster-general has authorized 
postmasters to employ as many temporary and auxiliary 
clerks and carriers as may be necessary to handle the 
increased volume of business. 

After the parcel post system has. been in operation 
fifteen days after January 1, the postmasters are directed 
to submit reports showing the volume of the parcels busi- 
ness, the additional cost and an outline of the plans for 
handling the new business. Through these reports Mr. 
Hitchcock expects to obtain a close estimate of the cost of 
parcel post, so that he may inform Congress of what ap- 
propriations will be needed for the operation of the new 
system. 

For the establishment of the system the postmaster- 
general already has authorized the expenditure of $180,000 
for supplies and equipment. More than 30,000 scales have 
been bought at a cost of $72,000; the guide and regulations 
will cost $43,000; 25,000 special mail sacks, $23,000; 10,- 
000,000 tags, $16,000; 130,000 special zone maps, $13,000; 
110,000 tape lines, $1,000, and 195,000 rubber stamps and 
small miscellaneous necessities, $11,000. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


By order entered December 20, Investigation and 
Suspension Docket 200, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has suspended from Jan. 1, 1913, until May 1, 
1913, various items in Hosmer’s tariff, I. C. C. A-356, 
which advance rates for the transportation of butter 
and eggs, in carloads and less than carloads, from To- 
peka, Kan., to Mississippi River crossings and stations 
in Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky. Generally speaking, 
the advance which has been suspended amounts to 11 
cents per 100 pounds on carloads and 15 cents on less 
than carloads. For example, the present rate on car- 
loads from Topeka to Evansville, Ind., is 49 cents, the 
proposed rate 60 cents; the present rate on less than 
carloads between the same points is 70 cents, the pro- 
posed rate 85 cents. 





By order entered December 21, Investigation and 
Suspension Docket 201, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has suspended until May 1, 1913, the following 
tariffs, effective January 1, except as otherwise noted:° 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. C., B. & 
O. I. C. C. No. 10700, effective Jan. 2, 1913. 

Chicago Great Western Railroad Co. C. G W. I. 
C. C. No. 4879. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. I. C. C. No. 
C-9420. 

The Missouri Pacific Railway Co., St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Ry. Co. I. C. C. No. A-2229. 

The Wabash Railroad. Supplement No. 2 to I. C. C. 
No. 3135, I. C. C. No. 3149. 

The suspended tariffs advance rates for the trans- 
portation of some. 20 commodities between Missouri 
River points. Taking Omaha and Kansas City as repre- 
sensative points, the advances on certain commodities are 
as follows: Sulphuric acid, 5 to 7% cents per 100 
pounds; advance 2% cents. Blue vitriol, 10 cents to 12% 
cents; advance 2% cents. Canned goods, 10 cents to 
12% cents; advance 2% cents. Furniture, 10 to 13 cents; 
advance 3 cents. Malt, 5% cents to 13 cents; advance 
7% cents. 


By order entered December 5, Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket 154, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion has further suspended from Dec. 31, 1912, until 
June 30, 1913, certain schedules in the following tariffs, 
which advance rates for the transportation of various 
commodities from eastern shipping points to points in 
California, Oregon, Washington and British Columbia: 

C. C. McCain, agent. Supplement No. 1 to I. C. CG. 
No. 6; Supplement No. 1 to I, C. C. No. 7; Supplement 
No, 2 to I. C. C. No. 7. 

Eugene Morris, agent. Supplement No. 1 to I. C. C. 
No. 344; Supplement No. 1 to I. C. C. No. 346; Supple- 
ment No. 2 to I. C. C. No. 346. 

R. H. Countiss, agent. Supplement No. 1 to I. C. C. 
No. 952; Supplement No. 1 to I. C. C. No. 953; Supple- 
ment No. 2 to I. C. C. No. 953. 

Transcontinental Freight Bureau West-Bound Tariff 
No. 1-M, and Supplement No. 1 thereto; West-Bound 
Tariff No. 4-J, and Supplements Nos, 1 and 2 thereto. 

These tariffs were originally suspended from Sep- 
tember 2 until December 31. 


By supplemental order entered in I. & S. No. 193, 
the Commission has suspended until April 9 an item in 
Countiss’ tariff, I. C. C. 959, effective December 31, 
which cancels joint rates on lumber between points on 
the Washington Western Railway Co. and the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific and Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad companies. 

The proposed cancelation of existing joint rates 
would result in advances of 4 cents per 100 pounds on 
lumber shipped from points on the Washington Western 
Railway to points on connecting lines. 





By second supplemental order entered in I. & S&S. 
No. 184, the Commission has suspended from January 1 
until March 31 items in Supplement 18 to Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific I. C. C. 2679; Supplement 6 to New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico I. C. C. A-48, and Supplement 
3 to Texas & Pacific I. C. C. A-2006, which advance 
rates on hardwood and other kinds of lumber from 
points in Louisiana to Cairo, Ill., and other points. 

The advances are similar to those which were sus- 
pended by the Commission’s order of November 23 in 
the same docket. Between most of the points involved 
the advance amounts to 2 cents per 100 pounds. 


By order entered December 27, I. & S. Docket 202, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended 
from Dec. 31, 1912, until April 30, 1913, certain sched- 
ules in the following tariffs, effective Dec. 31, 1912, ex- 
cept as otherwise noted: 


R. H. Countiss, agent. Supplement No. 21 to I. C. 
C. No. 924; Supplement No. 23 to I. C. C. No. 924; Sup- 
plement No, 8 to I. C. C. No. 940; Supplement No. 15 
to I. C. C. No. 942; Supplement No. 5 to I. C. C. No. 948; 
Supplement No. 7 to I. C. C. No. 948, effective Jan. 11, 
1913; Supplement No. 9 to I. C. C. No. 951; Supplement 
No. 10 to I. C. C. No. 951, I. C. C. No. 959. 


Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. Sup 
plement No. 4 to I. C. C. No, 146; Supplement No. 4 to 
I. C. C. No. 162: Supplement No. 2 to I. C. C. No. 186, 
I. C. C. No. 193. 

Supplement No. 18 to O. R. & N. I. C. C. No. 1378. 


The tariffs which have been suspended eliminate 
through rates for the transportation of lumber from 
points in British Columbia and Alberta, Canada, and 
Oregon, Washington and other states to eastern points, 
via Denver, Pullman and Pueblo, Colo., in connection 
with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago, Burling- 
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ton & Quincy; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and Mis- 
souri Pacific, and provide for application of combination 
rates, leaving through rates in effect on shipments mov- 
ing over the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Co. and Oregon Short Line to eastern points only via 
the Union Pacific. The present rate from Portland, Ore., 
to Chicago, Ill., via the Colorado gateways is 65 cents, 
proposed rate 89 cents, advance 24 cents; present rate 
from Portland to New York, N. Y., 85 proposed 
rate $1.08%4, advance 23% cents. 


cents, 


By order entered December 27, I. & S. Docket 203, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended 
from Jan. 1 until May 1, 19138, an item in Supplement 3 
to Delaware & Hudson tariff, I. C. C. 11179, which elimi- 
nates the present milling-in-transit privileges on corn 
milled or mixed at Oneonta, N. Y., and destined to Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad stations. The effect of the item 
which has been suspended would be to require payment 
of local rates into and out of Oneonta on corn milled at 
that point and destined to Boston & Maine stations, in- 
stead of the existing joint through rate from point of 
origin to Boston & Maine stations. On the traffic involved 
this would result in advances ranging from 6 to 13 cents 
per 100 pounds, depending upon the point of origin and 
destination. 


By order entered December 27, I. & S. Docket No. 
205, the Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended 
from Jan. 1, 1913, until May 1, 1913, Item No. 36-A, on 
page 2 of Supplement No. 8 to Griffin’s tariff, I. C. C. 
No. 11. 

Heretofore this tariff has provided that refrigeration 
charges on perishable fruits between Utah and Colorado 
common points will be performed by the carriers at a 
' charge of 12% cents per 100 pounds for the amount of 
ice furnished. The suspended item provides a flat charge 
of $40 per car. It is asserted by shippers that, under 
the present provisions, the icing charge upon this traffic 
does not amount to more than $24 per car, on the aver- 
age, as against the proposed flat charge of $40 per car. 


By order entered December 27, I. & S. Docket No. 
206, the Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended 
from Jan. 1, 1913, to May 1, 1913, Item No. 345-A, on 
page 4 of Supplement No. 13 to Hosmer’s tariff, I. C. C. 
A-313. 

This item provides that the joint through class rates 
named in the tariff will not apply between Missouri River 
points, Mississippi River crossings and certain stations 
on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern between St. 
Louis and Memphis, and that the combination of locals 
will apply in lieu thereof. Taking Kansas City as a rep- 
resentative point of origin and Williamsville, Mo., as a 
representative destination, the cancelation of existing 
rates would result in an advance of 28 cents on first- 
class, with corresponding advances on the lower classess. 

By order, entered December 27, Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket No. 207, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has suspended from January 2 until May 2, 1913, 
items in the following tariffs: 

C. W. Bullen, agent, supplement No. 43 to I. C. C. 
No. 13, supplement No. 45 to I. C. C No. 13. 

C. C. McCain, agent, supplement No. 6 to I. C. C. 
No. 8. 

Eugene Morris, agent, supplement No. 43 to IL. C. C. 
No. 225, supplement No. 45 to I. C. C. No. 225, supplement 
No. 6 to I. C. C. No. 343 
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R. H. Countiss, agent, supplement No. 43 to I. C. C. 
No. 929, supplement No. 45 to I. C. C. No. 929, supplement 
No. 6 to I. C. C. No. 950, suppleemnt No. 10 to I. C. C. 
No. 954 

The items which have been suspended advance class 
and commodity rates between Pacific coast terminals and 
a number of stations in the western part of Iowa, north 
of and including Council Bluffs, and extending into Min- 
nesota, to and including St Paul and Minneapolis. Here- 
tofore these stations have taken group F rates in both 
directions. The suspended tariffs provide for application 
of group E rates. The proposed change would involve 
an advance from $3 to $3.30, first class; $2.60 to $2.85, 
second class; $2.20 to $2.38, third class, with correspond- 
ing increases on the lower classes and on numerous com- 
modities. - 


9° 


By order entered December 27, Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket No. 204, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has suspended from January 2 until May 2, 1913, 
an item in supplement 8 to Leland’s tariff I. C. C. 930, 
relating to cotton and cottonseed products, which reads 
as follows: 

Rates from Texas points to New Orleans, La., 
not apply in connection with Illinois Central Railroad or 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad, except from points 
on the Sunset Central Lines. 


will 


The effect of this item would be to cancel rates from 
Texas points to industries in New Orleans on the Illinois 
Central and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroads, except 
on traffic originating on the Sunset Central Lines, leaving 
no rates in effect by which this traffic could be moved 
from points in Texas other than those on the Sunset 
Central Lines to industries in New Orleans on the Illinois 
Central and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroads. 


THE FIRST TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Information has come to THE TRAFFIC WoRLD that 
P. N. Fox left the position of general agent of the Monon 
Route in 1883 to handle the traffic of the N. K. Fairbank 
Co. C. A. Jennings, who is now manager transportation 
department of the American Cotton Oil Co., went with 
Mr. Fox during the same year as his assistant, and in 
1886 Mr. Jennings became traffic manager for the N. K. 
Fairbank Co. at its St. Louis plant. 

It is Mr. Jennings’ recollection that the David Brad- 
ley Manufacturing Co., prior to the time when Mr. Fox 
took up this line of work, had an officer who devoted 
his attention entirely to the matter of transportation and 
the securing of freight of the kind which could be se- 
cured in those days mainly in the way of cutting rates 
and determining upon the form of rebate. 

It is not known that either Mr. Fox or the repre- 
sentative of the Bradley Manufacturing Co. assumed or 
had applied to them the title of traffic manager, but they 
were certainly early employes in this field. It is believed 
that Mr. Fox first got the idea of going into this line 
of work from negotiating with the Bradley company’s 
freight specialists while Mr. Fox was still representative 
of the Monon. 

Mr. Fox died in February, 1893, holding at that time 
the position of superintendent of transportation for the 
American Cotton Oil Co., to which position Mr. Fox 
succeeded with the change of title to that of manager 
of transportation. 
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SUBSTITUTION OF TONNAGE 


—_—_— 


Commission Hears Lengthy Arguments on 
Various Phases of the Milling-in-Transit 
Rules and Particularly of Rule 76-A 





The Commission, with Judge Clements presiding be- 
cause Chairman Prouty is away from the city, on December 
30, began a hearing on the objections to the transit rules 
made by the carriers in accordance, as they contend, with 
the views of the Commission expressed in its two utter- 
ances on the substitution of tonnage in transit. The morn- 
ing session was devoted to the stating of specific objections 
and .a general discussion. Just before the noon recess 
Judge Clements said that at the afternoon session he would 
expect close adherence to consideration of rule 76-A, and 
he suggested that each of the interests appoint a speaker 
to represent them and allow him to state the whole case 
for the people he was chosen to represent. He said he did 
that in the interest of economy of time and he would have 
to adhere closely to that suggestion. 

Among the interests represented and those present at 
the hearing were the following: W. A. Bremner and F. B. 
Townsend, Minneapolis & St. Louis; Chas. S. Belsterling, 
American Produce Co.; H. M. Pearce, C., S. P. M. & O.; 
J. T. Conley and O. W. Dynes, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul; Luther M. Walter, Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; C. B. Stafford, Memphis Merchants’ Exchange; 
E. M. Kelly, Liberty Mills, Nashville, Tenn.; Chas. J. 
Austin, New York Produce Exchange; C. W. Topping, 
Southwestern Millers’ League; Frank Kell, Milling-in- 
Transit Organization; Martin E. Casto, Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League; W. M. Casey, Rea Patterson Milling Co.; Jos. 
A. Swigan, Southwestern Millers’ League; Henry Larsen, 
Kansas Milling Co., and representing Southwestern Millers; 
L. H. Wilson, Empire Grain & Elevator Co.; F. A. McLellan, 
H-O Co.; C. B. Bee, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma; 
J. W. Allison, B. & O. Southwestern and C. H. & D.; Frank 
L. Sullivan, American Hominy Co.; B..W. Herman, D. W. 
Reed and F. G. Payne, N. & W.; Geo. A. Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce; E. J. Lackman, Wisconsin 
milling interests; A. C. Palmer, Mixed Grain Millers’ Asso- 
ciation in Trunk Line Territory; A. P. Husband, Millers’ 
National Federation; J C. Whaley, Whaley Mill & Elevator 
Co.; Chas. Barham, N. C. & St. L. Railway Co.; Mark 
Mennel, representing mills in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Toledo Merchants’ Exchange, etc.; W. H. Marshall, South- 
western Missouri Millers’ Club; Geo. Koenig, R. P. Koenig 
& Co.; A. S. Dodge, Western Weighing & Inspection Bureau; 
Francis B. James, W. P. Trickett, James C. Andrews, W. E. 
Williamson, Horace T. Taylor, Minneapolis Civic & Com- 
merce Association, Blytheville Warehouse & Cotton Com- 
press Co., Buffalo Lumber Exchange, Independent Steél In- 
dustries, etc.; Geo. A. Henshaw, Corporation Commission 
of Oklahoma; Randall Clifton, Southern Railway; D. M. 
Goodwin, Louisville & Nashville; S. H. Cowan, Texas in- 
terests and Oklahoma; Fred G. Wright and H. M. Harry, 
Missouri Pacific and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern; 
F. D. Claggett, C. N. O. & T. P.; C. M. MeDavis, Atlantic 
Coast Line; E. L. Ewing, representing various lumber in- 
terests; H. G. Davis, Chicago Creosoting Co.; Chester I. 
Long, Southwestern Millers’ League; R. Walton Moore, 
Frank D. Gwathmey, railway interests of the Southeast; 
H. A, Scandrett and J. P. Wilson, Union Pacific and South- 
ern Pacific; Paul P. Rainer, Joint Rate Inspection Bureau; 
F. B. Houghton, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; J. D. Her- 
Sey, Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe; F. H. Wood, St. Louis & 
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San Francisco; F. P. Littlepage, St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco. 

Commissioner Clements called attention to the fact, 
as an outset guide to those representing the many in- 
dustries more or less interested in the solution of this 
vexed question, that glittering generalities will be of no 
use and will not be given consideration by the Commis- 
sion. “There is,” he said, “one general rule in the law, 
that rates must be maintained,” and it is to aid in carry- 
ing out that rule that these audiences are being held, and 
what is wanted is statements of concrete facts. 

Mr. Welch, representing the Buffalo interests in gen- 
eral and the mixed feed dealers in particular for Trunk 
Line territory, presented a statement by J. H. Limberger, 
Buffalo, covering specially the lumber and milling interests 
at that point. Mr. Limberger made special mention of 
the practice maintained at Buffalo, of making a deduction 
of 15 per cent for the shrinkage of lumber at that point, 
which is manifestly unfair when it is applied to dry lum- 
ber shipped in from the South, moved out again within 
three or four days, and without being subject to any ma- 
terial shrinkage. With reference especially to the mixed 
feed interests, he called attention to the absence of 
through rates at the junction point, which necessitates 
the mixed feed dealers keeping on hand an unnecessarily 
large amount of open billing, as, at Buffalo, a mixed feed 
dealer can only ship out on any line materials other than 
those shipped in over the same line, no matter whether 
the material is of exactly the same character. 

S. H. Cowan presented a long statement in behalf of 
the milling and export interests, as included in the South- 
western Millers’ League and the Fort Worth grain dealers, 
expressing particularly their protest against the actual 
enforcement of the color scheme and the separation of 
products, which will jeopardize the life of the interior 
millers. He read into the record a letter which he sent 
to Commissioner McChord on December 20 on this ques- 
tion, in which he asserts that the Texas and Oklahoma 
interests are identical in this matter, both making a blend 
of hard and soft wheat, the former coming from Kansas, 
whose output is 85 per cent hard wheat, Oklahoma and 
Texas producing almost exclusively, at least 75 per cent 
hard wheat. 

If it is determined to push to a finality the color 
scheme, the result will be that the Texas miller must pay 
local rates in and out on a large per cent of his product. 
The elimination, which would result, of the Texas miller 
from the export trade would tend to monopoly. He thinks 
substitution should be legalized under proper policing safe- 
guards. ‘ 

Mr. Lockman, representing the Wisconsin State Mill- 
ers’ Association, read a paper outlining the difficulties 
facing the Wisconsin field. 

Following a statement of Mr. Hilyer, examiner of the 
Commission, that many of the minor objections had been 
met and overcome by the Commission, Chester A. Long, 
representing the southwestern millers, said the railroads 
have refused to accept these attempted modifications of 
the rules as violating the Commission’s own orders. 

Mr. Goodwyn of the L. & N. said that in the south- 
eastern territory the requirements are necessarily onerous 
to some extent, not as to the nature of the reports, but 
as to their frequency. He suggested they might be graded 
according to the amount of the business done by the indi- 
vidual mills, weekly, semi-monthly, or even monthly. If, 
on the other hand, the Commission shall see fit to allow 
substitution, the roads are ready to accept unlimited sub- 
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stitution. Replying to a query from Commissioner Clem- 
ents, he said it would not, however, in his opinion, be 
possible to have unlimited substitution and still preserve 
the integrity of the through erate. If this should be al- 
lowed, then the railroads should be relieved of the pdlic- 
ing, and the burden should rest upon the shipper entirely 
to preserve the integrity of the billing. 

Cc. C. Wright of the C. & N. W. explained the position 
of his road, and said they are willing to accept substitution 
if it is found necessary, but they would object to propor- 
tional rates from every junction point, as has been sug- 
gested. It would short-haul every road that originates the 
grain and cannot be done under section 15 of the act. 

Commissioner Clements stated that they wished the 
aid and suggestions of all railroads interested in the matter. 

The proposed rule offered as a substitute for rule 76-A 
is as follows: 

“Under adequate rules and regulations for the preven- 
tion of illegal practices, a shipment may be stopped in 
transit for inspection, weighing, mixing, matching, blend- 
ing, reconsigning, sacking, shelling, malting, drying, clean- 
ing, clipping, milling, repacking, storing, sorting, compres- 
sing, concentrating, refining, dyeing, bleaching, fabricating 
or other treatment and forwarded under the application 
of the through rate from original point of shipment. 

“The identity of the commodity need not be preserved, 
but at the transit point the transit commodity and like 
commodities may be blended, mixed, milled, manufactured, 
compressed, concentrated or otherwise treated as above, 
and an equal weight of the blended, mixed, milled, manu- 
factured, compressed, concentrated or treated commodity, 
or any product thereof, less the loss in shrinkage, manu- 
facture or treatment, may be forwarded from such transit 
point on freight bill for any like inbound commodity under 
the application of the through rate from original point of 
shipment. 


“It is not lawful to substitute at the transit point 
any commodity of a different kind from that which has 


moved into such transit point under a transit rate or rule; 
that is to say, oats or the products of oats may not be 
substituted for corn, corn or the products of corn for wheat, 
nor wheat or the products of wheat for barley, nor may 
shingles be substituted for lumber, nor lumber for shingles, 
etc.” 

James Webster, for the New York Central Lines, de- 
clined to express any opinion as to the proposed rule, as 
he had not had time to study it. He said that since the 
August order of the Commission, the railroad he represents 
and C. F. A. Territory generally have done their best to 
comply with the rule as laid down. 

Mr. Dynes of the ©., M. & St. P. said their position is 
the same as that of the C. & N. W., and especially opposes 
the scheme for joint through rates on all roads, as it 
must inevitably lead to short hauls for the originating 
road. They will follow any rule that may emanate from 
the Commission. 

A representative of the M. P. road concurred in the 
views of the other carriers as to the undesirability of joint 
through routes and rates. 

At the session on December 30 of the transit hear- 
ing S. H. Cowan took up the question of law involved 
in the question of the substitution of tonnage, and said 
that there has been a feeling all along that the Com- 
mission in making its rule did not fully understand the 
situation, and the interests he. represents feel that, with 
the railroad construction of the order, the situation that 
has developed is far from what has been desired. 

Commissioner Clements remarked that if there can 
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be a rule made more nearly right, that is what the Com- 
mission is after. 

Mr. Cowan proceeded to argue the question at length, 
and said that the law presupposes the theory that the 
railroads make the rates. They think the Commission 
is wrong in its effort to put the country mills on a parity 
with the others, but just who is discriminated against 
it is difficult to say. If the Commission has made a 
mistake, or if the railroads have made a mistake, such 
as is evidenced in this case, then, with all due deference 
to the judgment of the Commission, and in view of the 
hardship being worked on such an important industry, it 
should be remedied. 

Section 6 does not presuppose that Congress intended 
to destroy the milling-in-transit business, and the Com- 
mission cannot set the rules under that section aside 
unless, after hearing, it shall be found that the rules 
promulgated under that section are in violation of sec- 
tions 1, 2 or 3 of the act; and then only upon complaint 
of someone that he has been discriminated against. All 
that Congress required was that the railroads should 
publish their rules and regulations, and the Commission 
has a right to pass upon these if they violate one of 
the first three sections of the act; but nothing in the 
act contemplated the destruction of 2,000 interior mills 
in southwestern territory, as this rule will, in so far as 
anything outside their local business is concerned. 

He thinks that the Commission went the length it 
did because of the fear it entertained that rebating 
would be carried on. If this should be so, it is the 
duty to punish the offenders, whether they be shippers 
of lumber, shingles, grain or any other object involving 
milling-in-transit privileges. 
that transit circulars 


He laid down the proposition 
and rules published are a part 
of the tariff in connection with which they are published, 


and must be so considered. “You have either got to 
stop milling in transit in this country or allow substitu- 
tion of tonnage. It was never the intention of Congress 
or of any congressman to put a law on the statute books 
that would create a monopoly at the terminal points 
such as rule 76-A will do. This Commission is up 
against the proposition—either it is legal, or it isn’t 
legal. If substitution is unlawful, then the entire milling 
business would be destroyed, and the interests would 
have to go to Congress for relief. If the Commission 
recognizes the right at the terminal points, they must 
do so at other points. The elevators at the rate-breaking 
points will do everything in their power to convey the 
impression that rates are being broken at the interior 
points,” 

Up to the time of the decision of the Commission 
there never was any question that wheat was wheat 
corn was corn, etc., and therein the Commission has 
erred, he thinks, in trying to distinguish between grades 
The mill or elevator at the transit point should b 
treated as a unit and a source of supply, and let t! 
transit circular provide that shall be done, bearing 
mind that it must not bring about a discrimination. 


Substitution. would be just as great under a joint 
through rate as it would if the elevator at the juncti: 
point be treated as a unit. If you treat the stock on ha! 
in mill and elevator as a unit, the situation is solved. 

Through joint rates through the transit points wou 
relieve much of the present situation, but can the bu 
ness or the Commission compel the railroads to do tha‘? 
The varied interests of the carriers, however, would : 
pose any such effort. The man at the rate-breaking poi’ 
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always has an advantage and this will be intensified if the 
Commission does not relieve the situation. : 

Ex-Governor Lind said that in the Northwest, North 
and South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, etc., milling-in- 
transit has not and is not a privilege; it is a part of the 
rate situation and necessary in order to keep rates on a 
parity and the Commission has so held in several cases. 
It is the one thing that for nearly forty years has main- 
tained a condition of parity between the interior mills and 
the mills at Minneapolis, a condition which has never 
been disturbed under the present rule, and, as with the 
Southwest, unless relief is afforded, the business will be 
destroyed and property practically confiscated. 

The color scheme is a matter of utter indifference to 
them in that part of the country. These practices have 
existed for a generation, and have become a part and 
parcel of the rate, and there cannot be a defeasance of a 
rate by enforcing that rate as a whole. They want the 
restoration of the commercial opportunity to which his 
clients and the country as a whole are entitled. He does 
not believe the policing can be carried on adequately under 
any uniform code, as the conditions at the rate-breaking 
points are too entirely dissimilar. Under the former 
method of procedure no one was prejudiced or could be 
prejudiced. At considerable detail he outlined the steps 
leading up to the domination of the Northwest by Minne- 
apolis and its claim for the controlling rates for all the 
wheat and milling products of this portion of the country, 
later divided by Duluth and Milwaukee under a parity of 
rates. He claims that milling-in-transit in the Northwest 
is entirely different to what it is in other parts of the 
country in that it is allowed on the lines on which the 
grain originates. While some violations of the law have 
and must exist, it has always been at the terminal points. 
Not a single complaint has been filed against the condi- 
tions as they existed before the present rule went into 
effect. Unless relief is granted they will be compelled to 
go before Congress or hundreds of mills will have to go 
out of business. Take, as a result, the fact that in two 
instances alone $5,000 and $4,000 worth of billing—live 
billing—had to be cancelled out. The interior miller is 
absolutely at a disadvantage on every point but one—he 
may be able to get his local wheat a little cheaper, but the 
actual effect in practice before was to enhance the value 
of wheat to the small farmers. 

The proposed rule would enable the railroads to put 
on the same rates they had on before; and if there is a 
need for better policing, that is a matter which the Com- 
mission can regulate. No man.can do business on the 
theory that he can carry over enough grain from one 
season to meet the exigencies of another. It is a com- 
mercial and physical impossibility. He feels sure the 
Commission would give the matter careful consideration. 

F. B. James spoke at length upon the work of the 
conference, and questioned whether Rule 76-A is a rule or 
not, and claims it is a mere statement of an argument 
and is purely a matter of negation and contains nothing 
as a guide to the railroads as to what they must do. The 
conference reached the conclusion that the rule was not 
workable, and that some constructive work was necessary 
in order to instruct both carriers and shippers as to what 
they must do. He claims that the carriers did get the 
entirety of the through rate. 

The passage of the Elkins Act was for the purpose of 
facilitating the collection of the full published rate and 
+ correction of the evils resulting from a failure to so 
collect. You cannot put into the statute the intent to pre- 
vent substitution unless you find words in the act to that 
effect. Section 6 recognizes privilege, and transit is a 
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privilege and has become an enforceable provision. As 
the Commission has well said in the wool cases, commer- 
cial conditions have grown up and been developed under 
transit conditions which never could have been built up 
in any other way. 

At the milling-in-transit hearing, on December 31, 
former Senator Chester I. Long of Kansas addressed the 
Commission. 

Mr. Long’s address consumed practically the entire 
morning. After making a very full statement as to the 
situation in the Southwest, where there are 2,000 mills 
located at 200 points, he entered into a discussion of 
the rule and the substitute proposed for it. 

“It is a commercial impossibility to preserve the 
identity of the products,” said the Kansan. “You don’t 
try to enforce it as to the grain man, but when you 
come to the miller you have a different treatment for 
him. The elevator man may mix as many carloads of 
wheat from different points of origin as he likes with- 
out prejudice to his outbound shipments. But the miller 
must preserve the identity of each carload and ship out 
only the exact proportion of different shipments con- 
tained in the blend that he makes. If he cannot do that 
his inbound billing is canceled and he must ship out 
under the higher flat rates that proportion which he can- 
not positively identify. 

“The color scheme and the division of products rule 
constitute a device to preserve the identity of the prod- 
uct, which had its origin in some place unknown to me. 
It may have been concocted by a miller, but I suspect 
it had its origin in the brain of a railroad man devising 
something for the Southeast, where conditions are en- 
tirely different from those which prevail in the South- 
west. 

“It is the railroads, by their police rules, that have 
sought to prevent substitution. I do not believe a proper 
reading of the order of this Commission sustains the con- 
tentions the carriers are making, because, in one part of 
the opinion, substitution, according to my notion, is plainly 
indicated, not only as a possibility, but as a practice the 
Commission suggests as being perfectly legal.” 

As to the suggestion that the creation of through routes 
and joint rates would be a solution for the troubles of the 
interior millers, Mr. Long said there is no doubt about the 
accuracy of that statement. But, he said, the carriers 
have notified the millers that they will get through routes 
and joint rates only when the Supreme Court of the 
United States has decided that the carriers can be forced 
to grant them. 

C. C. Wright of the C. & N. W. said that their 
tariffs, with one exception, are made with the idea that 
the Commission has said there should be no substitu- 
tion. He said that if the Commission will change its 
rules so as to allow the suggested substitution, the car- 
riers will frame their tariffs in that way. He said that 
the only question that he saw that could be raised would 
be that of undue discrimination, and he thought that 
could be raised only in rare instances. 

Judge Clements wanted to know if the interior 
millers are handicapped. Mr. Wright said that, without 
a doubt, they are in his section. Answering another 
question by Judge Clements, Mr. Wright said that the 
carriers can fix up rules for the interior and the ter- 
minal millers that will prevent the illegal practices. 
Answering a question by Commissioner Clark, Mr. 
Wright said that he could see no difference between 
transit limited to their own lines and proportional rates. 

In closing that phase of the inquiry, Mr. Cowan said 
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that he distinctly wanted it understood that his clients 
are opposed to any attempt being made to limit out- 
bound shipments so as to make it impossible to send 
out yellow corn on white corn billing, unless there is a 
difference in the rates, which he said there is not. He said 
wheat is wheat, and and the transporta- 
tion service is the same, regardless of the color of the 
corn or the softness of the wheat. 

At the Tuesday afternoon Fred Arn of 
Chattanooga made an effort to get an explanation of a 
statement made by Examiner Hilyer, which he deemed 
cast a personal reflection on him and his firm, but the 
acting chairman declined to waste any time on such 
controversy, 


corn is corn, 
hardness or 
session, 


Mr. James spoke with reference to the terminal 
market situation as presented at Minneapolis, where 25 
per cent of the wheat 
transit. While they are in sympathy with the position 
and claims of the interior millers, they think that what- 
ever concessions are made to the latter should also be 
made to the terminal interests. They believe there 
should be a central instead of local bureaus for 
the enforcing of the milling-in-transit privileges, 
should be uniform, simple and efficient. He 
tioned H. A. Feltus, traffic manager of the 
Harrington Co. of Minneapolis, as to the 
proposed rules. He suggests that the certificates could 
be greatly simplified if made to cover several adequately 
described inbound cars instead of requiring one for each 
car. 


passes through under milling in 


bureau 
which 
then ques- 
Van Dusen- 


present and 


He states that the terminal points have no objection 
to a daily report, but that such reports work a hardship 
on interior mills, where it is impossible to secure enough 
local material to fill local demands. He suggests that 
interior mills should only be required to make reports on 
their cancellation once a year. 

Hon. P. P. Campbell of Kansas was presented by Ex- 
Senator Long, and presented the question from the stand- 
point of the southwestern condition whereby the large 
and populous cities have been built up at terminal points 
to the detriment of the so-called “interior” points. What 
they are objecting to is the present grouping of so-called 
common points with their advantageous rates, while other 
points, such as Leavenworth, Pittsburgh, Chanute, etc., can- 
not get common-point designation and the accompanying 
favorable rates. “Why Kansas City any more than Pitts- 
burgh?” The people out in the country who are paying 
their share of the freight object to having their business 
taken away from them. This order is looked upon as the 
last step in depriving the so-called interior millers from 
doing business at their present locations, such, for in- 
stance, as Coffeyville, Arkansas City, Winfield, ete. And 
these interior points, so-called, see no reason why there 
should not be equal freight rates and equal chances for 
development accorded by the railroads. 


H. G. Wilson, for southwestern terminal points, took 
issue with some of Rep. Campbell’s remarks. He said 
while terminal millers can take better care of themselves 
than the interior millers can, this is not because of ar- 
bitrary privileges or rates favoring. Mills were established 
at rate-breaking points because they were rate-breaking 
points, because of natural conditions and the influence of 
the Missouri and Mississippi rivers and thus grew out of 
the geographical conditions. Milling-in-transit privileges 
were established to equalize these geographical conditions. 
So milling-in-transit has come to be looked upon as a 
right, although perhaps not an “enforceable” right as 
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someone has suggested. He takes issue with Mr. Feltus 
in his suggested relief of allowing country millers to 
make yearly reports, as he believes this leaves open too 
much opportunity for manipulation, perhaps a reasonable 
time for balancing would be either 30 or 60 days, both for 
interior and terminal points. Certainly what the law is, 
it must apply equally to all points. He ventured the as- 
sertion that there are interior mills that are enjoying 
more advantages than the terminal points. 

Mr. Conley, assistant freight agent of the 
Milwaukee road, was called on by Governor Lind to 
reply to the point as to whether cancelations should be 
the same at one point or another, interior or terminal. 
He thinks the interior mill should have a longer time 
for cancelation, due to local market conditions, but he 
does not assert the belief that there is any necessity for 
daily cancelation at terminal points in order to protect 


general 


the rate. 

Mr. Hilyer, in opposition to any effort to extend the 
period of cancelation, stated that the evils which will 
flow from a surplus amount of billing are too numerous 
to mention, as borne out by Com- 
mission and statements made to the Commission at that 
shippers, at the time the 
that if no other 
ver} 


evidence before the 


earriers and 
was made. It was asserted then 
change was made that alone would 
material step in advance. He took issue 
Lind’s statement that substitution can be and 
on under the daily reports, and said no such thing would 
be allowed by the Commission. 

This brought Lind to 
emphatic statement in support of his 
minal markets the daily report has never brought about 
any hardship; cancelations are not compelled. 

It was then decided to take up the lumber situation. 
First, it was stated, owing to conditions prevailing in 
Buffalo markets, the business can only be carried on if 
one kind of lumber be substituted for other of same 
kind, all kinds of hardwood lumber being interchange- 
able, and the same is true with reference to other kinds, 
and, said Mr. James, this was probably what was in- 
tended when the rule was under consideration, and not 
to say, as it now ruled, oak must be shipped out for 
oak, etc. It is also suggested as essential that there 
should be absolute uniformity of practice as between 
Buffalo and other points. The question of shrinkage 
also one of importance. Mr. Limberger said that the; 
had found it impossible to get any suggestions from the 
lumbermen, and the 15 per cent basis was agreed upon 
by the railroads. He admits that much of the lumber 
moves in and out without any loss of weight by shrink 
age. He favors the merging of the identity of hard 
woods, and would treat all hardwood as a unit. As to 
crediting billing, he advocates the same system whic! 
is used in Buffalo on the flour business. Buffalo holds 
the whip hand, he said, over some other markets becau 
of its nearness to points of consumption. 


H, T. Taylor of Buffalo holds that the only unit 
the hardwood lumber business is the carload, with« 
reference to the kind of the lumber. The 15 per c¢ 
shrinkage in volume is excessive; and on dry lumber 
thinks 15 days should be a minimum time allowance 
for the cancelation of billing on account of shringak 
Books would at any and all times be open to inspectic 

At the Thursday morning session on transit, Mr 
Evans, for the saw mill men of Chattanooga, addressed 
the Commission. He said that the Chattanooga interes's 
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have been trying to follow the rule, but they believed it 
to be impracticable and many parts of it wholly inapplica- 
ble. There is too much work to be done by both the lum- 
ber yards and the railroad. He said that to comply with 
the rule it would be necessary to separate, oftentimes, 
the contents of one car into 160 piles, and in order to 
make up an outbound shipment, under the transit privi- 
lege, it might be necessary to take one board from each 
of those piles. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon, also of Chattanooga, said that the 
position of the Buffalo interests is exactly theirs. Both 
want a greater allowance for shrinkage than the present 
500 pounds and a unit carload movement. 

H. W. Wolff, of the Southeastern Freight Inspection 
Bureau, defended the rules in effect at Chattanooga. He 
insisted that the substitution of one kind of hardwood 
lumber for another would permit a rate cutting and con- 
sequent discrimination. Mr. Fitzgibbon retorted to that 
by saying that, so far as Chattanooga is concerned, the 
rates are the same with the single exception of the more 
valuable woods, and the result is that the portable mill 
men cannot sell to the wholesalers at terminal points, but 
are forced to sell to interior manufacturers. They, in 
turn, are compelled to pay the full local in and out. 

E. L. Ewing, representing Michigan lumber interests, 
argues for simplicity in the lumber transit tariffs. The 
major part of their lumber comes in from the North over 
the Grand Rapids & Indiana and the Pere Marquette, Grand 
Trunk, Michigan Central and Lake Shore, all of whom 
have varying rules, requirements and construction, and 
all for a very small territory, comparatively. They can- 
not see any necessity why one hardwood cannot be sub- 
stituted for another from a similar rate point, any more 
than to say that cattle of one color must be substituted 
for cattle of same color. The transit rules are now based 
on Rule 76-A, and they approve of the proposed substitute 
rule. The G. F. I. and the P. M. roads have assured them 
that they will clear up any discrepancies between their 
tariffs as soon as the Commission shall have issued its 
order, and for this order the lumber interests have 
anxiously waited. The attitude of the railroads, in the 
absence of that order, is, or seems to be, that they shall 
collect all then can,.and if any complaint is made, no re- 
dress is accorded upon the ground that they must await 
an order of the Commission. 

He also presented the case of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of Wisconsin, 
whose membership feel that the time limit should be ex- 
tended to more than one year, as it is impossible to get 
the work of converting the log into the finished product 
completed in that time. This is also true as to the con- 
centration of raw material for box shooks in northern 
Wisconsin. 

H. L. Foote of Grand Rapids was introduced by Mr. 
Ewing for the purpose of présenting his analysis of some 
of the rules. He asserted that their greatest difficulty and 
largest resultant loss is found in the car per car basis and 
results in losses up to 5,000 pounds. This is especially 
true unless there is local consumption to compensate. No 
two people have interpreted the present rule as to substi- 
tution in the same way. This he evidenced by a technical 
analysis of the tariffs of the Pere Marquette. He asks that 
Substitution should be permitted when material comes in 
from one shipping point. He also called attention to the 
hardship worked by the rule that no transit will be al- 
lowed on lumber which changes ownership at the transit 
point; not even if it comes in and goes out within the 
Same car and within a few hours. It seems that the Pere 
Marquette is the only road having that provision. 
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The Pere Marquette and the Grand Rapids & Indiana 
are the two lines in which they are mainly interested, as 
they are the two roads tapping the main source of supply 
for Grand Rapids. They protest against the inability to use 
one large for two small car billings, unless two cars are 
held up. While the two railroads have the same rule, the 
G. R. & I. felt that there is no reason for the rule, and 
took it out, only to have it reinstated, which involves a 
difference of from $700 to $800 per car and was again re- 
ceded from. Only a very small portion of the lumber re- 
ceived at Grand Rapids from the South is shipped out, but 
on the part that is reshipped there are no transit privi- 
leges. They ask that on this traffic they be permitted to 
pay and then ship out. 


He asks for the provision forbidding change of owner- 
ship. Mr. Hilyer states the carriers are ready to make 
this change on the request of the shippers. With this 
statement Mr. Ewing takes issue, and said they have had 
the matter under discussion with the carriers for over a 
year, with no evident result, which is one reason for the 
request for quick action on the part of the Commission. 


R. P. Patterson, of the G. R. & I., explained their posi- 
tion in the matter, and said that much of the delay was 
due to the lack of reply on the part of the Lumber Asso- 
ciation, but, notwithstanding, they are getting supplements 
ready which will provide for change in ownership under 
certain regulations. As to excess weight, he went into a 
technical discussion. As to the two car for one rule, he 
said there is no objection to the correction of the Pere 
Marquette, and the only reason it was not earlier applied 
was because of the failure of the lumbermen to ask for 
it at the conference. Mr. Patterson repeated his position 
at an earlier hearing, that the carriers fayor a longer 
eancellation period; personally he advocates a semi-monthly 
report. Replying to Chairman Clements, he said that, ow- 
ing to the peculiar lumber yard situation, the lumber 
interest should have longer periods for cancellation than 
is applicable to grain, on account of the greater amount of 
work involved upon the lumber itself and to the keeping 
of accounts, although, so far, at least, as interior mills are 
eoncerned, he feels the interior grain elevators and mills 
should have longer time for cancellations and sees no 
reason why it should be every day. 

J. B. Rauson of Nashville urged the need of the transit 
privilege at Nashville, which he states the carriers have 
said they are willing to do if it can be done legally. This, 
however, they say cannot be done under the rules as they 
stand at present. He was unable to see why Nashville 
cannot legally enjoy transit just as well as Chattanooga, 
especially as the absence of such privilege means a loss 
of from 1 cent to 5 cents per 100 pounds. 


Mr. Clements suggested to the Nashville interests 
that it would be better that that matter should be pre- 
sented as one for investigation as a question of discrimina- 
tion and cannot well be dealt with in this case. 

W. G. Collar of the Wisconsin Log Manufacturers’ 
Association represented to the Commission the utter im- 
possibility of moving out the finished product within a 
year, owing to climatic and commercial conditions ob- 
taining in that part of the country, leading, as it does, to 
difficulty of drying and manipulating. This is a matter 
that has only recently become important by reason of 
the fact that at the Louisville hearing and elsewhere 
there has been an intimated intent to cut down the time 
limit for the movement of logs to one year. 

Mr. Ewing also indorsed all that has been said for 
the millers of grain as being exactly applicable to the 
milling interests of Grand Rapids. 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New devices and methods that have made good by increasing efficiency in freight handling and 
other branches of traffic work. Contributions are welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries concerning any 
device or method mentioned in this department. 


WILL FIBER BOXES CARRY GLASS? 


THe TRAFFIC WorLD has no interest in fighting the 
battles either of. the fiberboard manufacturers or of the 
dealers in lumber who handle box material; it is, how- 


great 
jars. This traffic manager is alleged to have said: 


many 
These jars came in corrugated boxes, and in these 250 


boost to the corrugated fiber box for carrying fruit 


‘*‘During the past 30 days we have handled a great 
cars of fruit jars—probably 250 in round numbers. 





Stacking Glass Jars in Corrugated Paper Boxes—Bali Bros. Glass Manufacturing Co., Muncie, Ind. 


ever, deeply interested in the subject of reliable shipping 
packages, and will stand up for a good package when 
“shown.” Therefore, the opportunity is improved to re- 
print an editorial] from a journal devoted to the lumber 
interests in which reference is made to this publication. 

The Southern Lumberman, Nashville, Tenn., published 
the following editorial in its December 7 issue: 

“An advertisement of a paper box concern on the 
front page of the current issue of THe Trarric WorLpD 
quotes an unnamed railroad traffic manager as giving a 


cars we did not have to issue a single damage report, while 
when we were shipping them in wooden boxes there w 
a damage claim on every car. When our boys woul 
pick up a box the bottom would fall out and many of the 
jars would be broken. As I state above, we have 
ceived 250 cars in the past 30 days, and we have not 
had to replace a single broken box, which is certain!y 
conclusive proof that the corrugated paper box is t! 
best thing we ever ran up against for fruit jars, or a! 
thing, in fact, that is not too heavy.’ 
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“The fiber container for many purposes has come 
to stay. There is no use in denying that any more than 
in denying that, in so far as it is a cheaper and more 
convenient container than the wooden box for many pur- 
poses, the invention and use of the fiber box is a step 
in genuine conservation. The fiber box, to a very large 
extent, is manufactured from material that otherwise is 
waste, or at least material that finds a more profitable 
market in the manufacture of these boxes than could 
otherwise be found. To this extent the manufacture of 
the fiber box is a real economy. 

“But that this form of box is a proper container for 
fruit jars, or any other glassware, is difficult to believe. 
It is hard to believe that any practical railroad man made 
any such statement as that quoted above. It must be 
that fruit jars, as most other glassware, are shipped in 
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away until needed, and here again it is inconceivable that 
such ware packed in fiber boxes could be stored away 
safely as in wooden boxes. Fiber boxes for glassware 
shipments is one of the uses that cannot be sustained 
in arguments with the railroad people about classification.” 

It is the stacking feature to which especial attention 
is called, and for the purpose of affording testimony even 
more definite than the statement of “an unnamed traffic 
manager,” there are presented herewith reproductions of 
two photographs taken in the interior of one of the ware- 
rooms of the Ball Bros. Glass Manufacturing Co., at 
Muncie, Ind. One of them shows the operation of stack- 
ing the boxes in the wareroom and the other shows the 
face of the warehouse full of fruit jars, which, we are 
informed, have been stored for a considerable period— 
probably for longer than the retail dealer ordinarily car- 


— 


ne 7 


Glass Jars in Corrugated Paper Boxes, Stacked in Warehouse of Ball Bros. Glass Manufacturing Co., Muncie, Ind. 


less-than-carload lots, in cars containing every other com- 
modity from heavy machinery or up or down, which has 
to be piled to the very top of the car to save space. It 
s inconceivable that in such shipments glassware in any 
form of fiber box would fare as well as in even the most 
carelessly put-up wooden boxes. Glassware, in fruit jars 
especially, is a bulky commodity. It has to be bought 
n large quantities by the dealer and of. necessity has 
‘o be carried in stock for long intervals. It is a com- 
modity having a seasonable sale. It has to be packed 








ries his stock, though the appearance of the stack indi- 
cates that time would apparently have very little to do 
with the matter. 

It is stated as a fact that something like 97 per cent 
of the fruit jars manufactured in this country move to 
market in corrugated paver containers. 

As before stated, THe TRAFFIC WORLD has no interest 
in sending giass jars to market in either wooden or paper 
boxes. It is interested in knowing that they get there in 
good condition. If the wooden box gets them there, all 
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right, good for the wooden box. If corrugated paper 
carries them safely, what’s the matter with corrugated 


paper? 
C. B. Rodgers having resigned the position of first 
vice-president Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co., Shreve- 


port, La., the duties pertaining to that office were assumed 
on January 1 by H. B. Helm with title of vice-president. 


W. C. McBride has been 
Missouri Pacific and St. Louis, 
ern at Portland, Ore. 

Oscar C. Sherer, traveling freight agent Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, has been appointed con- 
tracting freight agent. 

H. L. Redfield has resigned as first assistant gen- 
eral: freight agent and chief of tariff bureau Texas & 
Pacific. He will engage in private business. 

Elbert Blair has been appointed general freight and 
passenger agent, Texas Central, to succeed W. E. Seifer. 

F. S. Fisher has. been appointed commercial agent, 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway of Texas, Denison, 
to succeed E. Blair, promoted, and L. T. Fowler has been 
appointed commercial agent, Waco, to succeed F. S. Fisher, 
promoted. 

B. R. Bloodworth has been appointed acting commer- 
cial agent of the Central of Georgia Railway at Athens, 
Ga., effective Jan. 1, 1913, vice H. R. McLean, promoted. 

Geo. F. Clough has been appointed commercial agent 
of Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, with office at No. 502 
B. of L. E. building, Cleveland, O., vice Geo. T. Rowe, de- 
ceased. 

W. C. Mueller has been appointed general agent, pas- 
senger department, Chicago & Alton, with offices in the 
Carleton building, corner Sixth and Olive streets, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Effective January 1: The office of general passenger 
agent, Chicago & Alton, is abolished and all correspondence 
should hereafter be addressed to the passenger traffic 
manager. R. J. McKay is appointed first assistant general 
passenger agent, with offices 605 Carleton building, St. 
Louis, Mo., T. G. Roehm, assistant general passenger agent, 
having resigned to engage in other business. 

Chas. Scott has been appointed general freight and pas- 
senger agent, Lexington & Eastern, with headquarters at 
Lexington, Ky. Effective Jan. 1, 1913. 

W. H. Phillips has been appointed soliciting freight 
agent, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, with headquar- 
ters at Chattanooga, Tenn. Mr. Phillips will report to 
the commercial agent at Chattanooga. 


appointed general agent 
Iron Mountain & South- 


W. E. Van Dreser has been appointed northwestern 
agent Traders’ Despatch at Minneapolis, Minn., vice George 
B. Norris, resigned to engage in other business. 

The following Mobile & Ohio promotions for the 
Southern Railway in Mississippi are effective January 1: 
W..S. Cooke, assistant to comptroller, performing such 
duties as may ‘be assigned him by the comptroller; W. W. 
Middleton, auditor, in charge of freight, passenger and 
station: accounts; J. H. Patterson, freight claim agent, in 
charge of freight claims. ; 

B.. A. -Oliver, live stock and freight agent of the 
Pennsylvania Company,-at Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
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has been relieved of the duties of freight agent and 
hereafter will be in direct charge of the solicitation of 
live stock traffic at Chicago and territory tributary there- 
to, under the immediate direction of the general western 
freight agent. 

E. L. Jones has been appointed general agent traffic 
department Minneapolis & St. Louis, with offices at 401 
Central Building, Los Angeles, Cal., and 454 Monadnock 
Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

J. G. Carlisle has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent Central of Georgia, with headquarters at 
Savannah, effective Jan. 1, 1913, vice J. B. Parker, resigned. 


H. R. McLean has been appointed contracting freight 
agent Central of Georgia at Atlanta, Ga., effective Jan. 
1, 1913, vice F. E. Ellis, promoted. 

F. E. Ellis has been appointed commercial agent Cen- 
tral of Georgia at Atlanta, vice T. L. Collings, promoted. 


T. L. Collings has been appointed division freight 
agent Central of Georgia at Macon, effective Jan. 1, 1913, 
vice J. G. Carlisle, promoted. 


A. H. Joliffe, traffic manager U.'S. Radiator Co. at 
Detroit, on January 1, became manager of the Kansas 
City branch of the same company. 


Max P. Smith has been appointed commercial agent 
Lehigh Valley, with headquarters at 402 Metropolitan 
Life building, Minneapolis, Minn., vice P. R. Jarvis, de- 
ceased, in charge of the territory formerly assigned to 
the northwestern freight and passenger agent. W. R. 
Stephenson is appointed agent, with headquarters at the 
Brokerage building, corner Fifth street and Broadway, 
St. Paul, Minn. The office of the northwestern freight 
and passenger agent is abolished. 


It is announced that by order of the United States 
District Court at Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 31, 1912, H. B. 
Chamberlain and W. K. McAlister are appointed receivers 
of the Tennessee Central Railroad. A. B. Newell, formerly 
president of the Tennessee Central Railroad Co., has been 
appointed general manager for the receivers; S. W. For- 
dyce, Jr., is appointed general counsel for the receivers, and 
Walter Stokes is appointed general attorney for the re- 
ceivers. Until further notice all other officers, agents and 
employes will be continued in their present positions. 


The St. Louis & San Francisco has made the follow- 
ing appointments: E. E. Carter has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Wichita, Kan.; F. B. Craig, general agent at 
Tulsa, Okla.; R. C. Mills, general agent at Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; S. P. Haas, general agent at Fort Smith, Ark.; M. 
J. Conley, general agent at Joplin, Mo.; Warren Baker, 
general agent at Cape Girardeau, Mo. Under a new plan, 
recently adopted by the Frisco, general agents have been 
appointed where heretofore traffic representatives have 
been stationed in addition to the local agent, and he will 
have charge of both traffic and operating matters. These 
general agents, as above noted, will report to the superin 
tendent. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. hav 
ing purchased the lines of railway of the Chicago, Mil 
waukee & Puget Sound Railway Co., the latter will; on 
and after Jan. 1, 1913, be operated by the Chicago, Mil 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Co., and will be known as th: 
“Puget Sound Lines.” H. R. Williams, who has beer 
elected vice-president, will have special charge of thes: 
lines in all departments. His office will be in Seattle 
Wash. R. M. Calkins, who has been elected traffic man 
ager, with office at Seattle, Wash., will have direct charge 
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of traffie affairs. He will co-operate with the traffic de- 
partment at Chicago in respect to all through traffic. 
The following officers are appointed, effective, January 1, 
and will have charge of the affairs of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, Puget Sound Lines, in the territory 
formerly operated by’ the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound Railway Co.: <A. M. Ingersoll, assistant to vice- 
president, Tacoma, Wash.; P. ©. Hart, general superin- 
tendent, Seattle, Wash.; E. O. Reeder, assistant chief en- 
gineer, Seattle, Wash.; F. D. Burroughs, general freight 
agent, Seattle, Wash.; G. W. Hibbard, general passenger 
agent, Seattle, Wash. All subordinate officers of the 
operating, traffic, legal and accounting departments, and 
all agents and employes in the service of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound Railway Co., on Dec. 31, 1912, are 
appointed to the same positions, respectively, with the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., and will per- 
form the same duties as heretofore. J. R. Veitch is ap- 
pointed assistant to the traffic manager, with headquarters 
in the Railway Exchange building, Chicago, IIl., effective 
Jan. 1, 1913. 

George A. Cullen, passenger traffic manager Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, was the guest of honor and 
speaker at a luncheon of the Transportation Club of 
Detroit recently. The tenor (and possibly the soprano) 
of Mr. Cullen’s address is indicated by the following greet- 
ings which he offered by way of introduction: 

“Miss Phoebe sends, and here extends, 
A greeting to you, Detroit friends. 
New bonds unite in friendship tight 
The Wolverine and Gothamite. 

And you may find no other kind 

Of bond has greater strength to bind 
Detroit up tight to Gotham’s might 
Than has the Road of Anthracite.” 


A. A. Schantz, general manager Detroit & Cleveland 
Navigation Co., was elected vice-president at a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors. 

T. J. McGeoy, assistant general western freight agent 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, has been appointed 
general western freight agent, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, succeeding W. N. Babcock, deceased. The position 
of assistant general western freight agent is abolished. 

T. W. Gallaher, general freight agent Baltimore & 
Ohio, died suddenly at Baltimore. 

J. M. Johnson, vice-president in charge of traffic Mis- 
souri Pacific and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, 
has been appointed general director of traffic of all Gould 
lines, including the above named and also the Denver 
& Rio Grande, Western Pacific and International & Great 
Northern, with headquarters at St. Louis. 

M. C. Markham, assistant to the president Missouri 
Pacific and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, has 
been appointed assistant general director of traffic of 
the above-named and all other Gould lines. 

E. B. Boyd, assistant to the vice-president Missouri 
Pacific and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, has 
been appointed assistant general director of traffic for all 
the Gould lines. 


UPHOLDS COMMERCE COURT 





If any doubt exists as to the advisability, if not 
necessity, of the Commerce Court as a part of the coun- 
try’s judicial system, it may be worth while to read some 
extracts from the report of the attorney-general, which 
indicates that, on the grounds of economy, expedition 
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in the disposal of cases and uniformity of decision the 
court has been of the utmost service. The report gives 


,a statement of business transacted by the court. The 


statement covering periods of litigation as compared with 
the records of circuit courts in which preliminary in- 
junctions have been issued from which it appears that 
the average time which has elapsed between the filing 
of suit in courts of first instance and the argument and 
submission of the case in the Supreme Court since the 
establishment of the Commerce Court, is 9% months, 
whereas the average time previously required when the 
jurisdiction was in the circuit and district courts was 
21.2 months. The report continues: 

“In my opinion the Commerce Court hag proved a 
far more satisfactory instrument for the determination 
of legal question arising out of orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission than the former method by which 
such questions were passed upon in the various circuit 
courts throughout the country. 

“It is much more expeditious; it has upheld the Com- 
mission in a larger portion of cases than did either the 
circuit courts or the Supreme Court; and it has granted 
temporary injunctions with less freedom than the circuit 
courts did. 

“I believe it would be very injurious to the interests 
of the public, as well as to the due, convenient and ex- 
peditious administration of justice, to now return to the 
old plan of distributing the litigation among the many 
district courts of the United States. To require the de- 
fense of these cases coincidentaHy in all parts of the 
country will lead not only to serious inconvenience and 
greater expense, but inevitably to greater delay, and in 
this class of cases delay is most seriously disadvantageous 
to the public. 

“In my opinion, the criticisms which have been made 
of the Commerce Court are due chiefly to the fact that 
the scope of judicial review over the orders of the Com- 
mission has not yet been clearly defined either by act . 
of Congress or by authoritative decisions of the Supreme 
Court. This difficulty would be met by legislation which 
should— 

“(1) Require the Commission to state in its report, 
as a basis for its order, the findings of fact and the rea- 
sons on which the order is based. 

(2) Provide that all findings of fact and conclusions 
of policy appearing in the said report shall be final and 
conclusive. 

“(3) Limit court review exclusively to questions of 
law arising upon the Commission’s report. 

“The most important decisions which have been made 
under the Commerce Court act were those of the Supreme 
Court in Procter & Gamble vs. the United States and in 
Hooker et al. vs. the United States, where it was held 
that the Commerce Court had erred in taking jurisdiction 
over orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission which 
refused any relief to shippers, because the orders merely 
denied relief to the petitioners. 

“IT recommend that the act be amended so as to pro- 
vide that the Commerce Court shall have jurisdiction to 
review all errors of law (as distinguished from questions 
of fact) in respect to orders of the Commission which 
deny relief to shippers or any other parties entitled to 
apply to it, to the same extent as they now have juris- 
diction to set aside orders granting relief. The practical 
result of the present situation is that, in general, the 
shippers have no relief against errors of law by the 
Commission, such relief being limited substantially to the 
railroads.” 
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| LEGAL DEPARTMENT | 


POPE eT ar ar ae etd ek ee ed dd ve 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau, 


In this department we shall answer simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Consignee Primarily Liable for Undercharges. 

California.—“A shipper in Georgia makes price on his 
merchandise to Pacific Coast points, f. o. b. destination. 
He described his goods, on original bill of lading, as so 
many cases of hardware, and carrier’s agent, at point of 
origin, collects through charges on that basis, as the 
Southern Classification Committee has ruled that this par- 
ticular line of merchandise is ratable as hardware, N. O. 
S. The shipper then writes his Pacific Coast customer to 
pay no additional charges, but to request delivering car- 
rier to refer the matter to point of origin for collection of 
any undercharge, The shipment is inspected at destina- 
tion, and the inspector advances the charges to basis of 
double first. Payment of undercharge is declined by the 
consignee, and the agent of the delivering carrier asks 
agent at point of origin for prepaid only way-bill to cover. 
Shipper refuses to pay any additional charges, which is 
apparently correct, as per tariffs applying on such move- 
ments. Consignee, of course, has recourse to the shipper, 


but would inquire as to who can be legally held for this 
undercharge?” 

Rules 16, 156 and 187 of Conference Rulings Bulletin 
5 substantially provide that it is the duty of the delivering 
carrier to collect the lawful rates on prepaid shipments 
and to correct any errors that may have been made by 
the agents of the initial carrier in billing or in the collec- 


tion by the initial carrier of the prepaid charges; and 
further, that the carriers must exhaust their legal remedies 
to collect undercharges. Under these rulings, and in ac- 
cordance with the common law rule that the consignee is 
prima facie the owner of the goods transported, the con- 
signee will be primarily liable for the undercharges in 
question, and the delivering line may look to the consignee 
for the payment of the same. On the other hand, the 
delivering line may elect to seek its remedy against the 
consignor instead of against the consignee. 
* * * 
Damages for Delay in Transporting Articles Intended for 
Use in Business. 


Nebraska.—‘“A question has been raised by a customer 
of ours, relative to collection of damages from the railroad 
company for delaying delivery of a car of flour in transit. 
The car was billed properly by our company to Carthage, 
Ill. Through some error in Council Bluffs, the car was 
sent to Carthage, Mo., and was in transit, before being 
delivered to Carthage, Il, about six weeks. Consignee 
discovered that the car had gone to Carthage, Mo., and 
wired relative to same. We immediately started a tracer 
after the car to hurry delivery, but it took about 30 days 
to get the car from Carthage, Mo., to Carthage, Ill. In 
the meantime the customer lost the sale of a great many 
sacks of flour, as he was depending upon this particular 
ear, and was out of the flour of this special brand for 
about 30 days. He ordered another car of flour after 
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waiting a long time for the delivery of this other car, and 
has refused the car that went to Carthage, Mo., on its 
arrival at proper destination. He has undoubtedly sus- 
tained quite a loss, but is it possible for him to collect 
damages from the railroad company under these circum- 
stances?” 

If an article is intended for use in business at destina 
tion, and the carrier unreasonably delays its transportation, 
the owner cannot recover for the loss of its use during 
the delay, or the profits which he would thereby have 
made if it had been reasonably delivered, unless he alleges 
and proves that the carrier, at the time the contract for 
its transportation was made, was informed of the special 
use to which it was to be put. Loss of profits in a business 
cannot be allowed unless the data of estimation are so 
definite and certain that they can be ascertained reason 
ably by calculation, and then the carrier must have had 
notice, either from the nature of the contract itself, or by 
explanation of the circumstances at the time the contract 
was made, that such damages would ensue from non-per- 
formance. 

Neither can the owner legally refuse to accept a ship- 
ment which has merely been delayed in transit. His 
remedy is to accept the shipment, and to sue the carrie! 
in damages, which would be computed on the basis of the 
difference between the market value when the goods should 
have arrived and the value at the time of their delay, 
with interest, and such incidental damages as naturally 
and proximately flow from the delay, such as searching 
for them, caring for them until sold, finding a market for 
them, etc. 

ok * a 

Insurance Charges by Express Companies in Addition to 
Transportation Rates. 

Texas.—‘Please advise through publication, The 
Traffic World, reference to decision of the courts on the 
insurance charge made by express companies in addition 
to their legal rate. It is my belief that this has been 
recently contested and the courts refused to enforce th« 
same, inasmuch as the express companies have been de- 
clared common carriers by an act of Congress and cannot 
limit their liability other than that prescribed by law.” 

We believe there have been some recent decisions on this 
question, both in the affirmative and the negative, but 
cannot at the present moment locate the same. We wil 
appreciate any assistance from our readers who can refer 
us to specific court decisions thereon. 


your 


* * * 


Placing Cars for Unloading in the Order of their Arriva! 
Penalty for False Billing by Carrier’s Agent. 
lowa.—‘“First: If there is no average plan arrangem< 
with the railroad company and an industry is not a 
for a few days to take care of all the cars received for 
them, is the railroad company obliged to place the oldes 
cars when ordered, or can they place cars most convenien 
for them and charge demurrage on the others until « 
venient for them to place? 

“Second: Is the railroad company responsible for t 
declines in the market and liable for the loss incurred 
a railroad agent knowingly and wilfully signs a bill 
lading dated a week or ten days earlier or later than 
time the bill was presented to him for his signature 
thereby knowingly assists the shipper in obtaining hig! 
prices for the shipment than he is entitled to? Is th 
any penalty for an act of this kind?” 

First. We infer from the phraseology of this question 
that consignee possesses a private or industrial intr 
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change track upon which he receives cars for unloading. 
Inasmuch as delivery on such tracks has constructively 
been made when cars are placed at the nearest available 
point accessible to the consignee, and the consignee so 
notified, in cases where the carrier cannot, on account of 
the act or neglect of the consignee, make delivery on such 
track, and inasmuch as demurrage must be assessed against 
all such ears held for unloading, after giving forty-eight 
hours’ free time allowance except in instances of carrier’s 
disability as provided by Rule 8 of the Uniform Demur- 
rage Code, it would appear that such charges apply to all 
cars so held, without regard to the order of their arrival, 
and that a further responsibility is not imposed upon the 
carrier to place the cars in the order of their arrival, on 
request of consignee based merely on that ground. 

Second. While at common law there might be some 
question as to whether or not the carrier’s agent could 


bind his employer by contract wrongly dated so as to 
make the carrier liable for any depreciation in market 
values of the goods transported, on the ground that the 
agent has exceeded the scope of his authority, and on the 
further ground that he has no authority to sign bills of 
lading unless the goods had been actually delivered to him, 
yet by statute law there seems to be no doubt as to the 
agent’s criminal responsibility, as well as the shipper, 
himself, for falsely dating a bill of lading, under para- 
graphs 2, 3 and 4 of section 10 of the Act to regulate com- 
merce, 

Paragraph 4 substantially provides that any shipper, or 
agent acting in his behalf, aiding or abetting any common 
carrier in unjustly discriminating in the shipper’s favor 
as against any other shipper, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall be subject to a fine not exceeding 
$5,000, or imprisonment for a term of one year, or both; 
further, such shipper, together with said common carrier, 
shall be liable in an action brought by the shipper or 
consignee discriminated against for all damages resulting 
therefrom, 

2 * + 
Section 6 of the Act, as Amended, Provides for Through 
Rates Between Rail and Water Carriers. 


New York.—‘“Will you kindly advise me if any act has 
been passed within the last session of Congress compelling 
railroad companies to establish through rates with water 
lines having direct connection with them? By this I mean 
is there such a law now in effect, or to become effective in 
the future, which will compel the railroad company to 
establish rates with an independent steamship line when 
such a demand is made upon them?” 

On Aug. 24, 1912, there was approved H. R. Bill 21969, 
entitled “An Act to Provide for the Opening, Maintenance, 
Protection and Operation of the Panama Canal and the 
Sanitation and Government of the Canal Zone,” which in 
part relates to the transportation of property from point 
to point in the United States by rail and water through 
the Panama Canal or otherwise, and section 11, paragraph 
B of which particularly provides “to establish through 
routes and maximum joint rates between and over such 
rail and water lines and to determine all the terms and 
conditions under which such lines shall be operated in 
the handling of the traffic embraced.” 


“(C) To establish maximum proportional rates by rail 
to and from the ports to which the traffic is brought, or 
from which it is taken by the water carrier, and to deter- 
Mine to what traffic and in connection with what vessels 
and upon what terms and conditions such rates shall 
apply.” 
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In the ease of Flour City Steamship Co., et al., vs. Le- 
high Valley Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C. 179, the Commission’ held 
that the carriers should be required to honor through bills 
of lading issued by the western carriers in connection 
with the Flour City Steamship Co. This view was taken, 
however, on the ground that the publication of propor- 
tional rates by the western carriers and by the Flour City 
Line was in itself evidence of a common arrangement for 
a continuous carriage, and thus constituted the Flour City 
Line a common carrier within the meaning of section 1 
of the act, and as such common carrier subject to the juris- 
diction of the Commission and capable of forming a part 
of the through route within the meaning of section 1 and 
section 15. 


PRESCRIBES TELEPHONE ACCOUNTS 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, on January 2, 
prescribed a uniform system of accounts for telephone 
companies, which is the first step toward a full assump- 
tion, by the Commission, of the control over telephone 
and telegraph companies vested in it by Congress in 
1910. The order, while not made public until January 2, 
applies to accounts from the first day of the year and 
bears date of December 10. ; 

The order divides companies required to keep ac- 
counts in accordance with the prescribed system into two 
classes. The first or class A are those having operating 
revenues of $250,000 and upward, and the second, or class 
B, those having $50,000 and not in excess of $250,000. 
Companies having smaller revenues are not required to 
keep accounts in accordance with the system prescribed 
in the order. 


The accounts are to be kept as near as may be in 
the form prescribed for railroads and steamship com- 
panies. The order forbids the companies to keep any 
accounts other than those prescribed in the order, al- 
though they are authorized to make subdivisions of ac- 
counts such as will not impair the integrity of those 
required to be kept. The accounting officers of the com- 
panies have been in close correspondence with the ac- 
counting division of the Commission, and no resistance 
is expected from the telephone companies, because the 
Supreme Court, in cases brought by the steamship com- 
panies of the great lakes, upheld the order of the Com- 
mission requiring them to keep accounts for intrastate 
as well as interst-te business, in accordance with the 
rules laid down by the Commission, which proceeds upon 
the theory that it must know all about all income and 
expense before it can discharge its duty to regulate 
interstate commerce, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS MEET. 


The twenty-first annual convention of the National 
League of Commission Merchants of the United States 
will be held in Cincinnati, at the Hotel Sinton, January 
8-10. The program includes election of officers and con- 
sideration and discussion of problems affecting the trans- 
portation and marketing of fruits, vegetables, butter, eggs, 
poultry, etc. The representation of the league extends to 
twenty-nine of the larger cities of the country. Its sessions 
are open to the public and an invitation to attend is ex- 
tended to any who may be interested, especially to produce 
growers and shippers, representatives of railroads, manu- 
facturers of produce packages and measures and weights 
officials. 
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Complaints Filed With The Commission 


No. 5348. Beekman Lumber Co. of 


Kansas City, Mo., against the Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charge 
on a shipment of yellow pine from 
Yellow Pine, La. to Cairo, Ill. 
Reparation demanded. 

No. 5367. Bradbury Marble Co. of 
St. Louis, Mo., vs. Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railway Co. 

Excessive rates on mixed carload 
shipments of marble and pipe from 
St. Louis to Oklahoma City. Rep- 
aration asked and the establiish- 
ment of maxima rates for future 
shipments. 

No. 5347. Briggs & Turivas of Chi- 
cago, Ill., against the Indiana Har- 
bor Belt Railroad Co. et al. 

Unreasonable and unjust rate on 
shipment of scrap iron from Indiana 
Harbor to Harvey, Ill. Reparation 
asked for. 


No. 5359. Chamber of Commerce of 


the city of Milwaukee against the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul et 
al. 

Excessive rates on shipments of 
grain and grain products from grain 
producing territory in Iowa, Min- 
nesota and South Dakota to Mil- 
waukee as in favor of Minneapolis, 
varying from 4c to Te on flaxseed 
and from 8c to 6%c on grains up 
to as high as 8%c and 7%c in ex- 
cess in some others. This. espe- 
cially refers to points on the line 
of the Winona & St. Paul division 
of the road. Reasonable rates asked 
for for the future. 

No. 5360. Cudahy Packing Co., South 
Omaha, against the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific et al. 

Alleges rates on soap, soap and 
washing powders to Arizona com- 
mon points in excess of the Pacific 
coast terminal rates were made un- 
just and unreasonable by the act 
of Congress, June 18, 1910. . De- 
mands reparation for all shipments 
to Arizona common points, either 
for the difference between the rates 
paid and the coast terminal rates 
or the difference between the rates 
paid and the compromise rates put 
into effect May 15, 1912. 

No. 5353. The Frey Bros. & Cooper 
L. S. C. Co. of Denver, Colo., against 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges 
on live stock from Hackberry, Ariz., 
to Denver when reconsigned to be- 
yond. Demands reparation. 

No. 5362. Hamburg-Bremer Afrika- 
Linie, Bremen, against Erie Rail- 
road Co. et al. 

Demands reparation on two ship- 
ments of mahogany from New York 
to Indianapolis, because, while the 
logs were in transit and after the 
rate had been quoted to the steam- 
ship company,, the rate was in- 
creased from 16c to 22c per 100. 


No. 6350. Haverhill Box Board Co. 
of Haverhill, Mass., against the 
Boston & Albany Railroad Co. et 
al. 

Unreasonable, unjust, unduly dis- 
criminatory and unduly prejudicial 
rates on shipments of boxboard and 


scrap paper, between Windham, N. 
H., and Boston, Mass., by reason 
of the absence of through rates and 
the failure to absorb’ switching 
charges. Maxima rates asked for. 


No. 5364. Kansas City Millers’ Club, 


Board of Trade of Kansas City, vs. 
Kansas City Southern et al. 
Against the recent reduction of 
the rates on wheat from Kansas 
City to the Gulf ports for export 
without a corresponding reduction 
in the rates on flour, thereby cre- 
ating a differential of 4c against 
the flour rate, which is claimed to 
be unjust and unlawful and unduly 
prejudicial and disadvantageous. 
Hearing and investigation asked 
for, and the establishment for a 
period of not less than two years 
of reasonable, just and non-discrimi- 
natory rates on export flour, C. L. 


No. 5356. Louisville Cement Co., 


Louisville, Ky., vs. Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co. et al. 
Demands reparation of $1,930 on 
coal shipped from Jellico, Tenn., 
and Woodbine, Ky., to complainant’s 
plant at Speeds, Ind., and on which 
defendant collected $1.10 per ton, 
which rate it is admitted was estab- 
lished through a typographical error. 


No. 5366. Geo. L. Mesker & Co. of 


Evansville, Ind., vs. Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. et al. 

Excessive, unjust, unreasonable and 
discriminatory rates on a shipment 
of steel beams, etc., from Evans- 
ville, Ind., to Magnolia, Ark., and 
unreasonable loading rules. Hear- 
ing and investigation asked for, just 
and reasonable rates and just and 
reasonable loading rules to be ap- 
plied to large or bulky articles and 
reparation. 


No. 5349. Moore Hardware & Iron 


Co. of Denver, Colo., against the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railway et al. 

Excessive, unjust, unreasonable 
and discriminatory rates for the 
transportation of blacksmith coal 
from Conemaugh, Pa., to Denver, 
Colo, Ask for the fixing of a rea- 
sonable and just rate and repara- 
tion. 


No. 5358. Morris Fork Coal Co. of 


Turner, W. Va., against Coal & Coke 
Railway Co. 

Alleges unjust and jllegal allot- 
ment of cars to the Davis Colliery 
Co., stock of which, complainant 
says, is wholly owned by defendant. 
Demands reparation of $30,000, and 
the fixing of just and reasonable 
car distribution rules. : 


No. 5355. National Lumber Export- 


ers’ Association, Baltimore, against 
the Southern Railway et al. 
Against changes in the regulations 
and practices with reference to the 
issuance of through bills of lading 
and restrictions, division of terri- 
tory among the railroads and a fail- 
ure to exchange bills of lading be- 
tween the carriers of one territory 
with those of the other territorial 
groups and demands on steamship 
lines to assume demurrage changes, 
which the latter have refused to do, 
with the result that no through 





bills of lading are issued for export 
shipments of lumber, staves and 
other forest products moving 
through New Orleans, for export. 
Alleged that such regulations are 
unjust and unreasonable, and that 
the rules and regulations formerly 
in effect should be retained. Hear- 
ing and investigation asked for and 
the order which will permit the 
issuance of through bills of lading 
for future export shipments, to be 
followed by request for reparation. 


No. 5365. The C. A. Smurthwaite Grain 


& Milling Co. of Ogden, Utah, vs. 
Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. et 
al. 

Against the maintenance of lower 
rates on wheat from Utah and 
Idaho points to New Orleans than 
are maintained concurrently to Gal- 
veston, giving the former city an 
undue and unreasonable preference. 
The rates to Galveston are said to 
be unjust, unduly discriminatory, 
prejudicial and unlawful. Ask for 
the establishment of reasonable and 
just rates and reparation of $1,- 
136.63. 


No. 5363. ‘Traffic Association of St. 


Louis Coffee Importers against IIli- 
nois Central et al. 

Excessive, unjust and unreason- 
able rates from New Orleans to St. 
Louis. Just and reasonable rates 
asked for and reparation. 


No. 5352. The Volco Manufacturing 


Co. of Wichita, Kan., against the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates for 
the transportation of cleansing com- 
pound between Wichita and Kansas 
City, Omaha, Chicago, St. Louis and 
East St. Louis, on the one hand, and 
Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex. Just 
and reasonable rates asked for. 


No. 5357. Western Grain Co. of Bir 


mingham, Ala., against Eastern 
Railway Co. of New Mexico et al. 
Demands return of 27 days’ dé 
murrage assessed on carload ship 
ment of alfalfa shipped from Green 
field, N. M., to Birmingham, imposed 
without notice of arrival of car. 


No. 5351. The White Oak Coal Co. 


against the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad Co. et al. 

Excessive rates on shipments of 
coal from the Kanawha district ¢ 
Newport News, for shipment be- 
yond, owing to excessive minimum 
weights. The minimum having 
since been lowered by defendant, 
reparation is asked on 21 cars tht 
moved during the time the excess 
minimum weight provision was 
effect. 


No. 5369. The Milburn Wagon C 


Toledo, O., against Ann Arbor R 
road et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates 
vehicles from Toledo to all states 
west of the Mississippi, to Illino 
Wisconsin and to Mexico, by reason 
of the fact that there are compar:- 
tively few through routes and jo 
rates. Complainant alleges that | 
carriers discriminate in favor 
wagon makers at Chicago, Milw®.- 
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kee, Racine and certain points in 
Louisville, Cincinnati and St. Louis 
territories by forcing it to pay the 
sum of the locals or a combination 
of high proportionals, while their 
competitors have joint rates. De- 
mands reasonable through rates 
based on a reasonable classification 
to all points to which through rates 
are applied from Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and Racine. 

5342. Williams & Shelton Co, et al., of 
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Charlotte, N. C., against the Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad Co. et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on 
cotton pants, overalls, drawers and 
shirts from Baltimore to Charlotte, 
N.C. Reparation demanded and the 
establishment of just and reasonable 
rates. 

No. 5361. Clark Coal & Coke Co. of 
Peoria, Ill, against the Chicago, 
Terre Haute & Southeastern et al. 

Demands reparation on carload of 
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bituminous coal shipped from St. 
Clair, Ind., to Marshalltown, Ia. 

No. 5368. Enterprise Manufacturing 
Co. of Roek Hill, S. C., against South- 
ern Railway Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on 
jute bagging from Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina points 
to Georgia:and: Alabama in general, 
but specifically from Rock Hill, 
S. C., to Rome, Ga. Demands rea- 
sonable rates and reparation. 








Docket of The Commission 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked 
with an asterisk (*) are new and 
have not been carried in the publica- 
tion during the preceding week. 

Jan. 3—Hearing at Washington, D. C., 
before Commissioner Harlan: 

*Case No. 4181—In the matter of 

allowances to terminal railroads. 
Jan, 6, 1913—Hearing at St. Louis, Mo., 

before ‘%pecial Examiner Gibso.. 

Fourth Section Application No. 
2138. 

Case No. 5245—Macon Mercan- 
tile Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. Co. 

I. & S. No. 175—Advances on 
asphalt and asphaltum from points 
in Kansas to St. Louis, Mo., and 
other points. 

Case No. 5319—Gondie Neale 
Glass Co. vs, St. L. S. W. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

Jan. 8, 1913—Argument at Washing- 

ton, D. C.: 

I. & S. No. 104—Advances on 
coal from mines on the Stony Fork 
branch of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad to various destina- 
tions. 

Case No. 4640—Nay Bros. et al. 
vs. Yazoo & M. V. R. R. Co. et al. 

Case No. 4797—Motorcycle Mfrs. 
Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 

Jan. 8, 1913—Hearing at Kansas City, 

Mo., before Special Examiner Gib- 

son: 

Case No. 5058—Miller, Walter, vs. 
Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 

Case No. 5197—Foster Lumber 
Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5201—Leavitt Land & 
Lumber Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & Sou. 
Ry. Co. 

Case No. 5229—Dodd, C. W., vs. 
Tex. & Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5230—Mansfield Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. vs. Tex. & Pac. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
oot Ourth Section Application Nc. 
623. 

Jan. 9, 1913—Argument at Washing- 

ton, D. C.: 

I. & S. No. 92—Advances on soft 
coal from Illinois mines to Clinton, 
on other points on C. B. & Q. 

I. & S. No. 149—Advances on 
coal from Hillsboro and other points 
in Illinois to Davenport, Ia., and 
other destinations in Illinois and 
Iowa, 

Case No. 4975—Retail Merchants’ 
Assnn. of Montana et al. vs. Nor Pac. 
Ry. Co. 


Jan. 9, 1913—Hearing at Kansas City, 





Mo., before Special Examiner Gib- 
son: 

Case No. 5237—Kansas_ City 
Breweries Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 
Co. 

Case No. 5277—Baker Lockwood 
Mfg. Co. vs. Houston & Tex. Cent. 
R. R. Co. et al. 


Jan. 10, 19183—Argument at Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

I. & S. No. 112—Advances in 
class rates from points in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York to St. Paul, 
Minn., and other destinations. 


I. & S. No. 130—Advances in 
class and commodity rates from 
points in Trunk Line and Central 
Freight Assn. territory to Minneap- 
Olis, Minn., and other points via 
rail and lake. 

Case No. 5124—Blakely Southern 
R. R. Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 

Case No. 4274—New Pittsburgh- 
Coal Co. vs. Hocking V. Ry. Co. 


Jan, 10, 1913—Hearing at Washington, 
D. C., before Special Examiner J. 
Edgar Smith: 

Case No. 5187—S. T. J. Price et 
al. vs. Wash. & Old Dom. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

Jan. 11, 1913—Argument at Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

Case. No. 4815—Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. 

Case No. 4922—Dunlevie Lumber 
Go. vs. A. C. lL. RB. BR. Co. 

Case No. 5034—Carpenter, J. S., 
vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 

Case No. 5045—Robinson Land & 
Lumber Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. Co. 

Jan. 13, 1913—Hearing at Topeka, 
Kan., before Special Examiner Gib- 
son: 

Case No. 5246—Ewing Coal Co. 
vs. Ark. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 


Jan. 13, 1913—Hearing at Washington, 
D. C., before Special Examiner 
Gerry: 

Case No. 4606—Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. et al. vs. P. & L. E. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

Case No. 4608—Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. et al. vs. L. S. & M. S. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

Jan, 13, 1913—Hearing at Washington, 
D. C., before Special Examiner 
Thurtell, fourth floor, American 
Bank building. 

Fourth Section Application No. 
7776. 

Jan. 14, 1913—Hearing at Wichita, 
Kan., before Special Examiner Gib- 
son: 


Case No. 4182—Sheridan Ploughe 
vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

Case No. 4484—Sheridan Ploughe 
vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 


Case No. 4904—Boyle Commis- 
sion Co. vs. West. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5193—American Ware- 
house Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

Case No. 5271—Kansas Chemical 
Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

Fourth Section Application No; 
349. 

Jan. 15, 19183—Argument at Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

I. & S. No. 124—Advances in rates 
for the transportation of linseed oil 
from St. Paul; ' Minn., and other 
points to Chicago, Ill., Kansas City, 
Mo., and other points. 

Case No. 5096—William H. Suf- 
fern Grain Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

Case No. 4604—Traffic Bureau of 
Nashville, Tenn., vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Co, et al. 

Jan. 16, 1913—Hearing at Amarillo, 
Tex., before Special Examiner Gib- 
son: 

Case No. 5031—Gisco, C., vs. C. 
R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5131—Chalmers, D. M., 
vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


Jan. 16, 1913—Argument at Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

Case No. 4941—News-Times Pub- 
lishing Co. vs. A. T. & S. fF. Ry. 
Co. et al. 

Case No. 4948—Hirsch & Sons 
Iron & Rail Co. vs. Washington, 
Baltimore & Annapolis Elec. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

Case No. 5051—Security Ware- 
house & Elevator Co. vs. C. & A. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5111—Davis Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
et al. , 

Jan. 17, 1913—Argument at Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

I. & S. No. 122—In the matter 
of the investigation and suspension 
of certain new rules and regulations 
restricting the dimensions of trunks 
and other articles handled as bag- 
gage by carriers operating through- 
out the United States. 

Case No. 4701—Oklahoma Traffic 
Assn, vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. © 

Case No. 4636—Corporation Com- 
mission of Oklahoma vs. Arkansas, 
Oklahoma & Western R. R. Co. et al. 
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Colo., before, Special Examiner Gib- 
son: 


Case No. 5017—McLean, E. J., vs. 
D. & R. G. R. R. Co. et al. 


Case No. 3151—Manufacturers’ 


Ry. Co. et al. vs. St. L. I. M. & So. 
Ry. Co. et al. 


Jan. 20, 1913—Hearing at Chicago, 


Jan. 18, 1913—Hearing at Denver, 
Colo., before Special Examiner Gib- 
son: 

Case No. 4934—Colorado Moline 


Plow Co, vs. C. R. I. & P, Ry. Co. 
et al. 

Case No. 4957—Davis & Shaw 
Furniture Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
Co. et al. 

Case No. 5076—C. S. Morey Mer- 
cantile Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 

Fourth Section Application No. 
964 


Ill., before Commissioner Prouty: 

Case No. 2713—Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Assn, et al. vs. 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau et 
al. 

Case No. 732—Cattle Raisers’ 
Assn, of Texas vs. M. K. & T. Ry. 
Co, et al. 


Case No. 5021—-Munro Mercan- 
tile Co. vs. Colo. Mid. Ry. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5068—Winters Metallic 
Paint Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

Case No. 5084—J. L. Norvell 
Mercantile Co. vs. Denver No. W. 


Case No, 5284—Frank Bond et al, 
vs, B. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5304—Stanard Phar- 
macal Co. vs, C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

Jan. 18, 1913—Argument at Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Jan. 20, 


RECOVERY OF UNDERCHARGES 


An interesting decision involving the jurisdiction of 
the federal courts in the recovery of undercharges on 
interstate shipments was rendered on December 24 by 
United States District Judge John C. Pollock for the 
District of Kansas, in an action brought by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway against M. L. Kinkade. 
The action appears to be the pioneer decision on the 
question involved. The facts and the basis of the deci- 
sion are clearly set forth in the following memorandum 
of decision on a motion to dismiss for want of jurisdiction: 

“The facts are that the plaintiff, a corporate citizen 
of this state, brought this action in this court against 
defendant, a citizen of this state, to recover the sum of 
$143.71, same being the difference between the amount 
of $267.37 heretofore received by plaintiff from defendant 
for the shipment of two cars of emigrant goods carried 
by plaintiff and other railway companies from the city 
of Indianapolis in the state of Indiana to the town of 
Holcomb in this state, and the regularly established and 
published tariff rdte of $411.08, chargeable for the per- 
formance of such service under the provisions of the 
interstate commerce act. Defendant moves to dismiss 
the case against him for want of jurisdiction in this court. 

Section 24 of the new Judicial Code, regardless of 
the amount in controversy, provides: 

“This court shall have jurisdiction of all suits and 
proceedings arising under any law regulating commerce, 
except those suits and proceedings exclusive jurisdiction 
of which has been conferred upon the Commerce Court.’ 

“Exclusive jurisdiction of the controversy here pre- 
sented has not been by law conferred upon the Commerce 
Court nor is such contention made by defendant. Thé 
Only question presented by the motion is, does this action 
arise under the provision of any law of the United States 
regulating commerce between the states? In the absence 
of what is known as the interstate commerce act, the 
parties would have been free to make any contract they 
might desire covering the shipment of the emigrant goods 
of defendant, and such contract when made would have 
been binding and enforcible. No amount in exeess of 
that stipulated in the contract would have been chargeable 
or collectible. However, the price to be paid for the 
performance of such service as is involved in this case 
is no longer a matter of private contract between the 
parties, but both the shipper and the carrier are alike 
bound by the established and published tariff rate made 
under the commerce act. No other amount may be law- 


Jan. 20—Hearing at Chicago, IIl., be- 
fore Chairman Prouty. 
I. & S. No. 191—Advances on cot- 
tonseed from points in Oklahoma to 
Little Rock, Ark. 


1913—Hearing at Denver, 


& Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5178—Colorado Port- 
land Cement Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

Case No. 5228—Portland Gold 
Mining Co. vs. Pere M. R. R. Co. 
et al. 


fully either charged, received or paid. If a greater amount 


is charged and received the shipper may recover the 
excess. If a less amount for any reason is paid by the 
shipper or received by the carrier, the difference between 
such amount and the legally established tariff rate may 
by the carrier be recovered from the shipper. In other 
words, the rate of carriage by law established, and not 
the acts or contract of the parties, must control. Texas 
& Pacific Railway Co. vs. Mugg, 202 U. S., 252; Texas 
& Pacific Railway Co. vs. Abilene Cotton Oil Co., 204 
U. S., 426; Texas & Pacific Railway Co. vs. Cisco Oil Co., 
204 U. S., 409; Kansas City So. Ry. vs. Albers Comm. 
Co., 223 U. S., 573; Robinson vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 226 
U. S. 506; Carson Lumber Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. 
Co., 198 Fed., 315. 

“As the duty of the plaintiff to charge and collect 
the regularly established and published rate in this 
action from defendant, and the corresponding obligation 
of the defendant to pay the same, regardless of any 
understanding, agreement or other act of the parties 
arises out of the provisions of the interstate commerce 
act and not from any contract between the parties, this 
court has jurisdiction and the motion to dismiss must 
be overruled and denied.” 

The railway company was represented by William R 
Smith, its solicitor for Kansas, and his assistant, A. A 
Scott, both of Topeka, and the defendant by McGill, Blood 
& McCormick of Wichita. 


ENDORSE COMMISSIONER CLARK 


The Traffic Club of Chicago, recognizing the fa 
minded attitude of Edgar E. Clark in all matters that 
have come before him as a member of the Interstat: 
Commerce Commission and the ability he has displaye 
in that office, and deploring the unfortunate position 
which the unusual condition of political affairs, so far 
as the Senate is concerned, has placed him, has addressed 
the following letter to the President of the United Stat 
His Excellency, Dec, 24, 1912 

The President of the United States, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir:—The board of directors and governors of 1 
Traffic Club of Chicago, Il., at a special meeting ther: 
unanimously adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas, The Traffic Club of Chicago is a volunt:'y 
association, the membership composed of representati\<s 
of the shipping public and representatives of carriers, al 
equally divided, to the number of nearly one thousand; 2d 
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ollect 
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irties American Kron Scales in New York Central Terminal, Thirty-third Street and Tenth Avenue, New York City. 


"this WOULD YOU CALL The bulk and tonnage 
uy A THREE-STORY WAREHOUSE &sujpments is rapidly in- 
im R PR ACTIC AL? The same old warehouse 


A. A 
Blood will have to take care of them without increase in size. 


_ Capacity of many warehouses is being strained now, and the congestion leads to de- 
lays in movement, errors, and other sources of loss and inconvenience. 


THE WEAK POINT IS THE BEAM SCALE. 


It is just as impractical to continue to use a beam scale as to try to reduce congestion 
by running the warehouse up in the air. The sole result is to increase handling cost. 

The modern way is to cut out the faults of old weighing methods by replacing their 
cause with a modern machine designed to obtain maximum warehouse efficiency. ; 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, find and state that their Kron scale, recently in- 
Stalled, reduces errors made with the old beam scale by 25% in number and the errors in 
pounds were 60% less with the dial scale. 

Write for list of some of the principal users and printed report on 

COMPARATIVE DATA ON WEIGHING EFFICIENCY 





Any make of dormant warehouse scale can be made 
automatic by installing a KRON dial attachment. 


SPENCER OTIS COMPANY 


Railway Exchange 
ST. LOUIS CHICAGO DETROIT 
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Whereas, The Traffic Club of Chicago and its mem- 
bers, as well as the public at large, are vitally interested 
in the maintaining of the high standard of efficiency of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, are familiar ,with 
the work of that Commission, appreciating that trans- 
portation is fundamental in the affairs of the people 
of the United States, and understanding the necessity 
of practical and experienced men to handle the broad 
national matters that are involved in the administration 
of the interstate commerce act; and 

Whereas, It has come to the knowledge of The Traf- 
fic Club of Chicago and its members that.the term of 
the Hon. Edgar E. Clark, now a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, will expire with the calendar year, 
and having knowledge of the experience, efficiency and 
high order of ability of that gentleman; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we do hereby earnestly request the 
reappointment and confirmation of the Hon. Edgar E. 
Clark as a member of said Interstate Commerce Com- 

Respectfully, 

Respectfully, 
F. B. Montgomery, President. 
Guy S. McCabe, Secretary. 


mission. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE MEETING. 


At the meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, held in Chicago on November 14, with President 
Belleville in the chair, the matter of Bills of Lading was 
passed with little discussion and the action of the League 
finally resulted in the passage of a resolution repeating 
the action which had been taken at a previous meeting, 
that is, favoring the support of the Pomerene senate bill. 
A full report of the meeting appeared in The Traffic World. 


GAS RATE FOR BOILER CONSUMPTION. 


A report has gained credence in some quarters that 
the Kansas commission has issued some kind of an order 
relative to rates for gas for boiler consumers, In re- 
sponse to an inquiry, W. C. Grice, secretary of the Com- 
mission, wrote to Public Service Regulation on November 
11 that this matter has not been before the Commission 
in any formal way. There was a conference held at To- 
peka last summer in which this question was discussed 
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Weigh ALL Your L. C. L. Freight 
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by representatives from Oklahoma, Kansas and Kansas 
City, Mo. No order has been issued in the matter. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


Wanted—Situation by a man 39 years of age; expe- 
rienced in railroad work and general office work with 
manufacturing concern. Seventeen years as TRAFFIC 
MANAGER, -credit man, etc., for large manufacturing 
concern doing both domestic and foreign business. Ad- 
dress F-61, THe Trarric Worxp, Chicago, II. 





















FACTORY SITE 


FOR SALE 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(235,000 Population) 
































Near N. Y. Central and Genesee River, 
within easy walk of workers’ homes. 







Send for maps and details about sites 
of all sizes, also buildings ready. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


EVERYTHING IN ROCHESTER REALTY 





We build the most durable and accurate Quick-Weighing Dial in existence. 
It is the most solidly and carefully constructed, has the most legible dial, and 
will maintain a high degree of accuracy longer than any other. 


This is because of the fact that it is a spring controlled attachment for a BEAM 
SCALE, the most reliable weighing device ever invented. 


ASK US FOR PARTICULARS 


Streeter-Amet Weighing and Recording Co. 


Makers of Automatic Weighing Devices - 


Established 1886 
CHICAGO 
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The Traffic World’s 


Free Commercial Service 


The Traffic World has 


been impressed with the dif- 
ficulties which confront the man 
called upon to make an investiga- 
tion of technical problems involv- 
ing the possible purchase of equip- 
ment or supplies which will add to 
the efficiency of the traffic or 
transportation department. 


It often happens that some one 
firm may have just the device, or 
information needed, but through 
being unknown to the person ma 
ing the search, his inquiries will 
never receive a satisfactory answer. 


The Short Haul Department will 
answer many such questions as 
naturally arise. The advertising 
pages will answer others. But we 


are now prepared to supply the 


demand for 


A Broader Service--Free 


The Traffic World will endeavor 
to put any person who places an 
inquiry with this department, under 
his business letterhead, in touch 
with individuals or firms best able 
to answer questions on the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Motor Truck Transportation 

Freight Handling Appliances and Methods 
Packing Materials and Methods 

Location of Industries 

Handling of Export Shipments, 


Warehousing, Forwarding and Customs Brokerage 
Office Equipment and Methods; 


This service will be conducted promptly, 
along broad lines, and absolutely without 


bias of any sort. Simply address an inquiry 


to The Traffic World, which is the natural 
clearing house for information on these sub- 
jects, and let us do the searching. 


Sg. sss 


TRAFFIC WORLD 















NE Ww JOB S 
NOW OPEN 





Earn from $35 to $100 Weekly as a 


TRAFFIC 
MANAGER 


Modern toemqastiation | is a jungle of seten @ nd rates calling ba 
specialists who, like the have expert 

edge of = trails oe traffic. How be Sead shipments “ ao 
shortes quien and quickest deliveries and how to 

goods to Sa lowest rates are two vital factors in business 
competition. The man who knows how is so valuable to 

ployer that he commands respect and big remuneration. 


Big Salaries Paid to Traffic Managers 


Expert traffic managers command from $2,500 to $25,000 a year. 
Why not prepare yourself to fill one of these lucrative positions? 


New and Uncrowded Profession 


There are half a million LARG pd SHIPPERS in the United States. Fractical- 
ne of them need rt n, i 


recog 
interstate comm-rce regulations. The demand for trained and effic tent ‘tu af- 
fic men is m. reate: ° There's sroom for 


Study Traffic and Interstate Commerce 


Decide n Our Interstate Commerce Course en 

ables you nt aa i at HOME: wines leaving your -— eup> tion or sacrific ing 

present income, a o become thoroughly versed and seetaens in ee ae- 
i 5 te comme: 


FREE. PORTFOLIO "oie. wane below and mail at once, Fp we 

will send ‘on FRE! . Postpaid, a handsome port- 
folio outs complete information easement ng the opportunities ans © re- 
quirements of this attractive pro caution. Get posted at once. Clip coupon. 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1710, cuicaco 


FREE: coupon. 


PORTFOLIO ! ‘Sa! pen we 


I am interested in the new profession— 


me neers »t. Pl ase send me on in- 
forn d Traffic Book, » free of alll oo 


Name 


a Oce cupatic . eee ire 2 tlie 
Write Address on the Siesta Plainly 
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Copper Can Stand High Rate 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on December 
27 decreed that the differential on refined copper from 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan shall be not less than 
10 cents per 100 over Detroit. At present it is but 3 
cents. At the same time it decided that the all-rail rate 
from Detroit to New York of 32% cents.is not unrea- 
sonable. 

The order is that, not later than March. 1, the car- 
riers, particularly the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, 
the principal defendant, on not less than five. days’ no- 
tice publish rates to New York which shall be. not less 
than 10 cents higher than.the rate to Detroit. The Com- 
mission, speaking through Commissioner Meyer, specifi- 
cally said it could not.condemn the 3214-cent rate as uB: 
reasonable because of the poor financial condition of the 
Mineral Range and the Copper Range railroads, and be- 
cause refined copper is a commodity of great value, which 
can bear a higher rate, 

If assertions made at the hearing are true, then this 
order increasing the differential between Detroit and New 
York will work a revolution in the copper trade and com- 
pel a readjustment of the market, which is now New 
York, all quotations being made New York plus the rate 
to point of consumption. If the market is not reorgan- 
ized, Detroit will become a big competitor of New York 
for all the middle West, 

In his report on the complaint which was made by 
the Michigan Copper & Brass Mills and the Detroit Cop- 
per & Brass Rolling Mills, Commissioner Meyer points 
out that the eastern copper manufacturers are given the 
advantage of their geographical proximity to the eastern 
refiners, while the Detroit manufacturers are denied the 


John A. Droege’s new book is ready 


Freight Terminals and Trains 


It gives the latest material for a wide group of railroad men. 

For engineers who plan, build and maintain. 

For officers who operate the various plants. 

For the agent vwrhose responsibilities and methods are im- 
portant. 

For the yardmaster, trainmaster, and manager, and the be- 
ginner, it presents a vast amount ‘of practical material. 

-. superintendent, the Providence Division, N. Y., & H. 
R. Co., Mr. Droege has been able to get information of 
the Right kind. 

His book is not full of general statements. 
comparisons—conclusions. 

This big volume includes not only a revision of “Yards and 
Terminals,’’ but a great mass of new material. The feeme and 
treatment were broadened—in fact, it is a new book. 

It covers design and operation with practical data on methods, 
equipment, records, apparatus, etc., etc. 


CONTENTS 
Water Front Terminals. 


It gives facts— 


The Terminal’ Problem. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Terms and Definitions. 
Genera] Requirements of Ter- 
minal Design 
Track Contraction and Main- 
tenance Details. 
Classification Yards. 
Operation of Yards. 
e Yardmaster. 
Loading Care and Discipline. 


Making Up Pp "Trains. 

Time eight Service. 
Team Delivery Yards. 
Live Stock Handling. 
Weighing Freight. 
Records and Statistics. 


465 pages, 6 x 9, 
postpaid. 


Coal Piers and a. e Plants. 

Ore and Lumber 

Grain Elevators, 

Freight Houses. 

British Freight Service. 

Transfer Stations, 

Mechanical Handling of 
Freight. 

The Freight ent. 

Operations of ight Houses. 

Refrigerating, Ventilating and 
Heating. 

The Engine House, 

Engine Cooling Plants. 

Ash and Sand Plants. 

The Engine House Foreman. 


208 illustrations, $5.00 (218.) net, 
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advantage their proximity to the Upper Peninsula should 
give them. 

For instance, when lake copper is 17 cents in New 


York, electrolytic will be 16.87, which, plus the freight 
rate, makes electrolytic in Detroit 17.03, while the Upper 


Peninsula copper is 17 cents to the eastern consumer, 
and the lake copper is 16.90 to the Detroit consumer. 


DEATH OF ROSWELL MILLER. 


Roswell Miller, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, died at 
his home in New York on January 3. Mr. Miller was 
general superintendent of the Cairo and Vincennes Rail- 
road until 1882, general manager of the St. aul in 1885, 
president in 1888, and chairman since 1899. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


COLORADO BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Former member of the Department of Justice ae 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


Commerce 
a Specialty 


interstate Litigation 


Sell The OIL TRADE 


Some 1,100 Independent Oil Jobbers and 
Refiners and nearly 10,000 Oil Producers 
this country are Constantly in the market for 


Steel Tanks Tank Cars 
Pipe Boilers 
Hose Steam and 
Hose Couplings Gas Engines 
Belting Chemicals 


, «You can reach this big and, growing market 
ONLY through ; 


The National Petroleum News 


Representing Independent Oil Men 
Rose Building Cleveland, Ohio 


Employ it as YOUR Salesman. Write Us. 
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Directory of Attorneys 


sae. Practicing before the Interstate Commerce 
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irectors 
died at 
eee Charles Conradis H. R. Small 
2s Rail- Practices before the 
in 1885, Interstate Commerce Commission Practices before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
; 418-430 South Market St., Chicago i : 3 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 1605-14 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 










John B. Daish 
Interstate Commerce cases only Belt & Graves 






1410 Security Trust Bldg., Chicago Attorneys at Law; practice before Interstate Com- 


602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. merce Commission and all Courts 


810-814 Times Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
>@ as 








Walter E. Mc Cornack 


ion Formerly attorney for Interstate Commerce Commis- 
: . . 
sion; Counselor at Law 


Suite 956 First National Bank Bldg., 


Chicago, Ill. Wade H. Ellis 








Interstate Commerce Commission cases 


504-512 Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





a 





James A. Wagoner 


Specializing Interstate Commerce Cases 
1807 City Hall Square Bldg., Chicago, III. 





Arthur B. Hayes 


Attorney at Law; former member of the Depart- 
ment of Justice as Solicitor of Internal Revenue; 


Interstate Commerce litigation a specialty. 
Cc. D. Chamberlin Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Attorney at Law, Commerce Counsel for the 


National Petroleum Association 
Rose Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Littleford, James, Ballard & Frost 
Richard J. Donovan Mr. E. E. Williamson associated on traffic matters 


Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and trials 1002-3-4-5 First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


of cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission -6-7-8 Westory Bld Washi oO 
i specialty; Experts on railroad tariffs furnished; ne * aerpaetziidee’, 
Correspondence invited. 


170 Broadway, New York 4 








Jean Paul Muller 


Emerson Bentley Formerly with I C. C. and Dept. of Justice as 
Attorney at Law: Special attention to commerce Expert Acct, and Spel. Asst. U~. s. Atty. Specialty: 
practice before the Interstate Commerce Commission Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost of Service 
and Railroad Commission of Louisiana. Tests and Comparisons in Interstate and Intrastate 
224 First National Bank Bldg., Shreveport, La. Rate Litigation. 





Corcoran Blidg., Washington, D. C. 





THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this is an important subject 


and are reaching out for such trade. 


A competent Forwarding Agent can be 
of material assistance to manufacturers. 


We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all places abroad and shall 
gladly answer inquiries respecting Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., 


Chicago, New York, London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer 


Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, 
Warehousemen, : Custom House Brokers, etc. 





Huguenot Express Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


624 West Thirty-sixth St. Prone 839 Greeley. For- 
warders, truckmen for all lines: bulk shipments from 
out of town a specialty; up-to-date facilities for storage 
and distribution. 


Judson Freight Forwarding. Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


443 Marquette Bldg. Carload distribution to al) rail- 
reads at Chicago without teams; L. C. L. shipments of 
machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal 
western and Pacific Coast points. 


The Reading Truck Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Sixth and Congress Sts. Authorized cartage agents 
for the Wabash and Canadian Pacific railways and for 
the Anchor Line steamers. Specia] attention given to 
distribution of carload freight for two or more parties. 
Merchandise delivered as ordered. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


350-356 Seneca St. “Unsurpassed facilities” for stor 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOVISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 


Ashley Warehouse Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Bonded and general storage. Drayage facilities. Cars 
promptly handled. Custom house entries attended tea. 
Insurance, 18c. Track connections. 


We Will Take Care gf Your Binding 


DON’T RISK LOSS OF VALUABLE BACK NUMBERS 
of The Traffic World 


They may never be missed until you need one on 
the instant for reference in some matter involving a 
considerable amount of money. The expense of 
binding .a complete volume is a trifle compared to 
the value of the time saved in reference over the 
waste of handling a pile of loose numbers. 


Uniformity of bindings is always very desirable, 
and the best way to obtain it is to simply send your 
complete file back to The Traffic World every year 
and get the regular binding. You get good quality 


of binding at a reasonable price, because your order 

gets the advantage of being one of many for the 

same kind of work. Costs are as follows: 

Binding The Traffic World, complete set for 
one year, including tariff section, four vol- 


ee > 


Binding The Traffic World, complete set for | 
one year, tariff section omitted, two volumes. 2.50 


iT 
Li 


We pay no transportation charges. Forward y 
papers early and take advantage of quantity pric«s. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, 418 South Market St., CHICAGO 
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LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


National Implement and Vehicle Associa- 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
Proper legislation where deemed neces- 
Sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 
Membership—Those eligible as mem- 
bers are traffic directors, managers, 
commissioners or other officials in 
charge of traffic of industrial or com- 
mercial organizations and traffic officers 
of representative shipping concerns in 
the United States. 


Officers. 
J. M. Belleville, President, 
G. F. A., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. G. Wilson, Vice-President, 
Comm’r, Transportation Bureau of 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. 
Oscar F. Bell, Secretary-Treasurer, 
T. M. Crane Co., 1214 So. Canal Street, 

Chicago, Ill. 





Fairbanks High Capacity Track Scales 


Without doubt the world’s finest 
weighing machine. 


Design 
Built by > hala Scale Builders. 


Capable of the most accurate 
service under the severest traffic con- 
ditions. 

Wide pits, giving access to all 
parts of weighing mechanism. 


Solid deck, protecting pits from 
dirt, etc. 


All parts interchangeable. 
New dead rail system permitting continuous use of track while scale is under repair. 


Equipped With Fairbanks Type Registering Beam 


affords protection from mistakes in reading the scale beam or writing down weights. 


The use of the Type Registering Beam largely eliminates the losses accruing from under- 
weights and complaints regarding overweights. 


| Write for descriptive folder No. 1888 YA 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 





tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Traf. Mgr., 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Sterling 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association. 
In charge of traffic industries located 
at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill 


Te Be RAMWPOMOS. ook csviccéudanas President 
W. PB. BeOWBOR, 0. .ccccs 558 Vice-President 
. 9 ee Secretary-Treasurer 
We Wh TMOG: cccseci scwcd Traffic Manager 


MINNESOTA, 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Assocla- 
tion. H. 8. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI, 
Business Men’s League. P. W. Coyle, 
Comm’r, 614 Bank of Commerce Bidg., 
St. Louis, 


TENNESSEE, 

The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


National Federation of Traffic and Trans- 
Se Clubs. J. V. Zartman, Pres.; 
Carl Landes, Secy. 

The ohanean Transportation Association. 
Ray F. Clark, Pres.; H MacNiven, 


Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New York. A. F. 
Mack, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 

The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. 
W. Colby, 

The Traffic Club of ee F. B. —— 
gomery, uy S. McCabe, 

The Traffic Club of a= . T. 
Jackson, Pres.; G. ay 
The Traffic Club Pd Philadelphia. ‘ 

Bedford, Cc. 


Secy. 








900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


ed by competent engineers; 


The Traffic Club of St. povie Clarence 
H. Howard, Pres. ; ersen, Secy.- 


Treas, 


The Traffic Club S Pittsburgh. J. T. 
Johnston, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 


The 7 ae aati, Club of indianapolis 
L. L. Fellows, Pres.; L. E. Stone, 
The Traffic Club of New olen’ Boston. 


x E. Byrnes, Pres.; Cc. Brown, 

ecy. 

The Transportation Club of Cincinnati. 
S Cc. Spaulding, Pres.; W. C. Hull, 
ecy. 

The Transportation Club of Louisville. L. 
J. Irwin, Pres.; Fred H. Behring, 


The Transportation Club of Toledo. L. Gg. 
Macomber, Pres.; J. 8. Marks, Secy. 
J. R. Jones, 


The ee Club of St. Paul. 
Pres.; A. L. Bowker, Secy. 

The Traffic Club “. Newark. John T. 
Rogers, Pres.; J. R. Cooke, Secy. 


The Traffic Club of Seattle. F. W. 
Parker, Pres.; F. R. Hanlon, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
L. M. White, R. H 


) ey, : 


Trans ortatien Club of San Francisco, J. 
aa urgin, Pres.; Theo. H. Jacobs, 


the : Railroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
James L, Marens, Pres.; Claude Man- 


love, Secy. 
The Transportation and Traffic Club, 


Bin bose Ala. L. Sevier, Pres.; O 

F. Red 

The Traffic Club of emote. F. 8. 
Pool, ; F. B. Ro 

Salt Lake paraneportation | ‘Club. = J. 
MeNitt, Pres wiand, 

— Club of Milwaukee. C. J. 


Pres.; R. M. Thayer, 
Transportation Club s Lima, ©. “Lioyd 


Grand Rapids Traffic Club, Grand Rapids, 

an apids Ic 

Mich. thas. H. Lilley, Pres.; James 
Bale, Secy. 






















THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Announcement! 





| 2lst,—we will use the back cover of the 
| “TRAFFIC WORLD” to acquaint Traffic 
Managers, and whomever else may be in- 


“Wwe EGINNING with the Jan. 18th issue—and 
5 for every other week thereafter up to June 


terested, with our 


Money and Time Saving 
Freight and Merchandise 
Moving Apparatus 


cAfter June 2ist our ad. will appear every other 
week on front cover. 


We wish to co-operate with you, Mr. Traffic Man- 
ager, in the study of your freight handling problems 
—to help you reduce your operating expenses—to 
increase your capacity—and to facilitate your service. 


It will pay you to watch for our advertisements— 
to read them carefully—and to put your “moving 
problems” up to us. We offer you real help anda 


positive solution. 


Any information desired will be promptly and cheer- 
fully furnished. 


Otis Elevator Company 


Eleventh Avenue and Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York 


600 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 
and Offices’ in all Principal Cities of the World. 


a cae. 
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